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PREFACE 


With the Qur'ans main theme being the Day of Resurrection, it is only imperative 
to closely study the topic. The traditional Muslim understanding is that death and 
resurrection in the Qur'an is physical with resurrection portrayed as bones leaving 
their graves. One of the problems humanity faces is that once a stimulus is 
associated with something, they typically take it for granted without questioning 
the premises. Unquestioned premises kill curiosity, which I think might be the 
natural pure state of a person that Muslim tradition calls ‘fitrah’. In Muslim 
tradition, every person is born with this pure state, but their surrounding 
environment feeds them with premises. Humans are born with the thirst for 
curiosity and, unfortunately, children are usually taught not to question what their 
parents or teachers tell them. This book attempts to at least resurrect the readers' 
curiosity and not to push a conclusion on anyone. Once premises are shattered, 
humans will remove the shackles onto which they chain themselves, and then 
curiosity may be re-ignited. Curious minds will then attempt to go on a journey in 
search for truth. Such a journey might be intellectual, spiritual or both. The 
intention is not to assert what the Qur'an says or means, but it is to make people 
recognize that no matter how much we think we know, we really do not know 
anything. A person living in the darkness of a cave for a very long time their eyes 
become atrophied and, therefore, become blinded. With time living in such 
darkness, the person would start to hallucinate. After a very long time, that person 
will be unable to recognize what is reality and what is hallucination. Perhaps this is 
the state of humanity; our souls are living in the darkness of a cave for a very long 
time. While this book does not essentially suggest what reality is, it at least attempts 
to make us recognize that we might be hallucinating. The Qur'an suggests that it 
endeavours to take people from the darkness to the light. The first step is to make 
us recognize the darkness that we are in and that we are only hallucinating so that 
we realize there is more to reality than what we think. 

Additionally, inter-religious dialogue is ever-more important. While there are 
some Muslim theological dialogues with Jews and Christians, meaningful 
theological dialogues with some Eastern traditions, such as Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Sikhism are especially lacking. One of the major differences in the worldview 
is resurrection vis-à-vis reincarnation. While this book does not claim the Qur'an 
adheres to a specific worldview that will be fully compatible with another, it does 
open doors for a humble dialogue. 

Let us break ourselves from the shackles of premises, resurrect our curiosity and 
travel together on a journey of self-discovery and sincere search for truth. It is not 
easy to leave our comfort zones. The journey is not easy. It is an act of kendsis to reach 
theðsis. I do not even have the answers. I can only make you realize that a journey is 
important and that we can travel together. Please forgive me for my shortcomings. 
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NOTES ON TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 


Arabic 
s 2 r E f 
! a,a 3 Z à 
Q b o» s = k 
m t os sh J l 
e th us $ e? m 
[d J ua q Ù n 
zZ h L t 5,8 h 
€ kh Lh Zz 3 wt 
à d a t yii 
E dh a gh 


The short vowelization at the end of a word is typically omitted. 


Other languages 


The book uses other languages, mainly Semitic and Greek. For transliterations of 
the Hebrew Bible (HB) and the Greek New Testament (NT), the SBL Handbook of 
Style (2nd edition) is used. For other Semitic terms, the transliteration follows 
similar to the Arabic with vowelization sometimes omitted. 

Quranic translations used in this book are from The Study Quran (TSQ),' with 
changes to modernize some English terms or other noted changes. Biblical 
translations are from the New Revised Standard Version (NRS V) unless otherwise 
noted. 

Quotes from the Mishnah mostly use Neusners translation, with some 
variations. 

Quotes from the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud mostly use Neusner's 
translation with some variations. 


A note on dates 


Throughout the manuscript, two dates of death are given for Muslim individuals: 
the first date is AH and the second is CE. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Considering all the themes that scholars have explored in combination with the 
Qur'an - Jesus in the Qur'an, women in the Qur'an, and so forth - the subject of 
death in the Qur'an has anchored relatively few modern studies.’ It is a curious 
ratio because eschatology and the concept of the Day of Resurrection together 
constitute a major theme in the Qur'an? and perhaps the theme to which the text 
is most devoted.’ 

If the major Qur’anic discourse is on death and resurrection, then by Socratic 
definition, it is a book of philosophy. The German philosopher Arthur 
Schopenhauer (d. 1860 cE) said, 


Death is the real inspiring genius or Musagetes of philosophy, and for this reason 
Socrates defined philosophy as 0avárov ueAéwn [thanatou melete]. Indeed, 
without death there would hardly have been any philosophizing.* 


Commenting on Schopenhauer's statement, R. Raj Singh understands from this 
that, ‘Death is described here as not just one among many concerns and issues of 
philosophy but as the business of philosophy? Some will debate around the edges, 
but theology and philosophy are closely intertwined. Ingolf U. Dalferth has 
sketched their relationships in this way: 


Theology is not philosophy, and philosophy is not a substitute for religious 
convictions. But whereas religion can exist without philosophy, and philosophy 
without religion, theology cannot exist without recourse to each of the other 
two.* 


Plato (d. 347 BCE) narrates that Socrates (d. 399 BcE) defined philosophy as‘meleté 
thanatow (rehearsal for death). The theological arguments of the Qur'an 
concentrate greatly on the topic of death and resurrection. Thus, one needs to 
understand what the Qur'anic philosophy about death and resurrection is. 

One of the scholarly works on death in the Qur'an in the last century is Thomas 
O'Shaughnessys Muhammads Thoughts on Death: A Thematic Study of the 
Qur'anic Data O'Shaughnessy sifts through possible Syriac sources for the 
concept of death in the Qur'an? He asserts that the Qur'an adopts in many 
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2 Metaphors of Death and Resurrection in the Qur 'an 


instances a biblical view of death, although the earliest references to death in the 
Qur'an, according to the chronological order he adopts, are metaphoric: 


The subject of death occupies a place of growing frequency and importance in 
the Qur'àn as one passes from the Meccan to the Medinan period. Its earlier 
occurrences are more often in figures of speech, but these gradually yield to a 
greater preoccupation with the reality as Muhammad advances in years. Even a 
casual paging through the Qur'àn will show to what extent it reflects the many- 
faceted Biblical view of death, more evidently as set forth in the Old Testament 
but as closer inspection will reveal, also as propounded in the figurative language 
of the New.” 


One of the great scholarly books written on the topic of death in Islam is The Islamic 
Understanding of Death and Resurrection," in which Jane I. Smith and Yvonne Y. 
Haddad study how the topic evolved throughout history and through various 
teachings and theological schools in Muslim traditions. This study, in contrast, does 
not solely focus on the Muslim tradition, and when it does refer to tradition, it 
generally uses it as a comparative tool through a critical lens. The aim of this book is 
to look at the principles of death, life and resurrection in the Qur'an. The intention 
is not to completely ignore the Muslim tradition but to investigate the definition of 
death in the Qur'an and any possible subtexts that the Qur'an adopts. The reason for 
such an approach is simple: investigating the Qur'anic concept; it is not necessarily 
because Muslim tradition has been viewed by many scholars with a sceptical eye in 
adequately interpreting the Qur'an, and sometimes with good reason; John 
Wansbrough,” Patricia Crone, Michael Cook,? Fred Donner" and Gabriel 
Reynolds? have been among the many who point out such inadequacy.'? However, 
itis in an attempt to read the Qur'an for what it is without completely ignoring some 
of the insights that may also be found from the Muslim tradition, which allows us to 
appreciate the plethora of interpretations that also already exist within it. In other 
words, it is an attempt to do some form of ijtihād (independent reasoning) in 
Qur'anic hermeneutics and not simply an imitation of it (taqlid al-ijtihád)." 

Indeed, there are numerous legends in circulation, many of which have been 
drawn on to fill lacunae in Qur'anic interpretation by traditional exegetes. 
For example, traditional exegetes have misrepresented and to some extent 
misinterpreted the Qiblah passages in the Qur'an by asserting that they are arguing 
with Jews and Christians about the prophethood of Muhammad or the superiority 
of the Ka bah, when it seems highly likely that the passages are instead alluding to 
the Shema in Deuteronomy and its rabbinic commentary. This sometimes calls 
into question the reliability of Muslim tradition in the interpretation of the 
Qur’an.” Thus, this book treads carefully when comparing Muslim tradition with 
the Qur’anic text, but still appreciates the diverse and insightful understandings 
already found from within the tradition. 

Patricia Crone is a scholar who has, more recently, discussed resurrection in the 
Qur’an.” She mainly focused on the nonbelievers’ attitudes towards the Qur'anic 
concept, yet, like most scholars, took the Qur’anic understanding of bodily 
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resurrection for granted?! She divides the nonbelievers into a spectrum of 
attitudes, those unconcerned about the resurrection (perhaps because some 
believe they will be saved) and those who doubt or deny it." Crone identifies 
Qur'anic passages about those who doubt resurrection using such terms as rayb 
(e.g. Qur'an 22:5), shakk (e.g. Qur'an 34:21) or zann (e.g. Qur'an 28:39).? 

While Crone upholds that the Qur'an does not much discuss other forms of an 
afterlife or their nature, she particularly endorses the notion that the Qur'an argues 
for bodily resurrection: 


In short, the unbelievers in the Meccan suras are depicted now as believing in 
the resurrection without paying much attention to it, now as doubting it, and 
now as denying it outright, rejecting the very idea of life after death. Their 
emphasis on the impossibility of restoring decomposed bodies could be taken to 
mean that some of them believed in a spiritual afterlife, but there are no polemics 
against this idea, nor against other forms of afterlife such as reincarnation. In so 
far as one can tell, the disagreement is never over the form that life after death 
will take, only about its reality. The choice is between bodily resurrection and no 
afterlife at all.” 


She implies two main things: that the Qur'an did not engage with people who 
believed in different forms of an afterlife, and that it advocates bodily resurrection. 
However, as is discussed in the first chapter of this book, pre-Islamic Arabia made 
space for various views of an afterlife, and it is conceivable that Muhammad might 
have known many of these views. If the Qur'an did not engage with them, either 
for or against, it may actually be very telling: the Qur'anic portrayal of what is 
seemingly a bodily resurrection may not be as literal as one would expect. 

Yet one cannot discuss death and resurrection in the Qur'an without also 
discussing the nafs.” The meaning of this term, whether in the Qur'an or the Bible, 
has always daunted scholars of the Near East: is it the soul, an embodied self, or an 
ethereal spirit? It is said that the concept of a disembodied soul comes from ancient 
Greek philosophy and is foreign to Semitic people. However, Richard C. Steiner 
has argued that this is not the case and that the Semitic people from the times of 
the ancient Near East, including the ancient Israelites, had an understanding of a 
disembodied nepes even before Hellenistic interaction. Therefore, this book 
closely investigates the concept of the nafs in the Qur’an to understand further the 
concept of death and life in the Qur’an. 

Other issues this study introduces to readers concern reincarnation and 
resurrection. These two concepts appear to be distinct philosophies that existed in 
the ancient world. Eastern philosophies, and even ancient Greek philosophy, 
embraced various concepts of reincarnation or the transmigration of souls. 
Contrariwise, ancient Egyptians, the Semitic people, and, with the rise of 
Zoroastrianism, the Persian culture embraced concepts of resurrection instead. 
These two great philosophies, reincarnation and resurrection, existed in the Near 
East by the time the Qur’an was formulated. Therefore, it is imperative to 
understand such notions. 


4 Metaphors of Death and Resurrection in the Qur 'an 


The traditional view, accepted by most scholars, interprets most Qur’anic 
passages concerning resurrection as bodily resurrection. For example, Jane Smith 
states, "Ihat resurrection at the time of judgment means a resuscitation of the 
physical body is an accepted reality in Islam and well attested by the Qur'an? 
While some studies on death in the Qur'an focus on physical death and 
resurrection, this book analyses the definition of death and resurrection in the 
Qur'an focusing on the metaphorical and spiritual aspects of death, especially in 
light of some of the intertextual relationships of some Qur'anic passages with 
biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic literature. It argues that the Qur'an portrays two 
different kinds of death and resurrection, that of the body and that of the nafs, 
which may be understood as the body’s soul or life force. Therefore, there needs to 
bea distinction between what the Qur’an describes as the resurrection of the body 
and what it describes as the resurrection of the nafs. 

Several passages in the Qur’an appear to allude to bodily resurrection, but 
many of those passages, including some that are very lucid in their description of 
resurrection, do not necessarily refer to it in a literal way. Throughout Muslim 
history, several Muslim philosophers and mystics have interpreted resurrection as 
being completely spiritual, not bodily. Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), for example, 
rejected the concept of physical resurrection because of its irrationality.? In some 
of his works, such as Kitab al-najah and Kitab al-shifa’, he does concede that it is 
to be accepted as a doctrine of faith disregarding reason, but in his more esoteric 
book on metaphysics, Risdlah fil-adwiyah al-qalbiyah, he completely allegorizes 
and rejects physical resurrection. 

At times, the Qur'an appears to be explicitly talking about people who are 
spiritually dead, who may be described as walking tombs or, in other words, 
zombies. Certain Muslim schools of thought have very distinct interpretations of 
an afterlife that mainstream Muslims consider heretical. In some Isma ‘ili discourse, 
the resurrection has been understood spiritually, which is the resurrection of the 
nafs (soul) enabling one to understand the esoteric meanings of divine revelation.” 
The Haft bab by Hassan-i Mahmid-i Katib (d. c. 1242 cz; previously attributed to 
Hassan-i Sabbah) depicts the Isma‘ili doctrine of resurrection in a spiritual 
manner when the esoteric understandings of the shari‘ah (Islamic law) become 
manifest.*! 

Setting prophetic traditions (ahddith) aside and looking mainly at the Qur'an, 
we can identify that physical resurrection is not what the Qur'an is always alluding 
to in the passages that discuss resurrection. Schools of thought with different 
interpretations for resurrection do not necessarily need to go out of their way to 
explain their standpoints. 

For the purpose of this book, physical resurrection is defined as dead bodies 
leaving their graves. The reason this needs to be made explicit is that metaphorical 
resurrection can also be physical: the resurrection of a city may be metaphorical in 
the sense of a city being rebuilt and repopulated. Therefore, the main argument 
this book makes is that passages concerning resurrection in the Qur’an are not 
always physical, and when they are physical, they can still be understood 
metaphorically, without necessarily denoting bodies leaving their graves. However, 
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this argument does not imply that Islam does not teach physical resurrection.” 
Some Muslim doctrines do not necessarily explicitly trace themselves to the 
Qur'an, such as the expectation of a Messianic figure. Therefore, even if the 
argument made is that the Qur'an does not always denote physical resurrection, I 
am not at all arguing that the doctrine of physical resurrection is not Islamic. 

Another important finding this book tries to understand is the type of audience 
with whom the Qur'an is in conversation. Understanding the possible subtexts or 
oral traditions from biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic traditions open a door in 
understanding the community with whom the Qur'an engages. It appears that the 
Jewish community with whom the Qur'an is in dialogue is well-aware of the 
Torah, rabbinic literature and even Jewish liturgy. This provides us some insights 
to this community. When analysing Islamic sources about this possible Jewish 
community, Haggai Mazuz concludes that the Jews, during the earliest years of 
Islam, were Talmudic-Rabbinic Jews who were observant and held beliefs in 
accordance with the midrash (rabbinic interpretations).? While his approach was 
mainly through Islamic traditional sources and not necessarily the Qur'an, the 
findings of this book might echo some of his own: the Jewish community with 
whom the Qur’an is in discussion are well aware of rabbinic tradition, interpretation 
and liturgy. 


Chapter 1 


CONCEPTS OF THE AFTERLIFE 


Reincarnation and resurrection are both philosophical conceptions of the 
afterlife, but with apparent contradictions. In general, reincarnation is the broad 
notion of rebirth, whether the transmigration of conscious souls, as in Hinduism, 
or the transmigration of fruits of actions (karma) taken up by a different, yet 
related personality, as in Buddhism. Many traditions of ancient Europe, such as 
Pythagoreanism and Manichaeism, include concepts of reincarnation.! 
Resurrection is also not a concept exclusive to the Abrahamic religions, as it also 
exists in Zoroastrianism’ as well as in ancient Egyptian cosmologies.? This chapter 
introduces those different concepts of the afterlife, as they were not foreign to the 
audience of the Qur’an, though the specifics of their nature have varied across 
cultures. After introducing these concepts, a section introduces the methodology 
used in the book in its attempt to focus on the passages of death and resurrection 
in the Qur'an that are possibly intended to be metaphorical or spiritual or, possibly, 
effectively have dual meaning. 


Reincarnation 


The origins of reincarnation are difficult to discern. The notion had some 
prominence in Indic culture, ancient Greece! and even among Celtic Druids.° Its 
attestation among Amerindians and the Inuit led Mircea Eliade and Antonia Mills 
to argue that such beliefs might also have existed in the shamanic principles of 
hunter-gatherer tribes. When invoked, ancestors spirits may sometimes possess 
the body of the shaman." Such early beliefs might have been the kernel from which 
the belief in metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, evolved. 

Reincarnation comprises a diversity of beliefs. In ancient Greece, Pythagoras 
believed in the immortality of the soul* and in metempsychosis.’ Both concepts 
are prevalent in India, leading some scholars to argue that Pythagorean beliefs 
might have roots there." Although the ancient Egyptians also believed in the 
immortality of the soul, the nature of the afterlife and resurrection in Egyptian 
culture appear to be distinct from the Pythagorean view. 

Reincarnation in India underwent a great transformation with the rise of 
Buddhism. Buddhist teachings do not include the immortality of the soul. 
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Buddhism denies the existence of a soul or a self in a living being; accordingly, 
reincarnation does not take the form of metempsychosis, in which a soul is 
reborn, but in the form of metamorphosis." This was a break from the Hindu 
understanding of an átman (soul), a term that can be traced back to the Rigveda in 
the second millennium BcE by the Indo-European tribes that lived in Northern 
India." 

Buddhism teaches non-self (anattà or anátman), as can be seen in the Nikaya 
Suttas.? In Buddhism, a soul does not migrate to be reborn in another body since 
there is no concept of an immortal soul.‘ An important tenet of Buddhism is the 
concept of impermanence (anicca or anitya), according to which nothing is 
immortal. Although the concept of impermanence also exists in Hinduism in 
that everything is constantly changing," the difference is mainly on the existence 
of a soul (atman)." In Buddhism, a soul does not exist.^ When it comes to paths 
to liberation (nirvana in Buddhism or moksha in Hinduism), does the distinction 
really matter??? Is a monk seeking liberation selfish? Buddhist tradition shows that 
Gautama Buddha tried to teach only what is necessary for liberation. Many 
Buddhist monks, in some traditions, do not even seek to achieve liberation; rather, 
the aim is to become a bodhisattva, one who wants to become enlightened for the 
sake of others and not oneself, and who therefore delays nirvana out of compassion 
for all beings.” 

Whether or not the doctrine of non-self (anattà) is a way to teach selflessness,” 
itled to an evolution of the concept of reincarnation - there no longer being a soul 
to leave a body and be reborn.? It was for this reason that some Buddhists prefer 
the term ‘rebirth’ over reincarnation.? 

Concepts of reincarnation can be seen in Kabbalah and in orthodox Hasidic 
Judaism;™ in some Muslim schools of thought, such as the Druze (branching from 
the Isma'ilis);? and among some Christian Gnostics of the past.” The various 
concepts of reincarnation within Judaism, Christianity, and Islam continuously 
evolved throughout history." Jane Smith writes: 


Metempsychosis [tanásukh] and incarnation of spirits in other bodies [hulül] 
have been upheld by some individuals and some schools in the history of Islam. 
The doctrine of metempsychosis came originally to Islam from India and gained 
credence in a number of schools of thought considered outside the orthodox 
fold. Some persons associated with the Mu'tazila held that God's justice 
necessitates another opportunity for those whose good and bad deeds are equal 
and who thus merit neither the Fire nor the Garden. Many of the Shi‘a, such as 
the Ismà ilia, Batiniya [sic] and others, applied the doctrine of metempsychosis 
both to the Imam and to individual believers. Most Sufis, like most orthodox 
Muslims, have rejected transmigration, although a few accept it as a means of 
achieving spiritual perfection.” 


Despite resurrection being a fundamental theme in the Qur'an, several early 
Muslim schools of thought accepted reincarnation.? Even later Muslim groups, 
such as Yoruba Muslims, do accept reincarnation; in the Yoruba tradition, 
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reincarnation is believed to occur within the family,” as is true of many shamanistic 
belief systems.’ Reincarnation’s acceptance among Yoruba Muslims suggests that 
they might have simply been influenced by shamanistic indigenous beliefs that 
predate Islam in the region. The Druze concept of reincarnation, as another 
example, is strictly within the faith. That is, a person who is born into a Druze 
family would not reincarnate as a non-Druze after death.? The concept of 
reincarnation in Islamic thought may have come from the East - in India, as 
Smith and Haddad state,” but it may also have originated with Muslim interaction 
with the treatises of Greek philosophers, especially among the Druze, many of 
whom held Pythagoras in high esteem.** Delving into various Muslim schools 
of thought that believed in reincarnation, Patricia Crone found they were from 
not only esoteric but also exoteric schools? She suggests that influence 
from followers of the Persian Mazdak (d. 528 cE)** - who, though a Zoroastrian, 
believed in reincarnation” - made its way into Muslim thought.** While 
Zoroastrianism espouses a belief in resurrection, it has been suggested that 
Manichaean influence might have gradually imposed itself during Late Antiquity, 
including the notion of reincarnation,” even though their beliefs and tenets 
diverged in other aspects. 

Although the Qur'an appears to have emerged within a milieu of resurrection 
surrounded by Judaism, Christianity and even Zoroastrianism, some pre-Islamic 
Arabs might have believed in some sort of reincarnation called ‘the return 
(al-raj ah), in which a person returns to this life after physical death." Some 
Muslim exegetes even interpret the following Qur'anic passages as the raj 'ah that 
some pre-Islamic Arabs believed in:*! 


There is nothing but our life in this world: we die and we live, and we will not be 
resurrected. 
Qur'an 23:37 


They say, “There is nothing but our life in this world. We die and we live, and none 
destroys us except time [al-dahr]: But they have no knowledge thereof. They are 
but deluded.” 

Qur'an 45:24 


However, we have no details of the nature of this raj ‘ah or whether, indeed, some 
pre-Islamic Arabs believed in it. Perhaps it was influenced by Greek, Gnostic, or 
even Manichaean doctrines of metempsychosis. It could also have been only 
speculations by some Qur anic exegetes many centuries after the emergence of the 
Qur'an to make sense of some of its passages that might point to some people 
asking for a raj 'ah (return) to this life (e.g. Qur'an 23:99). Patricia Crone did 
suggest the possibility of various views on an afterlife existing within the Qur'anic 
milieu. She argued that the Qur'an particularly engages with those who denied or 
doubted the reality of it.? When commenting on the word order of ‘we die and we 
live, she does, however, assume that the nonbelievers are using a biblical formula, 
in which God is shown to have the power to bring forth death and life in that order 
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(e.g. Deut. 32:39, 1 Sam. 2:6, 2 Kgs. 5:7). It is likely that the Qur'an is aware of 
some biblical formulae, but Crone suggests that the nonbelievers, in this case, are 
also fully aware of the Bible or more so parabiblical literature, and, therefore, know 
the biblical formula.? She is convinced that the Qur'anic nonbelievers (mushrikün) 
have some Judaeo-Christian roots.^ 

Some later Muslim communities, such as some Shii schools of thought, 
do believe in the raj ah (return) of their imams, meaning they will return to 
this life to lead their followers." This kind of return to this life may not be 
strange within the early Islamic milieu, as resurrection in some Jewish thought 
is the return of the righteous to this life during the Messianic Age.? These 
conceptions of a select group who would return to life was part of Near Eastern 
beliefs, as will be discussed in the next section. Abū al-'Alà' al-Ma'arri (d. 
449/1057) is known to have denied resurrection, and some think he might have 
subscribed to the raj ‘ah.” 

Some traditional Muslim scholars interpret the dahr (time) in Qur'an 45:24 - 
‘We die and we live, and none destroys us except time (al-dahr)' - as a form of 
reincarnation.? Some scholars hold that some pre-Islamic Arabs believed in this 
form of reincarnation, and think that it perhaps had Persian influence from 
Zurvanism, whose name in Middle Persian, zurvàán, actually means time.?' After 
all, Zurvàn, who is the god of time, is also the god of life and death.” Aida Gasimova 
argued of Zurvanite influence on pre-Islamic Arabian doctrines,? which makes 
the connection between Zurvàn with the concept of dahr a possibility, even 
though W. Montgomery Watt hesitated to assert such relationship.? In pre-Islamic 
Arabian poetry, dahr is presented fatalistically.** 

Acknowledging Manichaeism, Mazdakism within Zoroastrianism, and other 
traditions, Patricia Crone states, Reincarnation of the soul and periodic incarnation 
of the deity were ideas with a wide diffusion in the pre-Islamic Near East, and the 
concept of the moon as a carrier of souls is likely to have been widely diffused 
too.*’ Within the Islamic milieu of the Near East, reincarnation was not a foreign 
concept. Moreover, if Hinduism, which has a highly developed concept of 
reincarnation,? emerged from a religion of some Indo-European tribes? that 
migrated to India from Iran or other places within the Eurasian steppes,” then the 
Indian branch may not necessarily be the prime influencer of transmigration of 
souls among the ancient Greeks or other places like Persia. These traditions might 
have shared a similar heritage for such belief! or this belief could have emerged 
in these cultures independently. 

One should not assume, as Margaret Smith suggests, that the concept of 
reincarnation has only entered Muslim thought directly from India, or perhaps to 
a lesser extent from Greek philosophy on the transmigration of souls,” but that 
such concepts were known to pre-Islamic Arabs through the Persians, within the 
Qur'anic milieu. Nonetheless, this does not necessarily mean that all Muslim 
schools of thought that have espoused the doctrine of reincarnation of some sort 
throughout history have all taken it from either pre-Islamic Arab concepts or 
Persian; indeed, perhaps some were influenced by other cultures, such as Greek or 
Indian.? 
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Resurrection 


Although the concept of resurrection is found today in religions as varied as 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Islam, in the ancient Near East it 
especially took the form of dying-and-rising deities.“ In ancient Mesopotamia, the 
deity Tammuz dies and is resurrected; in ancient Egypt, Osiris goes through a 
similar cycle.® These early concepts of resurrection seem to have evolved into later 
cultures within the ancient Near East." Although reincarnation in its various 
forms wasa major belief in diverse ancient Greek traditions, the idea of resurrection 
was also familiar, especially in the sense of mortals killed only to be resurrected as 
gods, such as Asclepius, Achilles and Memnon.* 

Asreincarnation may have risen from the shamanistic beliefs of hunter-gatherer 
societies,” resurrection may have risen among farming societies.” Agricultural 
communities see the seasons change and understand the dynamic mechanisms of 
cultivation: plants sprout, give fruit, are harvested and wither away. This, they 
understood, was an ongoing cycle. After trees shed all their leaves and appear as if 
dead, they will spring to life again. Therefore, it would make sense to imagine that 
the same occurs with people: they die only to be raised again.” One might thus 
imagine that the Neolithic Revolution, the long transition period when hunter- 
gatherer culture changed into agricultural settlements,” planted the first seeds for 
the resurrection of the dead as a concept. Erich Isaac hypothesized that death-and- 
resurrection myths were first introduced in this period,? but Brian Spooner 
suggests that the reason might have been the high mortality rate in populated 
settlements during the Neolithic Revolution, occurring due to infectious diseases 
and a lack of sanitation. As a result, humans developed greater curiosity about and 
searched for the meaning of death and afterlife; this may also have functioned as 
a psychosocial tool for grieving.” In any case, it seems natural for people who 
understand the cycle of agriculture to see an analogue in human life and death."* 

Ancient Egyptian culture was very much dependent on the Nile for its crops. 
Because of the rise of agriculture, the sun became the centrepiece of human society. 
The sun was very important for identifying the seasons, upon which holy days 
and feasts relied (and along with them came the birth of calendars).” Even the 
cycle of the sun itself, which rises and sets only to rise again the next day, is 
analogous to death and resurrection.? In ancient Egypt, the Sun-god, Ra, grew to 
great prominence."' Ra travels on a boat through the sky, and when the sun sets 
every evening on the horizon (Akhet), he travels into the underworld (Duat).” 
Ronald A. Wells argues that the concept of an hour, as a measurement of a length 
of time, is linked to the rising of star patterns in the underworld in ancient Egypt.? 

The concept of resurrection appears to have evolved later in human history 
than reincarnation did and is likely to have gained prominence with the invention 
of agriculture. Nonetheless, the main difference between early and later resurrection 
myths concerns who dies and who comes back to life. In many ancient societies, it 
is typically a dying-and-rising god, whereas the concept of a universal resurrection 
of the dead appears to be a later development.*' In ancient Egypt, rules and rituals 
were needed to ensure that the dead would survive the journey in the underworld 
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and rise back to life. Without such rituals, the dead might have no chance of 
living again. 

Whether early Israelites believed in the resurrection of the dead or not is 
difficult to discern.** The early books of the Hebrew Bible do not delve much into 
ideas about the afterlife. Alan Segal suggests that the reason the Israelites did not 
emphasize the afterlife is because they wanted to distinguish themselves from the 
pagans, who did;” in the case of the Qur'an, the motivation appears to be reversed. 
By the time of the Gospels’ composition, the Israelites apparently did not agree on 
the resurrection of the dead, and there were possible debates among the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees on this issue.* It is possible that the concepts of resurrection 
spilled into Israelite culture during the Babylonian exile, when Zoroastrian ideas 
were popular. Mary Boyce identifies Zoroastrian influence on Isa. 25:8 and 26:19 
that would shape the concept of Jewish resurrection: 


Your dead shall live, their corpses shall rise. O dwellers in the dust, awake and 
sing for joy! For your dew is a radiant dew, and the earth will give birth to those 
long dead. 

Isa. 26:19 


If these passages in Isaiah were shaped by Zoroastrian beliefs on resurrection, it 
would mean that such influence entered Israelite thought even prior to the 
Babylonian exile or the Maccabean Revolt.” Nonetheless, Boyce makes clear that 
the Israelites did not simply borrow Zoroastrian concepts but reinterpreted and 
reconciled them with traditional Jewish beliefs. Yet she claims that the Israelite 
elite did not accept these concepts, and perhaps that is the reason why the priests, 
and eventually the Sadducees, denied resurrection.” It must, however, be noted 
that not much is understood and known regarding the Sadducees, and recent 
biblical scholars attempt to tread carefully through our understanding of their 
practice and beliefs. Beyond that, it has also been argued that the dualistic nature 
of the Qumran community’s Dead Sea Scrolls is evidence of the Zoroastrian 
influence on Judaism.” 

Depictions of resurrection can be found in the books of Ezekiel (e.g. Ezek. 
37:1-14) and Daniel (e.g. Dan. 12:1-13), which themselves may have certain 
Zoroastrian connections.?^ However, the Samaritans also believe in resurrection, 
though they do not accept any books of the Hebrew Bible besides the books of 
Moses, and therefore may not have been influenced by exilic and postexilic Jewish 
books; nonetheless, a scholarly debate exists with some suggesting that the doctrine 
of resurrection among Samaritans remains relatively late.” Some evidence from 
early rabbinic and early Christian texts suggest that Samaritans did not always 
hold this belie£?* On the other hand, there is a possibility that the concept of 
resurrection did exist during the pre-exilic period.” After all, some Semitic tribes 
may have even been influenced by ancient Egyptian cultures,” who did have 
concepts of resurrection; it would be possible for the Israelites to have understood 
and perhaps accepted this notion without any Zoroastrian influence during the 
Babylonian exile.” 
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Jon Levenson, in Resurrection and the Restoration of Israel, argues that the 
Israelites already had the concept of a realm of the dead, which the Hebrew Bible 
calls Sheol,! even prior to the Babylonian exile.” However, he claims that the 
Hebrew Bible is uninterested in the concept of an afterlife.” 

Christopher Hays argues that First Isaiah’ and Job seem to show awareness of 
Egyptian concepts of the afterlife." The ancient Egyptian culture was known to 
the Canaanites, at least around the fourteenth century Bc. During that time, 
the Amarna letters, which were diplomatic messages between Canaanite and 
Egyptian rulers, were written, suggesting that there was contact at least as far back 
between the eastern and western sides of Sinai.’ Accordingly, it would not be 
unusual for the ancient Israelites to have known about Egyptian culture," religion 
and traditions, including the concept of resurrection.’ The interaction between 
the ancient Israelites and the Egyptians appears to have taken place at the turn of 
the early first millennium BCE as well, which could have further brought in the 
concept of resurrection in the minds of the ancient Israelites. 

The ancient Canaanites did have beliefs of dying-and-rising gods." The 
Canaanites might have themselves influenced ancient Israelite beliefs on 
resurrection, as suggested by some scholars.''! However, others find it unlikely.'? 
Most importantly, resurrection was reserved for a select few, a concept that is 
somewhat echoed in Judaism that only the righteous will be resurrected and will 
have a share in the Messianic age.'? Because Canaanite and other Mesopotamian 
cults also held that most people will never be resurrected, except for a few,'"* some 
scholars have argued a non-Zoroastrian influence in Jewish eschatology.'^ 
Although concepts of resurrection exist in ancient Egyptian, Zoroastrian and 
Canaanite thoughts, some early scholars argue that the Jewish origin of this 
concept may stem from the Greek metempsychosis, which gradually changed.!!* 
No strong evidence necessarily suggests this, and in fact David Russell argues that 
foreign influence on Jewish concepts of the afterlife is drastically overstated and 
that the concept arose within the Israelite community conviction of their special 
relationship with God that would survive death. "7 

During the Second Temple period, Israelite eschatology started to develop 
further.!? The development of the doctrine of resurrection in Judaism has drawn 
significant interest, and at the turn of the last century one of the few who probed 
this was Arthur Marmorstein."? But the research on the topic has long since 
developed in the field, given newer textual and archaeological discoveries. In a 
comprehensive review, Harry Sysling has shown how the targumim™ interpreted 
the resurrection of the dead in its own ambiguities or evidence of its physicality.!”! 
Expounding further, Casey Elledge proposes three existing concepts on death and 
the afterlife: (1) bodily resurrection with no specificity on the condition of the 
human soul; (2) belief in immortality of the soul without bodily resurrection; and 
(3) belief in bodily resurrection and immortality of the soul? Jason von 
Ehrenkrook adds a fourth concept that existed at the time, which is the complete 
rejection of any sort of afterlife.'” 

The rabbinic tradition seems to have been an evolved great-grandchild of 
Second Temple Judaism. The Mishnah recounts a saying by R. Pinhas b. Yair 
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that the Holy Spirit leads to the resurrection of the dead, which comes through 
Elijah: 


R. Pinhas b. Yair says, 'Heedfulness leads to cleanliness, cleanliness leads to 
cleanness, cleanness leads to abstinence, abstinence leads to holiness, holiness 
leads to modesty, modesty leads to the fear of sin, the fear of sin leads to piety, 
piety leads to the Holy Spirit, the Holy Spirit leads to the resurrection of the 
dead, and the resurrection of the dead comes through Elijah, blessed be his 
memory, Amen: 


Further developing from the Mishnah, the Talmud recounts a debate among the 
rabbis on who is resurrected, suggesting that only the righteous will be resurrected, 
while the wicked would never have life, citing Jer. 51:39. Denying the resurrection 
of the dead is a sin.'? Yet there is evidence from Jewish inscriptions that proves that 
such a faith of an afterlife was not a universal view. The Mishnah recounts a 
tradition that all Israelites will have a share in ‘olam ha-ba (the world to come) except 
for a person who says the resurrection of the dead is a teaching that does not derive 
from the Torah, a person who says the Torah does not come from Heaven, and an 
Epicurean.'? Here, it is interesting that this tradition in the Mishnah abhors not only 
those who do not believe in resurrection but also those who deny that resurrection is 
in the Torah." According to some rabbinic traditions in the Babylonian Talmud, 
Deut. 32:39 implies resurrection of the dead, which states that God causes death and 
life, and causes wounds and heals.?! Another tradition to argue for resurrection 
suggested in the Babylonian Talmud is based on Num. 18:28, which describes giving 
the heave-offering"? to Aaron, Mosess priest brother.’ Aaron died before ever 
entering the land of Israel, so it is interpreted in the Talmud as Aaron being destined 
to live once more and the Israelites giving him heave-offering.'** Another tradition by 
R. Simai recounted in the Babylonian Talmud suggests that a covenant was made 
between God and the patriarchs to give them the land of Canaan (i.e. Exod. 6:4), a 
promise whose fulfilment requires that the patriarchs be resurrected.? According to 
the Babylonian Talmud, R. Eliezer b. R. Yosé also uses the following passage to argue 
for resurrection: ‘such a person [soul/nepes] shall be utterly cut off and bear the guilt’ 
(Num. 15:31). However, this specific passage talks of the nepes, which may involve 
a point of debate about whether it is the soul with or without a body. Rabbinic 
traditions in the Babylonian Talmud further explain how the dead will rise and that 
the body and soul will be judged together. 

Several traditions in the Talmud talk of the resurrection of the dead and 
overcoming death,’** and provide references from the Hebrew Bible suggesting 
resurrection (e.g. 1 Sam. 2:6).? Commenting on Prov. 30:15-16, a tradition 
attributed to R. Yoshiya in the Babylonian Talmud compares a barren womb to a 
grave and relating it to resurrection: 


"What is the connection between the grave and the womb?’ 
‘It is to tell you, just as the womb receives and gives forth, so Sheol receives 
and gives forth: 
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‘And that moreover yields an argument a fortiori: If the womb receives in 
secret but gives forth with loud cries. Sheol, which receives with loud cries [of 
mourning] surely should give forth [the dead] with great noise indeed!’ 

‘On the basis of that argument there is an answer to those who say that, on the 
basis of the teachings of the Torah in particular, there is no basis for expecting 
the resurrection of the dead’"° 


Nonetheless, the Hebrew Bible generally emphasizes procreation as a norm for 
allowing one to become immortal by keeping one’s name alive through descendants, 
as in other Near Eastern traditions, such as the Epic of Gilgamesh.'*' Accordingly, 
the rabbis may not have fully conveyed the intention of the authors of Proverbs. 
Jacob L. Wright states: 


The rabbis of the Tannaitic and Amoraic periods are even more deliberate in 
their repudiation of heroic death. Thus, they did not transmit 1 Maccabees, with 
its statist ideals of noble death.'” 


Apart from the Pentateuch, some other parts of the Hebrew Bible speak of what 
happens after death: ‘and the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the breath 
[spirit/riiah] returns to God who gave it’ (Qoh. 12:7).'* Also, Ezek. 37:1-14 explains 
that dry bones are given life when God gives them the spirit (riah) of life. In it, 
God promises that He will open the graves of the Israelites and bring them to their 
land. The rabbis cite this passage in their Talmudic deliberations about 
resurrection." Ezek. 37:11 makes it explicit that the symbolism refers to the whole 
house of Israel.^ Accordingly, even the Talmud portrays the debate on whether 
this is a metaphor or literal with many theological repercussions:'* these passages 
have been understood as a symbolic return of the Israelites from exile," an 
interpretation also espoused by the Qumran community." During the time of the 
Bar-Kokhba revolt, this passage continued to be ambiguous in terms of what the 
community understood - whether they thought it expressed a literal resurrection 
of those who died for the cause or the resurrection of the cause itself.'? 

The Dura-Europos synagogue paintings of the Ezekiel panel date to the third 
century cE, and even there it is difficult to assert whether the paintings depict the 
prophets vision as the restoration of the nation of Israel or as the Talmudic 
understanding of the resurrection of the righteous during the Messianic age.!° 
Regardless, the Talmud narrates the debate and concludes that Ezekiel’s vision is to 
be interpreted not only metaphorically but also literally?! 

According to a tradition in the Babylonian Talmud, Ps. 116:9 is also a reference 
to the resurrection of the dead.’ Another tradition in the Babylonian Talmud 
suggests that God has three keys that are not handed over to the hand of an agent: 
the key to rain, the key to childbirth, and the key to the resurrection of the dead.” 
A different tradition suggests that Job denied the resurrection of the dead, 
according to Job 7:9.'** The rabbis in the Talmud not only take it for granted that 
the resurrection of the dead will occur but also discuss other things about the 
world-to-come. ^? 
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Perhaps, in the rabbinic tradition, it had been important to interpret the Hebrew 
Bible to foster the idea of the resurrection of the dead. For example, when Jon 
Levenson suggests that the concept of an afterlife existed even during pre-Second 
Temple Judaism,’ this in no way suggests that the concept of an afterlife was 
necessarily a belief in the resurrection of the body. 

The Jews at the time of Christ, which included the Pharisees and the Sadducees, 
were divided between different schools of thought." According to Acts 23:8, 
the Sadducees did not believe in the resurrection. Benedict Viviano and Justin 
Taylor state that Acts 23:8 should be translated as, ‘the Sadducees say that there 
is no resurrection either as an angel [i.e. in the form of an angel] or as a spirit 
lie. in the form of a spirit], but the Pharisees acknowledge them both." 
However, evidence from the Synoptic Gospels, as well as the writings of 
Josephus, suggest that the Sadducees did not generally believe in the resurrection 
of the dead (i.e. Mt. 22:23-33, Mk. 12:18-27, Lk. 20:27-38).'? Jesus’s answer to 
the Sadducees in the Synoptic Gospels concerning levirate marriage is an 
argument not necessarily for resurrection but for the existence of an afterlife. 
If Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are physically resurrected, in which sphere or 
realm are they resurrected? John Kilgallen argued that, at least in the Lukan 
account, Jesus's response does not necessarily suggest the patriarchs being currently 
alive. Moreover, in the Matthean and Lukan accounts, Jesus justifies his response 
that in heaven people will become like angels. If the Sadducees did not believe 
in angels, then they might have had a different reaction to Jesuss response. In 
the Markan account, this particular justification is omitted, suggesting the 
possibility of a stronger allusion to the Pentateuch.!*! Adelbert Denaux argues that 
Jesuss answer to the Sadducees in the Synoptics is evidence of Jesus arguing in 
favour of a general resurrection.'? Humbly, we might disagree, since the Pharisees 
did not necessarily believe in a universal resurrection'? yet seemed satisfied with 
Jesus's answer.'^ 

Bradley Trick argues that for God to fulfil his covenant to the patriarchs by 
giving them the land of Canaan implies resurrection, as death would mean that the 
covenant would cease, just as marriage ceases with death. He proposes that 
the death of the body does not mean that the patriarchs have actually died and 
the covenant with God is therefore annulled, but rather that they would be alive in 
an interim state before their bodily resurrection.!*e 

The Pharisees may not have believed in a universal resurrection of all the dead, 
but in the resurrection of the righteous. Evildoers are not understood to be 
resurrected into eternal damnation and are instead annihilated.’ It remains 
unclear whether pre-Christian Judaism defined resurrection to be the rising of the 
same dead body or the rising of the dead in a different body.'? Jonathan Draper 
states that, in rabbinic and early Christian exegesis, resurrection is a reward for 
those who suffered, such as martyrs.'” He circumnavigates his argument based on 
the citation of Zech. 14:5 in the Didache: since it is a reward, it is not shared with 
anyone but the righteous and especially martyrs.'” 

James H. Charlesworth divides resurrection by authors of early Israelite and 
Christian texts into different categories: (1) resurrecting a nation (e.g. Ezekiel 37); 
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(2) raising a group from disenfranchisement; (3) raising of the individual 
from social disenfranchisement; (4) raising of the individual from personal 
embarrassment; (5) raising of the individual from the sickbed to health (e.g. Mk. 
5:21-43); (6) raising of the individual from inactivity to do God's will; (7) raising 
of the individual from despondency due to consciousness of sin; (8) raising of the 
individual from ignorance to divinely revealed knowledge; (9) raising of the 
individual from meaninglessness in this world to a realising eschatology (i.e. 
experiencing the End Time in the present); (10) Both-And, where the author may 
intentionally collapse any distinction between the present age and the future age; 
(11) raising of Christ from Sheol; (12) raising an apocalyptist into heaven; (13) a 
spiritual rising up or awakening of an individual (14) raising of the individual 
from death to mortal life (e.g. Lazarus in John 11); (15) raising of the individual 
from death to eternal life; and (16) intentional ambiguity (ie. the author 
intentionally not asserting what happens in the future).'” 

In that light, Outi Lehtipuu ardently argues that even the term resurrection in 
many Jewish, Christian, and Greco-Roman texts are hopelessly ambiguous, which 
may even shed light to how it would not be surprising in its ambiguity in the 
Qur'an: 


resurrection is an ambiguous category in ancient Jewish, Christian, and other 
Greco-Roman sources. It is not possible to restrict its meaning only to expressing 
bodily resurrection. Because of the prevalence of the Greek words that are used 
to denote resurrection, resurrection terminology is hopelessly ambiguous. It is 
not always obvious whether a word is used for the revival of a dead body without 
the idea of immortality or whether it means overcoming death permanently, 
either acquiring a new life after death or as a spiritual process during earthly life 
... Resurrection was never a simple, clearly defined symbol, but, from the 


beginning, it was interpreted in various ways."* 


Alan Segal suggests that perhaps the Israelites adopted the concept of the 
immortality of the soul from the Greeks and from the Persians (i.e. Zoroastrians) 
the concept of resurrection,'? as some rabbinic literature shows evidence of a 
conjoined belief."5 Crone has also pointed to the Zoroastrian belief in resurrection 
and its possible influence in pre-Islamic Arabia at the time of Muhammad.’” In 
that case, one might also infer that the Qur'an was perhaps not solely under a 
Judaeo-Christian sphere of influence and understood Zoroastrian doctrines only 
as mediated through Judaeo-Christian beliefs and literature but could have had 
first-hand knowledge of Zoroastrian sources. The Qur'an appears, at least once, 
explicit in its awareness of Zoroastrianism or some form thereof (i.e. Qur'an 
22:17)."* Resurrection being a known concept in pre-Islamic Arabia is even 
attested in the Qur'an, emphasizing that the Qur'an is not bringing a concept that 
is foreign to its audience, even when the audience is made up of neither Jews nor 
Christians; Patricia Crone even made a note of that in an article published 
posthumously.'” The following passage demonstrates that the Qur'an's audience is 
aware of resurrection and believe in God. 
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7? He it is Who created you on the earth, and unto Him shall you be gathered. 
** And He it is Who gives life and causes death, and unto Him belongs the 
variation of the night and the day. Will you not, then, understand? *'Nay, but they 
say the like of that which was said by those of old. *"They say, ‘What, when we 
have died and are dust and bones, are we to be resurrected? *We and our fathers 
were certainly warned of this before. These are nothing but stories [asdtir]'*° of 
those of old’ *'Say, "Whose is the earth and whosoever is upon it, if you know?’ 
They will say, 'God's: Say, Will you not, then, take heed?’ 

Qur'an 23:79-85 


The logical question the passage poses is that since the audience believes in God, 
who owns the earth and those upon it, then in what sense would they be surprised 
if God is capable of resurrecting the dead? Additionally, the Qur'an uses the term 
asátir for stories; often a neglected fact, the term implies that those stories are 
written down and not simply oral traditions.'*' The root s-t-r is even used by the 
Qur'an to define writing:'Nün. By the pen and that which they inscribe [yasturün]' 
(Qur'an 68:1). 

Crone writes, ‘three positions are described in the Qur'àn: belief in the 
resurrection, scepticism about it, and outright denial of it? She assumes the 
possibility that the audience of the Qur'an might actually have some biblical 
background. Regardless, the Qur'an does suggest that the message it is bringing 
them, even when the audience is assumed to be pre-Islamic Arabs (neither Jews 
nor Christians), is not new and is not something of which their forefathers were 
unaware (e.g. Qur'an 23:68, 46:17). 

With various concepts of an afterlife or lack thereof in Near Eastern cultures, it 
would be important to understand how and what the Qur'an refers to in its 
passages about death and resurrection. The next chapters focus on some Semitic 
terms that denote life and death. Then, a closer reading will analyse the Qur'anic 
passages on resurrection, while comparing them with biblical, extrabiblical, and 
rabbinic literature. The comparisons are made to understand the possible subtexts 
alluded to by the Qur'an and to shed light on the Qur'anic interpretation of some 
of the passages on death and resurrection. 


Methodology 


The method used in the analysis and arguments of this book is an intra- and inter- 
textual analysis of the Qur'an within itself and biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic 
literature. In recent scholarship, this method has been used by various scholars, such 
as Reuven Firestone,'** John Reeves,'*^ Nicolai Sinai, 7 Gabriel Reynolds," Emran 
El-Badawi,'** Holger Zellentin'? and many others. Obviously, this trend has existed 
even longer than that list suggests; however, some earlier Western scholarship was 
more polemical in their approach than the more recent scholarship on the matter.^? 

The Qur'an and biblical literature enjoy an intertextual relationship. In Reuven 
Firestones words, the Qur'an 'contains so many parallels with the Hebrew Bible 
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and New Testament that it could not possibly exist without its scriptural 
predecessors as subtexts. The Qur'n itself recognizes this in its extremely 
referential nature.” The intra- and inter-textual approach employed in this book 
mirrors that of the hermeneutical method demonstrated in my previous book 
Quranic Hermeneutics: Between Science, History, and the Bible.’ Accordingly, 
Arabic terms of the Qur'an are compared to identify how their definitions are 
attested in other Semitic languages with the possible use of wordplay. 

Like Qur anic Hermeneutics, this book attempts to transcend any agenda. It is 
neither attempting to suggest, for example, that physical resurrection in the sense 
of bones leaving their graves literally exists in the Qur'an in a clear, uncontested 
description nor is the goal to frame such a notion as completely alien to the Qur'an. 
It only suggests that some verses in the Qur'an that have traditionally been viewed 
as clear examples of literal resurrection are perhaps not quite so, when sufficiently 
intertextualized with biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic literature. 

Some believers of certain religious traditions feel threatened by epistemic 
humility. However, Katherine Dormandy has demonstrated that epistemic humility 
serves religious beliefs more than dogmatic beliefs for the very simple reason that 
when counterevidence is received by a dogmatic believer, their whole worldview 
may be shattered.'? She argues that even if someone holds a dogmatic-but-true 
belief, they would still be under the sin of epistemic vices like intellectual arrogance: 


We cannot deny that it [epistemic humility] comes with epistemic risks, but the 
epistemic gains that it promises, including religious truth, understanding, and 
epistemic agency, are better than any gains there may be eschewing it. Moreover, 
eschewing epistemic humility poses a far greater epistemic risk to her religious 
beliefs than the dogmatic-but-true believer seems to realize.'? 


Since Dormandy considers that if dogmatic-but-true belief gives birth to an 
epistemic vice of intellectual arrogance, epistemic humility, in contrast, is a 
virtue. She even argues, 


...it [religious disagreement] can promote the improvement of religious belief 
systems by delivering outside criticism, additional evidence, epistemic 
alternatives, and counterinstances to ones biases. Far from being otiose or 
distracting when your religious belief system is largely accurate already, religious 
disagreement can help safeguard it against creeping inaccuracy and promote 
new insights.” 


Therefore, as much as possible - and forgive any lapses - the method used attempts 
to maintain epistemic humility by being as objective as possible without necessarily 
strongly contradicting existing scholarship. For example, while I do not disagree 
with much current research, such as that by Gabriel Reynolds" and Emran El- 
Badawi,’ who have argued the close contact between the Qur'an and the Syriac 
traditions, I think that, in at least some parts, the Qur'an is still aware of and 
engaging with other traditions, including perhaps the Greek New Testament. I 
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have argued that the Qur'an is probably aware of the Gospel of John and possibly 
attempts to interpret the Gospel’s Christology based on its Greek text.” Even 
within the Syriac tradition, the Qur'an is possibly aware of traditions beyond just 
the Peshitta, such as Tatian's rendition of the Gospels.” Accordingly, though the 
Qur'an is aware of the Syriac traditions, it might also be aware of the Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Greek texts of the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament, or at least 
in certain hybrid texts. Thus, the engagement of the Qur'an lies not exclusively 
with the Syriac traditions, and the philological method used in this book reflects 
that. 

Additionally, considerable intratextuality and intertextuality are analysed from 
within the Qur'an and between the Qur'an and the biblical, extrabiblical and 
rabbinic traditions. The intra- and inter-connectedness in the text are similar to 
those outlined by Michael Fishbane on inner-biblical exegesis, in his Biblical 
Interpretation in Ancient Israel." As Fishbane demonstrates, parallelism in 
vocabulary, phraseology, theme, motif and other linguistic and formulaic markers 
may provide good cases for candidacy towards intertextual allusions. Within 
Qur’anic studies, a method similar to that of Fishbane, defined as intertextual 
polysemy, has also been used to demonstrate how points of intertextuality may be 
determined to identify inner-Qur'anic and Qur’anic-biblical allusions.*” As to the 
use of rabbinic literature, ever more scholarly work suggests that parts of the 
Qur'an are very well aware of rabbinic tradition,"? and the findings in this book 
continue to demonstrate and validate this concept even further. 

Much research in Qur'anic studies today discusses the composition of the 
Qur'an within its Late Antique context. While the earlier Orientalist approach was 
to show the influence of either Jewish or Christian traditions on the Qur'an, that 
was much too simplistic and awkwardly biased.?* However, scholarship in the past 
few decades has come to appreciate the intricate relationship between the Qur'an 
and the traditions around it, preferring to call it engagement instead of influence." 
Regardless of the nomenclature or definitions one prefers to use, there is no doubt 
that many parts of the Qur'an appear to be aware of many of these traditions. As 
Michael Graves puts it, the reception history of the Qur'an is not very different 
from the New Testament, which did not necessarily always directly receive the 
traditions from the Hebrew Bible, but through a transmission process that 
elaborated on earlier traditions.” Many of the examples made in this book directly 
reflect the Qur'anic engagement with biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic traditions, 
especially when analysing the Qur'anic passages that appear to allude to these 
literature while discussing the theme of resurrection. 

This book begins to look into the terminologies used by the Qur'an on life and 
death, comparing it with the Near Eastern and biblical traditions. It then looks into 
the concepts of death and life, doing the same comparison with those traditions. It 
later engages with the Qur'anictexts that appear to portray vividly and undoubtedly 
physical resurrection and how these portrayals are compared with biblical, 
extrabiblical and rabbinic traditions. The examples analysed in detail include (1) 
the man in the desolate town who dies and is later resurrected (i.e. Qur'an 2:259); 
(2) Abrahams ritual with the birds, which God asks him to perform as a sign of 
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resurrection (i.e. Qur'an 2:260); (3) the portrayal of people leaving their graves; 
and (4) the red/yellow cow, which depicts bringing the dead back to life (i.e. Qur'an 
2:67-73). 

When dealing with biblical texts, scholars have looked into various textual 
studies that discuss dating, authorship, composition, redaction and so forth. 
However, since this study looks into the possible relationship between the Qur’an 
and biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic traditions, it is looking into the traditions 
that perhaps existed in Late Antiquity with which the Qur’an is possibly alluding 
to or drawing its arguments or engagements. For example, while scholars divide 
the Book of Zechariah, of which chapters 9-14 are considered apocalyptic and 
composed later than the beginning of the book,” during Late Antiquity, the book 
was already taken as a whole by the community. As the Qur’an is part of the 
reception history of the biblical traditions within Late Antiquity, this study would 
not delve into details of these biblical texts and their composition or authorship 
much earlier during Antiquity: it would be irrelevant to how the Qur’an might 
have viewed such traditions, except where it may be necessary to note such 
authorship and composition. For example, when dealing with some rabbinic 
literature, such questions may become important as some of that literature could 
be late midrash (rabbinic commentaries), which will be an issue, especially when 
dealing with the red cow ritual in Chapter 9. 

Consequently, even when looking at midrash works and their interpretations of 
biblical literature, it is not to suggest that this is what the Hebrew Bible specifically 
meant by it, but at least, it outlines a reception community with an interpretation 
that perhaps existed in the Qur’anic milieu. For example, when this book looks 
into the interpretations in Genesis Rabbah, it is not necessarily suggesting that this 
is what the Hebrew Bible specifically means, but that some of these interpretations 
might have been available as oral or written traditions that were circulating among 
the Jewish community in the Qur’anic milieu. 

Notably, the limitations of this study must be made explicit.” Accordingly, this 
book will attempt to avoid making assertions and keep its hypotheses in the realm 
of possibility. There is no way, at least not yet, to go back into history and explicitly 
manage to ask what the authorial intent is of any piece of literature. Moreover, even 
with a living author, it is difficult to explicitly understand their intent on the 
meaning of their narrative, whether oral or literary. Narratives are an art, and like 
any art, sometimes an author might purposely even allow the listener or reader to 
develop an independent aesthetical reception, a concept that Wolfgang Iser has 
argued.” Therefore, to pinpoint an exact interpretation of any narrative is not 
possible. Understanding the humility that comes from dealing with unknowns and 
uncertainties, one should accept as a natural limitation that no interpretation can 
be absolute.?'? 

The Qur'an is part of the reception history of biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic 
literature. As part of this reception history, it is not entirely evident how and why 
the Qur'an re-articulates some of that literature. For example, even though the 
earliest intentions of Ezekiel 37 point to the resurrection of a nation and not some 
eschatological resurrection of bones literally leaving their graves, it does not 
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assume that some later traditions which received Ezekiel 37 did not interpret it in 
such a way, as well. Therefore, even if we connect some Qur’anic narratives about 
resurrection with biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic subtexts that do not necessarily 
discuss resurrection in a literal sense of bones leaving their graves, it would be 
difficult to recognize whether the Qur'an is more committed perhaps to the 
earliest intentions of those texts/traditions or if it is repurposing them. 

Timothy Beal argues that reception history of the Bible carries with it such 
limitations and for that reason he suggests that one needs to shift more towards the 
cultural history of scriptures.?" In this he is inspired by Wilfred Cantwell Smith, a 
Qur’anic scholar, who wanted to introduce the cultural studies applied in the 
reception of the Qur'an into biblical studies.”” Since there is no way to know 
anything definitively - apart from knowing that we do not know, as Socrates put it, 
according to Plato - the best way to avoid limitations and to maintain intellectual 
humility is by suggesting possibilities, not closing off avenues of thought by 
overconfident assertions. 


Chapter 2 


TERMINOLOGIES OF LIFE 


To explore the Qur’an’s death and resurrection, it is imperative to ascertain the 
Qur anic concept of the nafs, or self. Is the nafs a disembodied soul or a monistic 
self (i.e. individual: literally an indivisible persona), in which the soul and body are 
indistinct? The Qur'an was born out of the Near East and its initial audience 
comprised direct members of that context; nafs evolved with ancient Near Eastern 
societies before its appearance in the Qur'an in Late Antiquity. One of the largest 
bodies of literature available from ancient Semites comes from the ancient 
Israelites, a starting point for defining both nafs and ‘life’ in the ancient Near East. 
In a book that seeks to understand the concept of death in the Qur'an, then there 
is no escape from trying to define its concept of life. 


Monism/dualism of the soul debate 


Due to the rising scholarly debate on bioethics, when Mohammad Rakesh and 
S.M.R. Ayati looked into the possible understanding of the nafs from the Qur'an 
and its relationship to the so-called mind-body problem and what a soul or 
personhood means; they concluded that death constitutes the loss of personhood, 
which is consciousness or mind that is located in the physical brain. The mind- 
body problem, which exists of course outside Islam and the Qur'an, prompts 
several theological questions on whether a disembodied soul exists, and if it does, 
what relationship it has with the body.’ In the world of cognitive science of religion, 
what the soul is and how it is related to the mind is unknown.’ From a scientific 
perspective, we do not know the nature of the soul and if it even exists.* While 
science appears to be closing down the gap between the mind and the brain, and 
with it the concept of a dualistic soul? some scholars and theologians have 
attempted to discredit that science, while others attempt to harmonize their 
theology with such science. 

The definition of life similarly enjoys no consensus across various disciplines. 
Whether it is definable is even up for debate,’ as Edouard Machery concludes: 


Life definitionists have too often been careless: They have constantly mixed folk 
intuitions with scientific considerations. However, they have to decide whether 
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the notion of life at stake is the folk concept of life or a scientific concept. In the 
first case, there is little hope of finding a definition of life since, like most folk 
concepts, the folk concept of life is not a definition, and it is unlikely to yield a set 
of intuitive judgments about what is alive that can be captured by a definition 
non-arbitrarily. In the second case, life can perhaps be defined. However, because 
the study of life spreads over several disciplines, life definitionists are likely to 
end up with several, intensionally and extensionally different definitions of life 
without having any means to choose between them. Defining life is then likely to 
be pointless.’ 


This issue becomes interesting because some scholars have argued that the nafs 
(lit: breath), according to some ancient Semitic sources, including parts of the 
Hebrew Bible, is just the life force in the body and not necessarily a disembodied 
soul. Further exploration shows that the ancient Semites were able to comprehend 
a dualistic nature of the soul and body, yet it still raises a bedrock question: if the 
nafs is, at least sometimes, understood as a life force in the body as some form of a 
materialistic monistic view, what exactly is the definition of such a life force, if we 
cannot even define what life is. The definition of life is unknown and, perhaps, as 
Machery suggests, pointless.” However, without a definition of life, can we even 
define death? 

There always had been various views about the relationship of the nafs and the 
body in the ancient Near East that varied between a monistic view, which takes 
the nafs as a holistic self of body and soul, and a dualistic view that there is 
an incorporeal entity - the soul, which is distinct from the body." Although 
most scholars of ancient Israel claim that the Israelites did not have a dualistic 
understanding, Richard Steiner and others have argued otherwise.? John Cooper 
even argues that the Hebrew Bible is not only implicit or vaguely points to such a 
direction, but explicitly forwards the notion when stating, 'and the dust returns 
to the earth as it was, and the breath [spirit/rüah] returns to God who gave it 
(Qoh. 12:7).? 

Nonetheless, some traditional biblical scholars caution that the purpose behind 
this verse is not to provide a theological understanding of the afterlife but simply 
toconfirm the existence of one," and some insist that it is not necessarily describing 
a dualistic nature of human beings.” According to Howard Bream, this passage 
is open-ended, providing no definitive answer as to the concept of an afterlife or 
resurrection. Whether or not the passage ignores the existence of an afterlife and 
simply suggests that a person might be annihilated," it would be untenable to 
argue that this verse states the necessary existence of an afterlife or the immortality 
of the soul.'* If anything, it seems to negate some sort of physical and bodily 
resurrection.” It is closer to a portrayal of the dualistic nature of a human person 
than the portrayal of the existence of an afterlife. One might even argue that this 
passage speaks of the spirit (riiah) and not the soul/self (nepes), which may or may 
not be distinct.” 

There is no consensus among biblical scholars on the soul-body debate where, 
one side of the spectrum holds a monistic understanding and the other favours a 
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dualistic nature. This has been especially the case since the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, in which the nepes is sometimes seen holistically,’ but at times 
distinctively dualistically? - arguably due to Qumran having been associated with 
a postexilic community.” 

The medieval Muslim philosophers, Mu'tazilis and Ash aris, debated the soul- 
body question, especially whether the soul is a rational entity or just a life force.” 
Ayman Shihadeh, a scholar of Muslim philosophy, shows that throughout medieval 
times, there was no real consensus, and even while al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) stood 
against many philosophical attitudes,” he and al-Raghib al-Isfahàni (d. 502/1108) 
were influenced by philosophers and had accepted a dual nature of the soul-body 
problem. Nonetheless, it did not stop the debate amongst Muslim philosophers 
lasting to the time of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209) and beyond. 

As a comparison, most of the Qur'anic usage for heart(s) (qalb or albab) is 
metaphorical. Scholarly attempts to unravel a physical sense have been admittedly 
unsuccessful.” Since there is no debate that the usage of ‘heart’ terms in the Qur'an 
are typically understood figuratively, it would not be surprising if the nafs, even 
were it as corporeal as the heart, did not hold a metaphorical meaning. 

It should not be surprising if we cannot pinpoint the exact definition of nafs or 
life according to the communities of the Near East during Late Antiquity or the 
medieval period. Since even in modern times there is no consensus and defining it 
might be futile, perhaps the same can be said of attempts to do so historically. 
Evidence points to different positions on the matter because even historically, it 
was unlikely there was any one consensus. 


Life 


Gen. 1:20 uses nepes hayyá (living breath/soul?), which is typically understood to 
refer to creatures or animals." Analysing these two terms, nepes and hayyá, closely, 
we may approach what Genesis is trying to convey. Sometimes nepes is used to 
mean life, but it is clear from the passage that it is not always so. Using the adjective 
hayyá with nepes implies that a nepes may exist without being alive (hay) - in other 
words, that there can be a dead nepes, which the Hebrew Bible (e.g. Lev. 21:11) does 
attest to,” as does the Talmud.” 

The root h-y-h, or h-y-y, appears in Western Semitic but not Eastern Semitic; it also 
exists in some other Western Afroasiatic languages.* The Ugaritic cognate has its root 
in h-w-y, which would not be strange within weak verb roots, where the waw and 
yod are sometimes transposed. Akkadian uses the term baldtu for ‘life, which is 
etymologically related to the root p-l-t in Hebrew and Aramaic.” There seems to be 
no cognate for the root b-I-t in Arabic, as most likely the definition of b-l-¢ in Arabic 
that means a hard surface? is a loanword from the Latin palatium, meaning palace," 
or from the Greek platys, meaning flat and broad,” which is in turn from the Proto- 
Indian-European (PIE) root plat, meaning to spread out, to flatten or an expanse,” 
which evolved into ‘place’ in English. There is some evidence of an early use of the root 
b-I-t in pre-Islamic Arabic poetry dated to the sixth century, if one would accept their 
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authenticity," but the root b-I-d is possibly earlier? and is used in the Qur'an to mean 
‘land (e.g. Qur'an 16:7, 90:1-2).? The Arabic root b-l-d does not appear to have a 
cognate in other Western Semitic languages. 

The Arabic term ‘umur can mean life or lifespan” (e.g. Qur'an 2:96, 10:16, 
16:70, 21:44, 22:5, 26:18, 28:45, 35:11, 35:37, 36:68), while, from the same root, 
‘amara, ma mar," or ma 'mürah means a place where people live? (e.g. Qur'an 
9:17-18, 11:61, 30:9). Similarly, in Arabic, the term hayy, which means living, is 
also used to mean a place where people live,? and used accordingly in pre-Islamic 
poetry.“ The common denominator between those roots is life. 

In Western Semitic, such as Ugaritic, the term used to mean life is also hyh, 
while the term blmt, which is from bl mt (without death), is an allusion to 
immortality, as used in 2 Aqhat 6:26-29.* In an earlier passage of the same Ugaritic 
text, the term np3 is used with hy to also note a relationship between the two 
terms.“ Phoenician and Punic languages also use the term hym to mean life." This 
suggests that the root h-y-y for life is well attested in Western Semitic languages 
sharing the same semantic range. 

The Qur'an specifically uses the root h-y-y in opposition to m-w-t, which means 
death (e.g. Qur'an 2:154, 3:169, 16:21, 35:22, 77:26). The term hayy in the Qur'an 
seems to be very specific to life, and it is distinct from the term nafs, since the 
Qur'an notes that the nafs could be dead (e.g. Qur'an 3:185, 29:57, 31:34). 
Therefore, h-y-y may be viewed as very specifically meaning life, unlike nafs, which 
can be described as an entity that can die. 


The nature of the nepe$ among the ancient Semites 


The root h-y-h in Gen. 1:30, which portrays animals (kol hayyat ha 'áres) as living 
(hayyá) nepes, operates similarly in Gen. 1:20. In the description of the formation 
of man in Gen. 2:7, God blew into the mans nostrils the breath of life (nismat 
hayyim) and the man became (yéhí) a living soul/self (nepes hayyá). With life 
modifying both breath and self, a closer analysis of něšāmā and nepes is necessary 
to better recognize their distinction with life (/1-y-/1). 

The term nésámá means breath or wind,” giving it meanings similar to nepes? 
and ráah. In the Hebrew Bible, něšāmâ seems to be used solely to refer to 
something coming out of God (e.g. Gen. 2:7, 7:22; Job 4:9, 32:8, 33:4, 37:10). Usually, 
though not necessarily always, it gives life to living creatures (e.g. Gen. 7:22; Deut. 
20:16; Job 27:3; Isa. 2:22; Prov. 20:27; Dan. 5:23, 10:17).? In some contexts, nismat 
rüah denotes a blast of a wrathful breath (e.g. 2 Sam. 22:16, and repeated in 
Ps. 18:15).? Thus, né$ámá appears to be breath from God, which sometimes gives 
life to a creature, making it alive.” While this term has an Arabic cognate (n-s-m), 
the Qur'an does not use it. 

Nepes appears to have an overlapping connotation, and it is important to look 
at it closely. Gen. 1:20-21 states that God made swarms of living nepes in the 
waters, and in verse 24, the same were created on land. Gen. 2:7 relates that after 
nismat hayyim was blown into man, the man became a living nepes. This brings us 
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to different interpretations - that nismat hayyim transformed to nepes hayyá or 
that ni$mat hayyim is itself nepes hayyá, making nismat and nepes synonymous.” 
Al-Farahidi (d. 170/786) has considered the Arabic usage of nasam, although not 
used by the Qur'an, to be synonymous with nafas, although there is evidence 
from poetry contemporary to the Qur'an that show a distinction between those 
two terms.” 

In ancient Egypt, the concept of life and its transfiguration in death are 
multifaceted. A person is made of the ka” and the ba.? The ka is energy,” and the 
ba is the embodiment of power sometimes referred to as the soul® — personality 
and all the characteristics that make an individual unique. The ba survives after 
death; though it is considered physical, it is distinct from the body (khat). At the 
time of death, the ka leaves the body.? After funerary rites, the dead person 
transforms into the akh, when the ba and ka are reunited.9 If the reunification 
transforms into the akh, and the ba is considered corporeal, then it is perhaps 
possible to imagine the akh as a resurrected body, but one that it is distinct from 
the original body (khat). Even though ancient Egyptian understanding of the 
composition of human beings is distinct, it is not completely alien: parts of it are 
comparable to other ancient Near Eastern cultures, especially when it comes to the 
life force that animates the body.” 

In Akkadian, napishtu and napshu mean life, person, self or breath.9 As 
familiar as that may now sound, their use in Akkadian as person or self is less 
common than it is in Western Semitic: the term more frequently used for self 
in Akkadian is ramdnu.® The Old Akkadian term ramanu, meaning self,” does not 
seem to have a cognate in Western Semitic. Because living creatures breathe, 
napshu may have received the connotation of self over time. Nonetheless, even 
though there are different terms for breath or life force of the self in Akkadian, 
there is a distinct word for the soul of the dead, which is etemmu,® although it 
may have sometimes been used for an embodied soul. In the Akkadian Epic of 
Atrahasis,? the etemmu (human soul)” comes from the god’s flesh, while the 
human tēmu (intellect)" is from the damu (blood)” of the god.” Considering 
these philological relationships and distinctions, ancient Semites do seem to have 
been aware of some sort of dualist nature of humans (body and soul); the unique 
term for a disembodied soul can be traced as far back as Sumerian and Old 
Akkadian writings.” 

Scholars of Semitic languages, Jonas Greenfield and Richard Steiner suggest 
that the Hebrew nepes may be compared to the semantic range of the Akkadian 
etemmu,” as even in Akkadian, the difference between napishtu and etemmu, 
though once thought to be the difference between an embodied or disembodied 
soul after death * may not necessarily be the case." 

The Qur'an uses the root t-m-m, which is a hapax legomenon in the Qur'an, as 
a possible reference to the Day of Resurrection (i.e. Qur'an 79:34). It is of obscure 
meaning. The Arabic lexicographer, al-Farahidi, states that in Arabic the root could 
mean to bury in the soil.” He also states that the Arabs used to say, “They brought 
with al-timm and al-rimm, which means they brought a ‘great issue.” However, 
they are unlikely to be related to the Akkadian etemmu or ramanu. 
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The root n-f-s is shared among the greater Afroasiatic languages to mean 
breath or soul.? The Akkadian term napishtu can also mean throat, from its use 
for breathing? however, it also means abundant or carded wool? The term 
nepeshtu or nepeshu also means performance, construction or ritual, which is an 
execution of something.? The term can also mean tools or utensils, especially 
those used in ritual.** The term nepishu also means a package of gold or silver.” As 
a comparison, in Arabic the term nafis means something desired, of great value 
or rare, especially money.® The use of nepes to mean desire and appetite is also 
found in Ugaritic," Hebrew and Aramaic.* The etymology of this meaning may 
be due to people competing for or craving (yatanáfasün) it; the semantic 
definition for competition or craving is used in Qur'an 83:26. The etymology of 
competition (mundfasah) might be due to people competing with exertion and 
therefore breathing (yatanaffasün) heavily. The term tanaffas can also mean to be 
relieved in Arabic,” with Hebrew (e.g. Exod. 31:17), Aramaic and Ethiopic cognates 
as well.” 

In Gen. 2:7, it is not clear whether nepes is the same as the ni$mat. Later rabbis, 
according to Genesis Rabbah, considered nepes, nismat and růah to be all analogous 
to life? Gen. 2:7 says that God formed man from dust and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life. Then, the man became a living nepes. The question here 
is what was made alive - the body, which is from dust, or the nepes itself? The 
rabbis interpreted this passage, according to Genesis Rabbah, to mean that when 
God breathed into the man’s nostrils, the man was infused with a soul (nepes).? In 
an attempt to understand the soul in light of biology and psychology in the turn of 
the twentieth century, H. Wheeler Robinson in The Christian Doctrine of Man 
argues that the Hebrews considered personality (or soul) as part of an animated 
body, unlike the Greek dualist approach to the soul and the body, which were held 
in distinction from each other;?' an understanding still held by some scholars.” 
Similarly, by the mid-twentieth century, Ludwig Köhler suggests that Gen. 2:7 does 
not denote that a person has a vital self, but is a vital self.” However, the man being 
made of dust (the body) does not necessarily mean it is a nepes. It can be interpreted 
to mean that the nepes came into being (hayyá) only after nismat hayyim was 
blown into the man (dust).”” 

Arguing that both dualistic and monistic natures of nepes are compatible,” Ed 
Noort looks into the ancient Near Eastern context of Gen. 2:7. He considers 
its non-priestly and pre-exilic background, which would correspond neither to 
Ezekiel 37 (which depicts a form of resurrection) nor to the wisdom text of 
Qoh. 12:7 (which depicts the dead body returns to the dust of the earth and the 
spirit returns to God) during the Hellenistic period. Accordingly, Noort feels that 
Gen. 2:7 does not contain a premise for the dualistic nature of humans, nor does 
he think the latter examples necessarily imply as much. Yet he reasons that Gen. 2:7 
still discerns the human body from the life force that animates it. Nonetheless, 
Noort acknowledges that during the Hellenistic period, various communities 
understood Gen. 2:7 in a dualistic manner and such understanding continued 
throughout Late Antiquity, though a non-dualistic understanding of Gen. 2:7 also 
continued as well.” 
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Ancient Hebrews may have considered the nepes to be the breath of a living 
creature. At the time of death, this breath (nepe3) leaves the body.’ When the 
Hebrew Bible speaks of the spirit (rûah), the receiving community did not 
necessarily equate it with the soul (nepes).'°' To some, a person does not have to 
die for his spirit (rûah) to go into someone else, and this is especially the case 
with Moses and the seventy elders of Israel: God takes part of the spirit in Moses 
and places it on the seventy (i.e. Num. 11:17). The two also remain distinct when 
Elisha requests a double portion of Elijah spirit (i.e. 2 Kgs. 2:9).'? This seems to 
suggest strongly that the Hebrew definition of spirit (rah) was usually different 
from self or soul (nepes), at least to some of the author-editors of the Hebrew 
Bible.'? 

The Hebrew Bible uses nepes in various contexts to mean soul, living being, life, 
person, desire, appetite, emotion and passion." In a survey of various biblical 
dictionaries, Nancey Murphy locates translations for nepes ranging from ‘soul’ to 
‘self’. However, looking at the term from a semantic perspective does not always 
provide us with enough evidence of what it might have meant to the ancient 
Hebrews, since language evolves through different times and geographic locations. 
Hans Walter Wolff suggests that the root meaning of nepes may have originated 
from the Proto-Semitic (PSem) root pes, related onomatopoetically to the hissing 
sound of breath."* The same root also exists in Sumerian, and possibly Proto- 
Sumerian, meaning breath." Gerald Schroeder suggests that the nepes in the 
creation story of Genesis is a clue that suggests some sort of spiritual creation of 
the soul and not the body.’ 

It is difficult to discern with any certainty in the Hebrew Bible whether nepes is 
an immortal soul that survives after bodily death or if it ceases to exist with the 
death of the body, especially since the type of literature and the period spans a 
large swathe of time and diverse reception communities. We may derive some 
clues that the nepes may be delivered from death (e.g. Josh. 2:13; Ps. 33:19, 56:13). 
However, is the nepes in these instances a matter of a dead soul going into life, or is 
it a dead body granted life (i.e. the resurrection of the body)? Ps. 56:13 seems to 
suggest a spiritual death. The psalmist is not necessarily talking of God delivering 
his body from death but, perhaps, his soul. However, Num. 6:6 prohibits those who 
vow a separation (dedication) to God to go near a dead nepes - the term is in most 
instances understood as ‘body. The Septuagint translates nepes mainly as psyché 
(soul), even in Num. 6:6. This leads us to the conclusion that the translators of the 
Septuagint seem to have understood nepes as the soul.'? In contrast, the Masoretic 
text of Ezek. 44:25, which speaks of not going near a dead body, uses the term 
‘adam, which might infer a physical body. However, the Septuagint still translates 
this as psyché, implying the soul (nepes). Overall, the Septuagint is not always 
consistent when using psyché, when compared with the Masoretic. Thus, it is 
difficult to understand whether the nepes in Num. 6:6 is to be understood as ‘soul 
or body; at least to the translators of the Septuagint and what the original Hebrew 
term used from the translated text. Nonetheless, it seems that Ezek. 44:25 is the 
only instance where the Greek psyché is used for a corpse (dead ‘adam)."° Perhaps 
its use in this passage could have had a different Hebrew term from the translated 
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text (nepes instead of ‘dddm as in Lev. 21:1),!! an error, or an interpretation by the 
translator(s) of this passage.” 

Steiner suggests that the Hebrew nepes is similar to the Sam'alian!? n-b-$.!* 
The transformation of the pe’ to bet may be found in various Northwestern Semitic 
inscriptions, including Sam alian.'? Some scholars have suggested that n-b-š and 
n-p-s were indistinguishable in the local dialects, and are both pronounced as 
naps.!* If n-b-$ is equivalent to the Akkadian efemmu, in that it is perhaps a 
disembodied soul, and n-b-s is equivalent to n-p-s, Steiner suggests that this should 
mean that a nepes could also contain the meaning of a disembodied soul (the 
Akkadian etemmu).!” 

The root n-f-s can also mean a funerary monument in Northwestern Semitic, 
Phoenician, Syriac Aramaic and South Arabian. In Nabatean, it can even distinctly 
mean a tomb, which assumes that it is not necessarily life in itself.” In ancient 
Mesopotamian texts, there are two words used to mean a wind-like entity that 
exists in living bodies and survives death: zaqiqu (a dream soul)!” and an 
etemmu.'? Both souls depart a dead body and go to the netherworld, where they 
were expected to receive funerary rites and sacrifice from the living, "! which is not 
too different from ancient Egyptian concepts.'? Steiner considers these concepts 
of the soul to be common in the ancient Near East and believes that if there is 
any Hittite influence, the Hittite traditions are themselves derived from Syro- 
Mesopotamian.!? Steiner even uses Qur'an 39:42 to describe the concept of nafs 
as a soul that departs a body in his argument that such a concept of ‘nepe would 
have existed in the ancient Near East with the term having a semantic capacity 
inherited from the speakers of PSem.’* 

If the ancient Hebrews considered nepes the holistic entire being,” the physical 
and the animated living body, then one might consider the psalmists of Ps. 56:13 
or 116:8-9, for example, to be referring to a metaphoric spiritual death, when 
talking of delivering the soul (nepes) from death,” which is what Augustine 
(d. 430 cz) had also suggested: 


For I was what? Dead. Through myself I was dead: through You I am what? Alive. 
Therefore ‘in me, O God, are Your vows, which I will render of praise to You: 
Behold I love my God: no one doth tear Him from me: that which to Him I may 
give, no one doth tear front me, because in the heart it is shut up. With reason is 
said with that former confidence, ‘What should man do unto me?" 


Since the psalmists use the death of the nepes as a metaphor for spiritual death,’ 
which Michael Fishbane argues is not unusual in the Hebrew Bible,” then perhaps 
the ancient Hebrews had two definitions for nepes. One would imply a holistic 
view of the physical body and the life force that embodies it, and the other 
would mean the soul within the body. The latter can be seen in Jonah 4:3 when the 
titular prophet asks God to take his nepes, as it is better for him to die. It seems 
unlikely that Jonah asked his holistic self (body and soul) to be taken by God;’ it 
is more likely he meant the living force in that body (assuming the soul was 
separate). 
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Looking at further clues of what nepes means brings us to the following passage 
in Deuteronomy: 


Only be sure that you do not eat the blood; for the blood is the life [nepes], and 
you shall not eat the life [nepes] with the flesh." 
Deut. 12:23 


Here we see that the nepes is the life force, defined by the blood itself, which is 
similar to its portrayal in Lev. 17:11. Indeed, in Arabic the term nifds is used to 
mean blood, especially after childbirth or menstrual blood,” which might be due 
to this type of blood specifically related to making life. If the blood is understood 
to be physical, then the nepes is being described as a physical force of life - another 
example of the ancient Hebrews holding two possible definitions for nepes. 

According to James Barr, nepes in Gen. 2:7 might hold a dualistic nature, in 
which man is made of two substances, the physical flesh and a disembodied soul 
or breath.!? First, Gen. 2:7 states that God created man from the dust of the ground 
- but the physical body made of dust is not called nepes.'** Second, it states that 
God breathed into this dust the breath of life. Only when the breath of life is 
breathed into the dust does the man become a living nepes.'* In the context of this 
passage, the term nepes does not denote a non-living body;'"* it can mean either 
the soul or, holistically, the living body.'? Gen. 2:7 seems to describe nepes as living 
(hayyá), as opposed to dead. The verse is perhaps casting the nepes that way 
because there could, by contrast, be a dead nepes, as has been established. Roger 
Uitti says as much too, but interprets a dead nepes not as spiritual death but 
complete annihilation.’ 

When Gen. 2:17 warns of eating from the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
the statement that the consequence will be certain death has prompted much 
scholarly debate as to the nature of that death, with some suggesting that it does 
not imply the death of the body but more precisely that of the nepes."? Later in 
history, this is how Philo (d. 50 cE) understood it: 


10 Accordingly God says, ‘In the day in which ye eat of it ye shall die the death: 
And yet, though they have eaten of it, they not only do not die, but they even 
beget children, and are the causes of life to other beings besides themselves. 
What, then, are we to say? Surely that death is of two kinds; the one being the 
death of the man, the other the peculiar death of the soul - now the death of the 
man is the separation of his soul from his body, but the death of the soul is 
the destruction of virtue and the admission of vice; "sand consequently God 
calls that not merely to die; but to die the death’; showing that he is speaking not 
of common death, but of that peculiar and especial death which is the death of 
the soul, buried in its passions and in all kinds of evil. And we may almost say 
that one kind of death is opposed to the other kind. For the one is the separation 
of what was previously existing in combination, namely, of body and soul. But 
this other death, on the contrary, is a combination of them both, the inferior one, 
the body, having the predominance, and the superior one, the soul, being made 
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subject to it. "When, therefore, God says, to die the death; you must remark that 
he is speaking of that death which is inflicted as punishment, and not of that 
which exists by the original ordinance of nature. The natural death is that one by 
which the soul is separated from the body. But the one which is inflicted as a 
punishment, is when the soul dies according to the life of virtue, and lives only 
according to the life of vice. ^? 


The living nepes of Gen. 2:7 is perhaps what would die, according to verse 17. As 
Steiner points out, when Gen. 35:18 narrates Rachel’s death, it states that her nepes 
was departing, as an allusion to her death.'*' It seems that Gen. 35:18 is referring 
not to Rachel’s body and soul departing, but rather to the life force within her 
body,'” possibly something like the soul, which supports the dualistic notion of 
body and soul. When Elijah raises the widow's son in 1 Kgs. 17:21-22, he stretches 
his hand over the boy's body and supplicates God asking that his nepes will come 
into him again. Indeed, his nepes does come, giving him life. Steiner emphasizes 
that nepes is not life, because life is not a spatial entity that can enter or leave a 
body.!? This further indicates that the ancient Israelites were able to conceptualize 
a dualistic notion of body and soul. 

The early Christians also seem to have conceptualized a sort of a disembodied 
soul, although there are scholars who have argued otherwise. Some Christian 
theologians assume that the departed soul is embodied with a body in heaven (as 
opposed to an earthly body) at the time of death to conform to the biblical concept 
of having no such thing as an intermediate state after death.'^ 

Paul states, T know a person in Christ who fourteen years ago was caught up 
to the third heaven - whether in the body or out of the body I do not know; 
God knows’ (2 Cor. 12:2). In this passage, Paul appears to be unsure whether 
a bodily assumption to heaven had occurred, or one without the body. He 
grants equal possibility to either. In Walter Schmithals view, Paul might have had 
Gnostic opponents with whom he is showing an affinity by proposing a possible 
disembodied journey. However, this is not necessarily the case.’ Jewish 
traditions at the time of Paul do point to both types of assumption as a possibility. 
According to some Jewish traditions, Enoch and Elijah appear to have been 
assumed into heaven corporeally.'?? Other Jewish traditions also appear to include 
a spiritual assumption into heaven as a possibility, where the soul departs the body 
and enters (or ‘is assumed’) into heaven. For example, Philo states that when Moses 
went up to Sinai, his soul left his body: “To such strains it is said that Moses was 
listening, when, having laid aside his body, for forty days and as many nights he 
touched neither bread nor water at all?! Therefore, it would not be unusual for 
Paul to think that either a bodily or spiritual assumption into heaven was possible. 
That his audience would be able to entertain the prospect of either does not 
necessarily mean that Paul was appealing to a certain group, though such a 
hypothesis also cannot be rejected. Some scholars, such as Jórg Baumgarten, have 
attempted to push the idea that ancient Israelites would not have been able to 
fathom a disembodied soul.? While one cannot be too sure about the earliest 
Israelite accounts, at least during the time of Paul the Jews were able to conceptualize 
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a disembodied soul, for even Josephus (d. c. 100 cz) also writes of the immortality 
of the soul and its disembodiment.'? 

Overall, it is apparent that from the ancient times and through Late Antiquity in 
the Near East, Semites have been able to have different understandings of the nafs, 
sometimes even simultaneously. While the concept of dualism possibly evolved 
over time amongst the ancient Semites, it still does not mean that a dualistic concept 
was foreign to them from the very beginning. The purpose behind this analysis is 
to understand what possible context existed in the Qur'anic milieu during Late 
Antiquity, both monistic and dualistic natures of humans pervaded the Near East, 
perhaps even simultaneously within the same communities. 


Nafs in the Qur'an 


The Islamic tradition harbours a belief in an intermediate state between death 
and resurrection.'^* During the intermediate state, the nafs (soul) exists, although 
disembodied, as argued by prominent traditional Muslim scholars such as Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064). The disembodied nafs was therefore not foreign to 
traditional and medieval Muslim scholars, including Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah 
(d. 751/1350). During the resurrection of the dead, it is assumed that the nafs is 
re-embodied. Yet even in many Muslim traditions, when people are resurrected, 
they do not necessarily take on their original bodies. Some prophetic traditions 
suggest that people are resurrected in the form of Adam (sixty cubits tall and 
thirty-three years of age); according to other traditions, people are resurrected 
in the beauty of Joseph."* 

If traditionally the bodies of resurrected people are different from their original 
bodies, this suggests some form of re-creation, and not pure resurrection as one 
might infer from the usual understanding of the same earthly body and bones are 
resurrected and leave their graves. This would also suggest that the nafs is a 
disembodied soul that would be re-embodied into a different physical body (or 
frame) in the form of Adam, according to some traditions. 

Perhaps one of the main differences between the concepts of resurrection and 
reincarnation is this question of same or different body. However, if some 
Muslim traditions hint that on the Day of Resurrection, the bodies are different, 
then it may have more affinity with some form of re-creation than the same bodies 
leaving their graves, although alternate traditions do assume that as well. 

Lisán al-‘arab states that nafs is spirit (rūh), but also states that there is a 
difference between them that is not within the lexicon's scope to discuss.!? The 
Qur'an, on the other hand, appears to distinguish between the two. Take Qur'an 
17:85, for example: “They ask you about the Spirit (al-rith). Say, “The Spirit [al-rüh] 
is from the Command [amr] of my Lord, and you have not been given knowledge, 
except a little?" Since people were asking about the Spirit, the implication is that 
they do not know what it is; however, when discussing nafs, the Qur'an apparently 
assumes its audience will understand what it is. Jane Smith writes, 'It is a matter 
of general agreement that nafs and rüh are each used in different ways in the 
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Qur'an, and that these usages can be classified and quite clearly distinguished 
from each other. Nonetheless from early on the terms came to be used more or less 
interchangeably by Muslim scholars?! Medieval Muslim scholars were swamped 
with contradictions concerning rah (spirit),? and the reason behind their 
inconsistencies is that they have used the term interchangeably with nafs, even 
though the Qur'an clearly distinguishes between the two. 

Al-Ghazali states that the nafs is the origin of everything corrupt in human 
behaviour? while the rah is godly.'** Modern scholars, such as ‘Abdulkarim 
Yünus al-Khatib (d. 1390/1970), also discuss the debates concerning nafs and rah, 
showing their distinct features in the Qur'an.'?^ Ahmad Shawgqi Ibrahim argues 
that nafs and rüh are two different things according to the Qur'an, where the rüh 
is blown into the body, but not the nafs.* According to his reading of the Qur'an, 
it is not the body that dies but the nafs.'? 

Typically, what is understood from the reference to killing a nafs in the Qur'an 
is killing a person, but did that mean a human, a soul or some other form of life 
force? To begin the investigation, take Qur'an 5:32, which alludes to a tradition 
found in the Mishnah and Talmud that killing a nafs is like killing all people.'®* The 
Qur'an, like the Talmud, refers to Cain and Abel’s story when making this moral 
equivalence. The Talmud states that by killing his innocent brother, Cain has killed 
not only Abel but also an entire people because he has, in effect, killed an entire 
potential line of descent.'? The Talmud expands this by repeating Gen. 4:10: "The 
bloods of your brother cry; where ‘bloods’ refers to the descendants." By killing 
the body, blood comes out and with it the soul, but the Talmud explains bloods 
metaphorically, extending even to those who were not yet physical beings. 
Accordingly, should the Hebrew term nepes, cognate to the Arabic nafs, be 
understood as ‘soul or as the physical person and his blood? 

Although Alan Segal suggests that the nafs in Arabic is the self and not 
necessarily the soul," this self personification does not necessarily need a body, 
according to the Qur'an. Perhaps it is even consciousness. The Qur an appears to 
state that even God has a nafs (e.g. Qur'an 20:41, 5:116), but it is unknown whether 
the Qur'an means it literally or simply using anthropomorphic descriptions 
for God. The concept of God having a nafs is not unique to the Qur'an. The 
disembodiment of the nepes may also be seen in the Hebrew Bibles insinuation 
that God has one (e.g. Lev. 26:11, 26:30; 1 Sam. 2:35; Job 23:13; Isa. 1:14, 42:1; 
Jer. 31:14; Amos 6:8),'” as well? The question remains: where the Qur'an 
explicitly discusses its death and resurrection (e.g. Qur'an 3:185, 21:35, 29:57), is 
the nafs necessarily physical? 

Gavin Picken arrived at five meanings in the Qur'an for nafs: (1) signifying 
the soul (e.g. Qur'an 6:93); (2) signifying the human being (e.g. Qur'an 31:28); 
(3) signifying the human beings power of understanding (e.g. Qur'an 27:14); 
(4) signifying the heart (e.g. Qur'an 7:205, 12:77); and (5) signifying the inclination 
to good and evil (e.g. Qur'an 50:16, 75:2, 79:37-41)."* Picken suggests that the 
Qur'an provides certain faculties to the nafs: it has desires (hawa) (e.g. Qur'an 
79:40-41), appetites (shahwah) (e.g. Qur'an 21:102) and needs (hajah) (e.g. Qur'an 
12:68)."5 The nafs also experiences hardship (mashaqqah) (e.g. Qur'an 16:7). 
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The nafs can also endure patiently (sabr) (e.g. Qur'an 18:28)."? The nafs has the 
qualities of miserliness (shuhh) (e.g. Qur'an 4:128), envy (hasad) (e.g. Quran 
2:109), fear (khawf) (e.g. Qur'an 20:67-68), anxiety (diq) (e.g. Qur'an 9:118), 
distress (haraj) (e.g. Qur'an 4:65), pride (kibr) (e.g. Qur'an 25:21) and grief 
(hasrah) (e.g. Qur'an 35:8, 39:56).? The nafs also has certain other cognitive 
characteristics, such as being affected by eloquent speech (e.g. Qur'an 4:63), the 
ability to comprehend (idrak) (e.g. Qur'an 31:34) in contrast to conjecture (zann) 
(e.g. Qur'an 3:154)’* and the ability to conceal feelings (e.g. Qur'an 2:284), and 
take responsibility (e.g. Qur'an 2:286, 14:51).'*! 

According to the Qur'an, the nafs is associated with three distinct attributes: 
(1) inclining to evil (ammaratun bil-si’) (e.g. Qur'an 12:53), enticing (sawwalat) 
(e.g. Qur'an 12:18, 20:96), subjecting (fawwa 'at) (e.g. Qur'an 5:30) and tempting 
(tuwaswis) (e.g. Qur'an 50:16); (2) self-reproaching (lawwamah) (e.g. Qur'an 
75:1-2);? and (3) tranquil (mutma 'innah) (e.g. Qur'an 89:27-30).' 

The philosopher that he was, al-Razi felt the need to clarify that the nafs is self 
(al-dhat) and that physical objects (jamddat) also have a nafs but do not die. 
Philosophers suggest that death is certain in this physical life and that the soul 
(nafs) is different from the body (badan),'* but, al-Razi states, they do not consider 
the death of the soul (nafs), because when the Qur'an says, ‘every soul tastes 
death, the meaning is that the soul (nafs) needs to be alive to taste death.'** The 
soul tastes the death of the body but itself continues to survive." It has been 
suggested that al-Razi endorses a materialistic doctrine of the soul (nafs). 
However, suggesting that the Qur'an does not also state that the nafs dies might 
contradict the following: 


“Truly We have sent down unto you the Book for humankind in truth. 
Whosoever is rightly guided, it is for the sake of his own soul. And whosoever 
goes astray only goes astray to the detriment thereof. And you are not a guardian 
over them. ?God takes the souls [al-anfus] at the moment of their death, and 
those who die not, during their sleep. He withholds those for whom He has 
decreed death, and sends forth the others till a term appointed. Truly in that are 
signs for a people who reflect. 

Qur'an 39:41-42 


Truly with God lies knowledge of the Hour, and He sends down the rain and 
knows what lies in wombs. And no soul [nafs] knows what it will earn on the 
morrow, and no soul [nafs] knows in what land it will die. Truly God is Knowing, 
Aware. 

Qur'an 31:34 


These passages seem to suggest the death of the nafs. Perhaps connecting Qur'an 
39:41-42 with a preceding passage, Surely you are dead and surely they are dead’ 
(Qur'an 39:30),? might suggest that they are perhaps an allusion to death and 
eternal life. Qur'an 39:42 goes on to state that the nafs also sleeps; al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) and al-Ràzi suggest that the passage refers to souls taken away from 
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their sleeping bodies and later return to them. Nonetheless, al-Razi does suggest 
that the souls death or sleep in this passage is perhaps an allusion to a person being 
'spiritually' dead. He suggests that God is the source of guidance and misguidance, 
where a guided nafs is like life and a waking state, while a misguided nafs is like 
death and a sleeping state.?! This interpretation is an attempt to contextualize the 
passage, since the preceding passages refer to guidance and misguidance (e.g. 
Qur'an 39:36-37, 39:41). Al-Tabarsi (d. 548/1153), nonetheless, does not interpret 
death in Qur'an 39:42 as the death of the soul but of its body.” Sahl al-Tustari 
(d. 283/896), a Sufi, interprets this passage as the death of the soul by taking 
its spirit,” suggesting the soul has a spirit, further suggesting the multifaceted 
meaning of this passage by various exegetes from different schools of thought. 

In Muslim traditions, an intermediate state between death and resurrection 
exists.” During the intermediate state (known as barzakh), the nafs exists, yet is 
probably disembodied.'^ During the resurrection of the dead, it is assumed that 
the nafs is re-embodied. 


Conclusion 


As in the Hebrew Bible, the concept of the nafs in the Qur'an has a range of 
conceptual definitions, including the soul, self, and person (individual). The nafs 
can be disembodied and it can be dead. There is evidence from the Qur'an to 
suggest that the nafs can, but will not necessarily, denote a physical self, which is 
also supported by ancient Semites use of this term. However, defining nafs 
definitively is like drawing water from a mirage. Pre-Islamic Arabs defined qalb or 
lubb as the physical heart, but they also defined it metaphorically, as it is also most 
frequently used in the Qur'an. Therefore, even if the nafs is physical, it would not 
mean that the Qur'an may not use it metaphorically. I am not arguing that the 
Qur'an adopts either a monistic or a dualistic nature of the mind-body paradigm, 
as it is inconclusive. Evidence from both the Near Eastern context of the Qur’anic 
milieu during Late Antiquity as well as the understanding of post-Qur'anic 
traditional Muslim literature suggests that there was never a consensus on defining 
the nafs. For that reason, it is important to investigate the concept of death and 
resurrection in the Qur'an itself. Is resurrection physical in the sense of people 
coming out of their graves? Could it refer to a soul that is re-embodied or re- 
created with a different body, or does it carry a metaphorical or even spiritual 
sense? 


Chapter 3 


TERMINOLOGIES OF DEATH 


The Qur'an uses many terms for nonbelievers, such as fujjàr, kuffar, munāfiqūn and 
mujrimün. It also uses the verb yulhidün (usually understood as ‘distort’) as an 
action that some nonbelievers do. A brief (noncomprehensive) lexicographic 
inquiry aims to show that many Qur anic terms denoting nonbelievers, evildoers, 
and hypocrites have a common denominator in their polysemous spectrum: they 
are associated with death. By using terms associated with death to refer to 
nonbelievers, the Qur'an appears to subtly suggest these nonbelievers are in a state 
of death, albeit spiritually. Having looked into the concept of life in the previous 
chapter, it is a natural progression to move on to the concept of death in the Qur'an. 


Defining death 


As already stated, there is no consensus on the definition of life; consequently, 
there is no consensus on the definition of death, either. For that reason, many 
bioethical debates revolve around attempting to define what death is - when 
comparing a vegetative state, brain death and the like.' This is even an issue with 
organ transplants: when an individuals brain dies, are their body's organs dead, 
especially if they can be transplanted into someone elses body and continue to 
function?? The controversy over the definition of death has touched religious 
communities? even inciting Muslim religious edicts.! Contemporary Muslim 
scholars appear to have difficulty defining what death is no less than medical 
experts and biologists do. Perhaps this a clue that a precise definition in the Qur'an 
is vague, at best, especially in light of modern science and medicine." 

Presumably, humans have always been pondering what constitutes death;* what 
has evolved in human thought is the concept of an afterlife, regardless of its nature.’ 
In some longstanding shamanistic beliefs, the spirits of the ancestors were believed 
to hover around and guide people through the means of a communicator - the 
shaman. Burial rites and funerary offerings? provide some clues as to when the 
concept of an afterlife took hold in human societies, but they do not provide 
concrete evidence.” 

The terminologies of death and darkness in the Qur'an is philologically set 
in its Near Eastern background. In ancient Egypt," belief in an afterlife is well 
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attested." The ancient Egyptian term for death is rooted in mt.? After a person 
dies, they are judged in the court of the god Osiris, where their heart is weighed 
against a feather using a principle known as ma ‘at, which is truth and justice." If 
the heart of the person is heavier than the feather, they are considered unjust.” To 
enjoy life with the gods in the hereafter, a person's heart must be unburdened by 
dishonourable qualities. 

Historically, Israelite groups were situated along the land bridge between the 
centres of ancient Near Eastern civilizations: ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
These two civilizations had some influence on each other," and therefore exerted 
a possible influence on the ancient Israelites, who lived along the way between 
them. Egypt periodically controlled parts of the Levant and had relations with 
the inhabitants there,” putting them in direct or indirect contact with the 
Israelites.? Mesopotamian civilization also had a rich afterlife culture,” though 
arguably less developed than the ancient Egyptians did.” 


Death and darkness 


Resurrection being a major theme in the Qur’an makes the concept of death 
relevant to Qur’anic study. The root m-w-t, defining death, is common in many 
Semitic languages, such as Akkadian,” Hebrew, Aramaic, Ugaritic,** Nabatean,” 
Canaanite,” Punic, Ethiopic, Arabic and Old South Arabic.” It also defines death 
in Egyptian,” as well as in many of the greater Afroasiatic languages.” 

The Akkadian mātu means to die, and it can refer to the actual death of a living 
creature or a metaphorical death: a tablet whose contents are rendered invalid 
might be said to be dead.” The Akkadian saldlu means to fall asleep and sometimes 
used to describe death.*! This may be compared with the now-familiar Qur'an 
39:42, which shows the close relationship between sleep and death.” The root s-/-1 
has a wide semantic field within Semitic languages: its Akkadian meaning, to sleep 
or to lie down, compares with the Hebrew term s-/-l, meaning to sink, and the 
Arabic term d-l-l, meaning to disappear or to be hidden.” In Akkadian, salilu 
means not only sleeping but also covering,” similar to one meaning of the Arabic 
term z-l-l. The relationship between the Arabic d-I-] and z-I-l is disputed, although 
they share the Akkadian and Hebrew semantic range of s-I-1.* The interchangeability 
between {/s/ or /d/} and {/t/ or /z/} among Semitic languages and between their 
dialects, including Arabic, is very common.? Many early and medieval Arab 
philologists have written treatises concerning specifically the fluidity of /d/ and 
/z/2’ The free variation between /d/ and /z/ is archaic in the Arabic language, even 
though some early Arab philologists attempted to prove a subtle distinction 
between roots that contain them.” 

In the ancient Near East, the shadow, from the root s-l-l, sometimes connotes 
blackness or darkness. The Akkadian sillu means shade or cover,” and it is a shared 
definition of the root s-/-] among many Semitic languages, including Ethiopic,” as 
well as in several Afroasiatic languages." The Hebrew Bible sometimes uses the 
term shadow of death (salmàwet) (e.g. Ps. 23:4, 44:19, 107:10, 107:14; Job 10:21- 
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22). It is difficult to tell whether the term salmawet is a construct of sel (shadow) 
and môt (death) or if it was simply derived from selem, meaning darkness. The 
Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament (TD OT) suggests that the concept of 
the shadow of death in the Hebrew Bible is folk etymology.” The Akkadian salamu 
means darkness or blackness? and is cognate to Ethiopic salama and the Arabic 
zalām.“ Ethiopic also has the form salamta for darkness,” so the TDOT suggests 
that salmáwet etymology is simply darkness. David van Acker argues that the 
preferred etymology for salmawet is shadow of death (sel môt) and not from the 
root s-l-m, but continues to hold the semantic meaning of darkness." This is no 
different from the hypothesis proposed by D. Winston Thomas,” but the evidence 
that z/mt or slmt exists in various Semitic languages suggests that it is more likely 
not a construct of two separate terms. 

Besides meaning blackness or darkness, the Akkadian salmu also means an 
image, statue, or figure? — a meaning also found in Hebrew.” It has been debated 
whether the meanings of blackness/darkness and an image are associated with 
each other in some Semitic languages; nonetheless, it is attested in Akkadian, 
where sillu (shadow) can also mean likeness.” 

The following semantic analysis of the root z-/-m further corroborates the 
findings of Johanne Christiansen, who has written an extensive analysis of its 
relation with darkness in the Qur'an, showing its main metaphorical use, especially 
in the description of the mental state of nonbelievers.? The Qur'an frequently uses 
the term zulumát to mean darkness (e.g. Qur'an 2:257, 5:16), and it is usually used 
in opposition to light.°* While in Arabic, the root z-l-m means darkness,” it also 
means unfairness or injustice? In Aramaic and Ethiopic, the root f-|-m is 
equivalent to the meaning of unfairness.” 

The Qur'an uses the term d-l-lin opposition to light, connoting darkness, albeit 
metaphorically (e.g. Qur'an 39:22). The Qur'an also uses the term d-I-] in 
opposition to h-d-y, which means to guide or to lead (e.g. Qur'an 2:16, 2:175, 7:30, 
28:85, 34:24). Accordingly, the term d-l-] would mean to be lost or misguided.” 
The Qur'an also sometimes brings forth the root terms z-l-m and d-l-l together, 
suggesting that those causing darkness (z-I-m) lead to misguidance (d-I-I) (e.g. 
Qur'an 19:38, 31:11, 71:24). Additionally, Qur'an 27:80-81 and 30:52-53 describe 
how those who are blind are lost (dalal), but also that they are deaf, describing 
them as if they were dead (e.g. Qur'an 43:40). All these related meanings suggest 
the close relationship between those roots and their metaphorical uses beyond 
simply meaning darkness. 


Evildoers (fujjàr) 


In Akkadian, the term pagru means a corpse, a body, a self or a person,” and its 
Hebrew and Aramaic cognates share the same meaning, while in Ugaritic, it means 
stone or altar. In Akkadian, it is frequently used in curses,*! while the Qur'anic 
use is a denunciation. The Qur'an uses fajir or the plural fujjár to describe 
nonbelievers (e.g. Qur'an 38:28, 71:27, 82:14, 83:7). The Arabic meaning of the 
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term as immoral or sinner? is also attested in Jewish Aramaic and Middle Hebrew.? 
The relationship between the Ugaritic and Arabic roots p(f)-g-r has long been 
studied,“ although none have provided a fully convincing argument of the 
difference in semantic range. The Ethiopic meaning of f-g-r is to strive and to work 
hard.“ While the Arabic definition may include such meaning in the sense of evil 
work, the Ethiopic term is used generally for any work. 

The Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament suggests that the root meaning 
is to cleave or to break, which explains why it also means daybreak and came to 
mean immoral or sinner, as in a breach of morality. The Hebrew Bible uses the 
term to mean corpse, or a dead body broken off (e.g. Gen. 15:11; Num. 14:29, 14:32; 
Lev. 26:30; Isa. 34:3; Jer. 41:9; Ezek. 6:5; Amos 8:3). 

A tradition in the biography of Muhammad holds that when he was young he 
participated in a day known as yawm al-fijár.* Several wars in pre-Islamic Arabia 
and reported in Muslim traditions have been called fijār. Among the different 
proposals for why those wars were called fijar, one hypothesis is that they happened 
during the sacred months (ashhur al-hurum) when wars were prohibited.” 
However, the reports by Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201) about the Second Fijar War is 
that it was during the Arabic month Shawwal, which is not during a sacred month,” 
calling into question the reason behind the naming. It may be possible, however, 
that the war continued to the next month, Dhul-Qi' dah, which is a sacred month, 
and at the time a pact known as Hilf al-Fudül (League of the Virtuous) was signed.” 
Another hypothesis behind the fijar naming reported by Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1232) 
is that it is due to killing the young during those wars,” which would fix the 
meaning of fijár as those committing heinous crimes. 

Qur'an 75:1-6 speaks of the Day of Resurrection and offers the imagery of 
bones. The Qur'an uses the verb yafjur for the person asking when that Day of 
Resurrection is. The typical understanding of this term is a person who delays 
repentance and brings forward evil work.” If alternatively the term yafjur were 
understood as to be a dead corpse, then the passage would show that the person 
asking about the Day of Resurrection desires to be a dead corpse not to be 
resurrected. Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) states in his Tafsir that the person wants to 
continue in ignorance, seeking corporal and animalistic desires instead of spiritual.” 

The Qur'an sometimes contrasts the term fujjdr with abrar (e.g. Qur'an 82:13- 
14, 83:7, 83:18);” the latter is typically understood as the righteous, the elect, or the 
pure." 


Nonbelievers (kuffar) 


One of the most common descriptions of nonbelievers in the Qur'an comes from 
the root k-f-r, ‘to cover.” In a wonderful and extensive linguistic analysis of k-f-r 
and its polysemous use in the Qur'an, Juan Cole argues that the term kdfir in the 
Qur'an should not be understood as ‘infidel’ or 'nonbeliever, but rather as having 
a wide semantic range, from ‘peasant’ and ‘pagar’ to ‘libertine, rebel, and 
‘blasphemer’ He also concludes ‘that limiting the meaning of the root so severely 
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causes us to miss a rich set of other connotations that give us a rounder idea of the 
Qurans intent.” 

A village shares the same root k-f-r, and a sermon during the battle of Yarmük 
(15/636) attributed to ‘Amr b. al-' As (d. 43/664), a companion of Muhammad, 
uses it in that definition. Al-Farahidi suggests that the reason for the meaning of 
village is that to city dwellers, villagers are like the dead.” Nonetheless, Lisān al- 
‘arab also states that the meaning of village is a loanword from Syriac, as the people 
of the Levant use this term for village,? which is an ancient meaning also attested 
in Akkadian.” The term kuffar also means farmers, and this definition is attested 
in the Qur'an: 


Know that the life of this world is but play, diversion, ornament, mutual boasting 
among you, and vying for increase in property and children - the likeness of a 
rain whose vegetation impresses the farmers [al-kuffar]; then it withers such that 
you see it turn yellow; then it becomes chaff. And in the Hereafter there shall be 
severe punishment, forgiveness from God, and contentment, and the life of this 
world is nothing but the enjoyment of delusion. 

Qur'an 57:20 


The term al-kuffar in this passage is defined (or'understood") as al-zurra ‘ (farmers) 
by the majority of traditional exegetes, such as al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144),* 
al-Razi,® Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373),*° and others. The reason behind this meaning 
is that farmers cover seeds with dust (earth) in the process of planting.” Al-Razi 
also explicitly states that Arabs have used the term kdfir for a farmer due to 
covering seeds into the dust.** The Arabs might have rarely used this term to mean 
village because of the rarity of farming in the desert of Arabia when compared to 
Aramaic-speaking people. According to al-Farahidi, the root k-f-r means to cover 
anything, and by extension, it has been used for farming villages.” 

In Lisdn al-'arab, a nonbeliever is called kāfir because his heart is veiled 
(covered) from knowing God.” The term kaffarah means to purify, atone, or 
forgive sins based on the definition of covering the sin. This usage is attested in 
Akkadian,” Hebrew (e.g. Deut. 21:8), Aramaic” and Arabic (e.g. Qur'an 5:45, 5:89, 
5:95). The Qur'anic description of a nonbeliever as a kéfir parallels the use in 
Hebrew (kôper).” It is difficult to discern the reason behind defining kāfir as a 
nonbeliever. According to Kitab al-‘ayn™ and Lisdn al-‘arab,°° a nonbeliever's 
heart is covered from faith; Arabic term kafr also means a grave, since a grave is 
covered with dust. The meaning of grave is also attested in Ethiopic.” 

Some scholars argue that k-p-r and q-b-r are also synonymous in Nabataean 
denoting a tomb or burial,” and the relationship of those two roots in Arabic has 
been suggested.? Several scholars have suggested that the term k-p-r for tomb in 
Nabataean is possibly of Lihyanite origin, but it seems likely due to its broad 
Semitic meaning of burial. The Qur'an also combines both terms fajir and kaffar 
into a single passage: "Truly if You leave them, they will mislead Your servants and 
will beget nothing but disbelieving profligates [a corpse burial?] [fajiran kaffara]’ 
(Qur'an 71:27). 
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The Qur'an even provides a contrast between those who are alive and those 
who are káfirin, which further gives the Qur'anic understanding of its metaphoric 
use of the term kuffar for those who are spiritually dead: ‘to warn whosoever is 
alive [hayyan], and so that the Word may come due for the disbelievers [al-kafirin]’ 
(Qur'an 36:70). Unlike the root f-j-r in Arabic, k-f-r clearly holds the connotation 
of covering, and by extension, a grave. 


Hypocrites (munafiqün) 


The Qur'an uses the term munáfiqün for hypocrites (e.g. Qur'an 4:61, 8:49, 9:68, 
29:11, 33:1). The root n-p-q is found in Aramaic, where it means to go out or to 
give, including expenses.'?! The Arabic cognate has a similar semantic range as the 
Aramaic,” and is used by the Qur'an to mean giving out money (expenditure) 
(e.g. Qur'an 2:3, 2:215, 8:3, 16:75).'? The sense of separation is also attested in 
Ethiopic.’ Going out, giving up or separating is perhaps the root meaning of this 
term from which all others stem, including the Qur'anic ‘hypocrites’ (those who 
give up or leave the faith). 

The root n-f-q also means a tunnel in the ground (e.g. Qur'an 6:35) and is used 
in reference to some animal holes. The reason for this meaning is that animals 
that bore holes in the ground also come out (naffaqat) from these holes." The 
term n-f-q can mean dead corpse,” perhaps because it is the nafs being given up 
at the point of death. A prophetic tradition (hadith) uses tanfuq for a dying 
corpse, ? as a contampraneous poem attributed to Labid b. Rabi‘ah al-‘Amri 
(d. 41/661) also uses al-nawáfiq to mean dead corpses.!'? In South Arabic and 
Ethiopic, it also means a coffin.'!! 

In Akkadian, the term napdqu is some sort of internal disease or illness or the 
cause of blockage to the throat or windpipe.!? The Qur'an sometimes describes 
the hypocrites as those with sickness in their hearts (e.g. Qur'an 2:8-10, 5:52-54, 
8:49, 33:12, 33:60, 47:20-34). According to Absar Ahmad, the Qur'anic concept of 
spiritual death is associated with the Qur'anic concept of the sealing of the heart 
and the concept of fi qulübihim marad (in their hearts a sickness) (e.g. Qur'an 
2:10, 5:52, 8:49, 9:125), which is usually used for the mundafiqin.'* 

The Qur'an defines the munáfiqün as ones who kafarii, which, as established 
above, holds the meaning of buried: "Ihat is because they believed, and then 
disbelieved [kafari]; so a seal was set upon their hearts such that they comprehend 
not (Qur'an 63:3). 


Sinners (mujrimün) 


The term mujrimün and its morphological permutations are often used by the 
Qur'an to describe sinners (e.g. Qur'an 8:8, 15:58, 43:74). The root j-r-m means to 
cut off in Arabic;!* as it does in Hebrew and Aramaic," which has been argued by 
Bernice Hecker in the course of a greater Semitic etymology.!5 The same root also 
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yields the meaning of bones stripped of flesh, a corpse, or a body." The Hebrew 
Bible uses this term in these ways (e.g. Dan. 6:24). In archaeological finds along the 
Levant, the inscription of the root g-r-m has been read as denoting ossuaries, 
where bones are kept.’ 

Though the term jurm may hold the meaning of sin in Arabic,'”” it also stands 
in for an imperfection or a cut, or for an outcast - they all share the root meaning 
of cut off. It also means body, as attested in the pre-Islamic poem attributed to 
Muhalhal b. Rabi ‘ah al-Taghlibi (d. 530). The Hebrew Bible sometimes uses this 
root to mean strength (e.g. Gen. 49:14) as an allusion of having strong bones 
(bony) similar to how the root -z-m, which means bone, also contains the 
morphological permutation of strength ('azim).?' The Arab poet, Muzahim 
al-‘Ugayli (d. 120/738) even specifically says 'al- ‘izam jarim' (bony body).? This 
might further provide the relationships of the semantic fields for g-r-m and -z-m 
with the commonality in the bone definition. Like many other polysemous terms 
studied that are being used to denote nonbelievers by the Qur'an, the term 
mujrimün could also hold an allusion to a dead corpse. 

In Jacobs blessing on his deathbed, Gen. 49:14 narrates him saying, ‘Issachar is 
a strong donkey [hámor garem]; using the root g-r-m. It has been suggested by 
Samuel Feigin that hdmor gdrem means ‘castrated ass;? but Paul Forchheimer 
insists it simply means a strong donkey from the etymological root meaning bony 
donkey;' thus further relating together the roots g-r-m and ‘-z-m. 

The root j-s-m meaning body, bulky, or strong,” is also found in Aramaic (e.g. 
Dan. 3:27-28)."* There is a possibility, as is typical in the evolution of the Semitic 
languages," of a consonantal shift between various dialects between /r/ and /s, 
sh/,"* which created a similar semantic field between j-r-m and j-s-m. However, 
regardless of whether j-r-m and j-s-m are related, the root j-r-m on its own holds 
the meaning of body, bones, and tomb. 


Incline (yulbidün) 


The Qur'an uses the term /-h-d to describe those who veer away (e.g. Qur'an 7:180, 
16:103, 41:40). This term has no known cognates in most Semitic languages.'” 
Although the root does exist in Akkadian, it is of unknown meaning.'? For this 
reason, finding the root meaning is difficult. The Qur'an also uses it to mean some 
sort of refuge (multahada) (i.e. Qur'an 18:27, 72:22).?! 

Nonetheless, one of the meanings of l-h-d is the opening of a grave,'” where the 
dead are placed on the side (mayl) as they are laid to rest." This would keep the 
root meaning as inclining, and perhaps the Qur'anic use of multahadà is that there 
is no one besides God to incline to,"* as al-Razi suggests." Al- Tabari even suggests 
maw'ilà as a synonym to multahadd, suggesting the root meaning mayl 
(inclination). 

The earliest attested use of /-h-d in various pre-Islamic poetry is the meaning of 
one who is buried, such as in poems attributed to Tarafah b. al-' Abd!" and ‘Adib. 
Zayd al- Ibádi (d. 588)." Therefore, its association with death in Arabic is evident. 
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Conclusion 


Many of the terms the Qur'an uses to describe nonbelievers are associated with 
death. Although those terms are polysemous, with various meanings, the lowest 
common denominator they all share has to do with death. The fujjár are dead 
corpses; the kuffar are covered in a grave. The mujrimün are corpses; the munàfiqün 
are dead. The yulhidün are placed in graves. After all, the Qur'an does say of those 
who are nonbelievers that God places upon their hearts veils and upon their ears 
deafness, such that they do not understand (e.g. Qur'an 6:25, 17:46, 18:57, 41:5). 
Since nonbelievers are covered, calling them kuffar is natural and faithful to the 
root meaning of the word. 

Qur'an 7:176-180 gives an interesting summary of some of the terms discussed 
in this chapter. Since the term nafaq could mean a hole in the ground or a tunnel, 
Qur'an 7:176 does state that the nonbeliever penetrates the earth (akhlad ila al- 
ard), as if going through it in a hole.?? Qur'an 7:177 continues to state that these 
people are the ones who darken (yazlimün) their nafs. Qur'an 7:178 goes on to 
state that whoever God guides is guided, but whoever God keeps in the dark 
(yudlil) is lost. Qur'an 7:179 continues to describe these people as those whose 
hearts do not understand (like the ones God covers with veils), who have eyes that 
do not see and ears that do not hear (as those in their graves, e.g. Qur'an 35:19-22; 
or those in darkness, e.g. Qur'an 6:39), and that they are like animals, but in even 
deeper darkness (adall). Finally, Qur'an 7:180 continues to describe them as 
yulhidün (those placed in a grave penetrating the earth). Accordingly, it can be 
seen that the Qur'an can be consistent in its description using terms describing 
death and darkness for nonbelievers. 

As is seen in the next chapter, the Qur'an frequently describes nonbelievers 
as spiritually dead. Therefore, it might be possible that — consciously, through 
wordplay - the Qur'an uses terms associated with death, as presented in this 
chapter, to describe nonbelievers. 


Chapter 4 


DEATH 


In many instances, the Qur'an invokes death metaphorically, not as a physical state 
but as some form of spiritual condition. The metaphor sometimes also infers 
spiritual resurrection, as Rakesh and Ayati argue, referring to Qur'an 6:122 and 
3:169 as examples. They look into the metaphorical use of ‘light and life’ with 
‘darkness and death for guidance and misguidance respectively. They have 
suggested that the Qur'an seems to fit death into three categories: (1) nonhuman 
death, such as dead earth as a metaphor of barren land; (2) spiritual death that 
requires spiritual resurrection; and (3) death in a strict, physical sense, such as 
a dying person writing a will (i.e. Qur'an 2:180) or Jacob on his deathbed (e.g. 
Qur'an 2:133)? When we look at the possible definitions of death contained 
therein, the Qur'an appears to truly have a specific focus on spiritual death and 
resurrection, and not only physical. 


Definition of death in the Qur'an 


In the Qur'an, death is discussed many times, but most instances do not explicitly 
mention the death of the body (badan or jasad); rather, they have to do with the 
death of the nafs: 


Every nafs shall taste death, and you will indeed be paid [tuwaffawn] your reward 
in full on the Day of Resurrection. And whosoever is distanced from the Fire 
and made to enter the Garden has certainly triumphed. And the life of this world 
is nothing but the enjoyment of delusion. 

Qur'an 3:185 


**We have not ordained perpetual life for any flesh [bashar] before you. So if you 
die, will they abide forever? *Every nafs shall taste death. We try you with evil 
and with good, as a test, and unto Us shall you be returned.* 

Qur'an 21:34-35 


Every nafs shall taste death. Then unto Us shall you be returned. 
Qur'an 29:57 
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Although the Qur'an speaks about death and resurrection in these passages, 
textually and linguistically it refers not necessarily to the death of the body but, 
more precisely, to the death of the nafs, which, as argued in Chapter 2, might be a 
monistic soul/body (an individual) or dualistic. These passages are seemingly an 
attempt by the Qur'an to discuss immortality, which may be seen explicitly in 
Qur'an 21:34. There, I translate bashar as flesh since it appears to be meant in the 
physical sense, as opposed to the ambiguous nature of the nafs. 

O'Shaughnessy states that the earliest (based on an assumed chronology) uses of 
death in the Qur'an are metaphorical? Nonetheless, he states that the Qur'an employs 
two types of death, the first death, which is spiritual, while a person is still physically 
alive, and the second death, which occurs after the physical death of the body: 


Besides the spiritual death the disbeliever suffers even while he is physically 
alive, there is in the Qur'àn another analogy based on the notion of death, the 
‘second death’ of Hell by which disbelievers are deprived eternal life in the world 
to come. In such an analogy the state of those in Paradise would stand in relation 
to that of the damned in Hell somewhat as life as a state does to death.* 


O'Shaughnessy also identifies the following three Qur'anic passages as portrayals 
of hell as a living death: 


“he who enters into the greatest Fire, Pthen neither dies therein nor lives. 
Qur'an 87:12-13 


'5Beyond him lies Hell; and he shall be given to drink of oozing pus, "which he 
will gulp down, but can scarcely swallow. Death shall come upon him from every 
side; yet he will not die, and before him lies a grave punishment. 

Qur'an 14:16-17 


Verily, whosoever comes unto his Lord guilty, surely his shall be Hell, wherein he 
neither dies nor lives. 
Qur'an 20:74 


Despite his thoroughness, O'Shaughnessy appears to have missed the following 
passage, which also resembles the other three, in which people in hell are portrayed 
as non-dying: 


3% As for those who disbelieve, theirs shall be the Fire of Hell. They will neither be 
done away with so as to die; nor will its punishment be lightened for them. Thus 
do We requite every disbeliever. "They will cry out therein, ‘Our Lord! Remove 
us, that we may work righteousness other than that which we used to do: “Did We 
not give you long life, enough for whosoever would reflect to reflect therein? 
And the warner came unto you, so taste [the punishment]! The wrongdoers shall 
have no helpers: 

Qur'an 35:36-37 
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A conceivable interpretation of a non-dying person in hell is the Qur'anic 
supposition that the skin of those in hell will be changed every time it roasts in the 
fires, such that people in it continue to taste pain (i.e. Qur'an 4:56). Nonetheless, 
Qur'an 87:13 and 20:74 suppose that those in hell neither live nor die. What it 
means to neither live nor die is peculiar, as it appears to reference zombies, who 
may be described as neither dead (because they move) nor truly alive. It would 
appear here that the Qur'an is giving a clue in that life and death are not always to 
be taken and understood literally. There must be some figurative sense in such a 
statement that the Qur'an intends to convey. To make literal sense of it, al-Tabari 
assumed that the soul reaches the throat, where it neither leaves the body nor rests 
in it,’ which therefore does assume a disembodied soul. Yet al- Tabari assumes that 
when a soul reaches the throat, the body is in a suspended state neither dead nor 
alive - an assumption without attestation in the Qur'an. Alternatively, Ibn ‘Arabi 
resorted to the idea that a person in hell never dies forever, because they never 
cease to exist. Nor are they alive, because they are spiritually dead." 

O'Shaughnessy categorizes death in the Qur'an into four classifications: 
(1) death of a land (figurative and earliest references of death in the Qur'an); 
(2) mortal disbelief (spiritual death); (3) bodily death in this world; and (4) 
death as punishment in hell, which he considers the second death. While Patricia 
Crone does not cite O'Shaughnessy, she accepts the possible definition of second 
death as eternal damnation, stating, 


So what is the second death? This expression is not actually used in the Qur'àn, 
and for this reason the exegetes had trouble with it. However, it does appear in 
the Jewish targums, the Talmud, the Apocalypse of John, Syriac texts, a Greek 
work preserved only in Ethiopic, and Manichaean literature. In this literature, 
the second death’ stands for eternal damnation." 


Smith and Haddad state, “The issue of immortality of the soul was generally of less 
concern to orthodox Islam than the affirmation of the resurrection of the body.’ 
It, thus, assumes that bodily resurrection is a major Qur’anic theme against 
nonbelievers. In her discussion about the nonbelievers (mushrikiin), Crone also 
assumes that the Qur'an emphasizes a bodily resurrection: 


Their emphasis on the impossibility of restoring decomposed bodies could 
be taken to mean that some of them believed in a spiritual afterlife, but there 
are no polemics against this idea, nor against other forms of afterlife such as 
reincarnation. In so far as one can tell, the disagreement is never over the form 
that life after death will take, only about its reality. The choice is between bodily 
resurrection and no afterlife at all.” 


The human attributes that the Qur’an uses to personify death have been looked 
into by Ferdows Agha Golzadeh and Shirin Pourebrahim'? - work that Khan 
Sardaraz and Roslan bin Ali have extended, depicting how the Qur'an metaphorizes 
death and resurrection, for instance by attributing human behaviour to them.” Yet, 
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while these studies show how metaphor is used in the Qur'an to describe death 
and resurrection,” they do not define death and resurrection themselves as 
possible metaphors. It is typical for many scholars of Qur’anic studies to take the 
literality of death and resurrection for granted in most Qur'anic passages. 

The Qur’anic contrast between light and darkness, on the other hand, is rarely 
taken literally. In his analysis of such metaphors, Khaled Berrada states,” 


Moreover, in the Holy Qur'an, it is worth emphasizing, there is a recurrent 
metaphorical use of light to stand for faith, the truth, knowledge, conviction, 
peace of mind, tranquillity and blessing as opposed to darkness, which is 
symbolic of the opposed negative qualities: disbelief and heresy, falsehood, 
ignorance, hesitation, doubt, apprehension, damnation and curse.? 


Berrada’s analysis moves parallel to the traditional Muslim accounts, both orthodox 
and Sufi, continuing:? 


In sum, light in the Qur’an stands for divine, submission to Allah’s guidance, 
Allahs grace and bounty, spiritual progress, faith, the truth, knowledge, joy and 
felicity and other positive qualities. However, darkness stands for evil, contumacy 
and misguidance, spiritual retrogression, atheism, falsehood, ignorance, 
disquietude, grief and poignant doubt, damnation and other vices and negative 
qualities.” 


He even identifies how the Qur’anic contrast of light and darkness is also used as 
an analogy for those who see and those who are blind, which the Qur’an does not 
identify in a literal sense.” This is emphasized more explicitly in the following 
Qur anic passage: 


Have they not journeyed upon the earth, that they might have hearts by which 
to understand or ears by which to hear? Truly it is not the eyes that go blind, but 
it is hearts within breasts that go blind. 

Qur'an 22:46 


Because the Qur'an makes an equivalent analogy between light and darkness, 
seeing and blindness, and life and death, Berrada also avers that life and death are 
used metaphorically in various passages of the Qur'an: Finally, it is worth stressing 
that the source domain of death and its darkness is mapped unto the target domain 
of misguidance and ignorance? Not only in Qur’anic discourse but also in 
prophetic tradition (hadith), the contrasting themes of light and darkness are 
usually used in a metaphorical sense." 

Since the Qur'an uses light and darkness mostly in a metaphorical sense? 
and invokes sight and blindness figuratively as well, it likewise would not at all 
be peculiar for it to employ life and death nonliterally, especially when these 
contrasting pairs appear together (e.g. Qur'an 35:19-22). To create a metaphor, 
the Qur'an uses terms that people may be able to relate to in order to perceive 
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unknown issues that would otherwise be more abstract.? The difference is that 
scholars have usually understood light and darkness as metaphorical, while the 
same cannot be said for life and death, which had been mostly understood literally 
by early Muslim scholars. Some Sufi traditions do not share the same literalism. 
Sufi tradition has a concept of ego-death that stems from an alleged prophetic 
tradition (hadith) stating, ‘Die before you die? In Sufi tradition, the notion of 
Qur'anic death is sometimes also understood spiritually.*! 

If the death of the nafs is assumed as a metaphor describing someone who is 
spiritually dead, there are other examples from the Qur'an that point towards 
spiritual death. 


? And those whom they call upon apart from God create nothing, and are 
themselves created. ?' They are] dead, not living, and they are not aware of when 
they will be resurrected. ?Your God is one God. And those who believe not in 
the Hereafter, their hearts deny and they are arrogant [mustakbirün]. 

Qur'an 16:20-22 


These verses also talk about death and resurrection, but the Qur'an describes those 
who invoke something other than God as truly dead, not living and in need 
of resurrection. They are described as being arrogant, using the same term for 
arrogance that the Qur'an uses to describe Satan's arrogance (e.g. Qur'an 2:34, 
7:12-13, 38:73-78). Yüsuf b. Sa'id al-Fulàni, a Sufi master in the seventeenth- 
century CE, left a commentary on Qur'an 16 discussing the arrogance of Satan 
and the relationship between arrogance and the death of the human nafs.? His 
works can be compared with the likes of al-Ghazali on how Satan veils a human 
heart through the arrogance of the nafs.? According to al-Ghazali, the heart can 
commit two of the following sins, arrogance (kibr) and self-pride ( ‘izzah al-nafs).™ 
From the Qur'an, Munawar Anees extrapolates that arrogance leads to tyranny 
(zulm).* 

There is a debate among commentators regarding the second of the preceding 
verses (i.e. Qur'an 16:21), with some claiming that people who seem to be alive are 
actually dead.?* Al-Tabari refers to idols as the ones that are dead but also shows 
that it could be a reference to the nonbelievers.*” The second part of the verse 
would not make sense if the idols were the ones that did not perceive that they will 
be resurrected. There is no concept of idols resurrecting; it is only people who are 
resurrected. If the second part refers to people, then there is no reason to assume 
that the first part refers to anything other than people as well. Although al-Tha labi 
(d. 427/1035)” and al-Razi also refer to idols as those who are dead, they recognize 
that the second part of the verse might be referring to the nonbelievers.?? Al-Razi 
also refers to a tradition by Ibn ‘Abbas, who suggests that the verse refers to idols 
coming to life and speaking. Al-Tüsi (d. 460/1067)? and al-Tabarsi, on the other 
hand, suggest that it is very possible that it is the people and not necessarily the 
idols who are dead, which, for the reasons already given, seems more rational.“ 
Consequently, the ones who are dead could be understood to mean that people are 
spiritually dead. 
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Abul-Qàsim al-Suhayli (d. 581/1185) associates Qur'an 16:21 with 6:122, 
understanding it as a description of the spiritual death of nonbelievers.” Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyyah (d. 751/1350) also takes Qur'an 16:21 to describe the spiritual 
death of the nonbelievers; he emphasizes that the real life is the life of the heart and 
that the real age of a person is how long they lived with God in their hearts.” 
According to him, any time a persons heart is not with God, they are dead and their 
life is invalidated - or in other words, it is as though he is calling them zombies. 

Sufi interpretations - such as the one transmitted by Sahl al- Tustari (d. 283/896) 
in his fafsir,^ Abū ' Abdulrahmàn al-Sulami (d. 412/1021) in Haqda 'iq al-tafsir,^ 
Rüzbihàn Bagli (d. 606/1209) in "Ará 'is al-bayàn ft haga iq al-Qur’an,** and Ibn 
al-Haj al-Fasi (d. 737/1336) in his Madkhal - ascribe spiritual death to the meaning 
of this passage." The Qur'an may indeed be talking about zombies - people 
walking the earth who think they are alive while in fact they are spiritually dead. 
In another verse, the Qur'an explicitly states that those who do not listen to the 
message are dead in their graves: 


And not equal are the living and the dead. Truly God causes whomsoever He 
wills to hear, but you cannot cause those in graves to hear. 
Qur'an 35:22: 


Some recent Salafi scholars associate this passage with Qur'an 16:21 and 
understand both not as contentions against the idolatry of worshipping sticks and 
stones, as they recognize that sticks and stones do not experience resurrection.? 
Those scholars understand this passage against the worship of saints (who died 
and would be resurrected), with the saints exonerating themselves from those who 
sought their intercession.? Independently arriving at the same conclusion, Patricia 
Crone also argued that the Qur'anic arguments in this passage against the 
nonbelievers are mainly impugning a practice similar to (dead) saints that 
developed later in some Muslim communities.” Some of the same Salafi scholars 
also accept the Qur'anic metaphor of spiritual death when describing nonbelievers 
in this passage.” 

There seems to be an inner-Qur anic allusion between Qur'an 35:22 and Qur'an 
3:185, which talks about every soul tasting death. The allusion appears to be based 
on the verse preceding Qur'an 3:185 and one a few verses after Qur'an 35:22: 


So if they deny you, they certainly did deny messengers before you, who came 
with clear proofs, scriptures, and the luminous Book. 
Qur'an 3:184 


If they deny you, those before them also denied: their messengers brought them 
clear proofs, scriptures, and the luminous Book. 
Qur'an 35:25 


This possible inner-Qur'anic allusion perhaps suggests that the living and the 
dead of Qur'an 35:22 might be related to every nafs tasting death in Qur'an 3:185. 
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Al-Tabari states that the living and the dead in Qur'an 35:22 are a metaphor for 
those whose hearts are alive with belief and those whose hearts are dead with 
disbelief.” There is some sort of consensus among traditional Muslim scholars 
that Qur'an 35:22 is a metaphor, in which nonbelievers are viewed as dead. 
Al-Tabari refers to the following passage, which also considers death and darkness 
as a metaphor for spiritual death, while life and light are a metaphor for spiritual 
life: 


Is he who was dead, and to whom We give life, making for him a light by which 
to walk among humankind, like unto one who is in darkness from which he does 
not emerge? Thus for the disbelievers, what they used to do was made to seem 
fair unto them. 

Qur'an 6:122 


Additionally, three verses later, we have 


Whomsoever God wishes to guide, He expands his breast for submission [islam]. 
And whomsoever He wishes to lead astray, He makes his breast narrow and 
constricted, as if he were climbing to the sky. Thus does God place defilement 
upon those who do not believe. 

Qur'an 6:125 


Since this passage discusses the guided and misguided, it might be related to 
Qur'an 39:41-42, which also talks about guidance and misguidance and deliberates 
about the death and slumber of souls. There might also be an inner-Qur'anic 
allusion connecting these passages, distinguishing those who are spiritually dead 
from those who are spiritually alive. Regarding Qur'an 6:122, al-Tabari* and 
al-Ràzi suggest that life and light refer to the divines guidance, while death and 
darkness refer to misguidance.? A]-Ràzi specifically refers to similar allusions in 
the Qur'an, such as the following: 


[They are] dead, not living, and they are not aware of when they will be 
resurrected. 
[Qur'an 16:21] 


9 Surely you do not make the dead hear; nor do you make the deaf hear the call 
when they turn their backs; *'nor can you guide the blind away from their error. 
You can only make hear those who believe in Our signs and are submitters 
(muslimün). 

Qur'an 27:80-81, 30:52-53 


*And We have not taught him poetry; nor would it befit him. It is but a reminder 
and a clear Quran, ?to warn whosoever is alive, and so that the Word may come 
due for the disbelievers. 

Qur'an 36:69-70 
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Earlier scholars, such as al-Zajjàj (d. 311/925), and later scholars, such as Ibn 
al-Haj al-Fāsī,” have also associated Qur'an 6:122 with Qur'an 16:21 as al-Ràzi 
has. When associating those two passages, al-Zajjaj states in simile, ‘every [person] 
guided is alive and every misguided is like the dead.** Putting the two verses 
together with Qur'an 36:70, Abū ‘Ali al-Farsi (d. 377/987) wrote, “The meaning of 
whoever is alive: from the believers because the nonbelievers are dead.” Ibn ‘Arabi 
interprets Qur’an 6:122 as referring to the death of the soul in its ignorance, and 
the soul’s life in its knowledge of the truth.” 

With respect to the preceding passages in deliberations, the topic of death 
seems to refer to the death of the nafs and not necessarily the death of bodies, 
depending on the definition of monistic/dualistic nafs. In contrast, the Qur’an 
states that those who are killed for the sake of God are not dead but alive (i.e. 
Qur'an 2:154, 3:169). 


And say not of those who are slain in the way of God, “They are dead’ Nay, they 
are alive, but you are unaware [tash 'urün]. 
Qur an 2:154; cf. Qur'an 3:169 


This verse itself emphasizes that the Qur'an, when defining life and death, does not 
necessarily denote it physically. It is obviously not the dead bodies of martyrs that this 
passage is stating are alive. It is something that is not perceived, which seems more 
likely to be a reference to some soul (nafs) - and that is indeed the understanding of 
many exegetes, some of whom also suggest that the soul of a martyr is given a body 
in heaven (as opposed to an earthly body) in the form of a bird.* Although Ibn 
‘Arabi explains this verse not of physical martyrs but spiritual martyrs who kill the 
ego,” even if we do take the traditional understanding of this verse as a reference to 
physical martyrs, the part that is alive is obviously not their physical bodies. 

The Qur'an distinguishes between definitions of death and life. This can be 
further identified in the Qur'anic intention when describing graves, as in Qur'an 
35:22, which states that God causes whomever He wills to hear but that we cannot 
make those in graves hear. Elsewhere, it is made clear that the Qur'an may be 
understood only by those who are alive. Again, this alludes to those who are 
spiritually alive: 


* And We have not taught him poetry [al-shi ‘r]; nor would it befit him. It is but 
a reminder and a clear Quran, ?to warn whosoever is alive, and so that the Word 
may come due for the disbelievers. 

Qur'an 36:69-70 


Traditional commentators, such as al-Tabari, attest that this passage refers to those 
who are spiritually alive. If we relate the above passages to Qur'an 35:22, we may 
identify that the dead and the people in the graves who cannot hear are a metaphor 
for people who are spiritually dead and cannot understand the message of the 
Qur’an, in accordance with Qur’an 36:69-70. Within the same chapter, another 
verse makes a claim similar to Qur’an 6:122: 
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>We know well that what they say grieves you. Yet, it is not you that they deny. 
Rather, it is the signs of God that the wrongdoers reject. Surely messengers 
were denied before you, and they bore patiently their being denied and 
persecuted till Our help came to them. None alters the Words of God, and there 
has already come unto you some tidings of the messengers. * And if their turning 
away is distressing to you, then seek, if you can, a tunnel into the earth, or a 
ladder unto the sky, that you might bring them a sign. Had God willed, He would 
have gathered them all to guidance - so be not among the ignorant. *°Only those 
who hear will respond. As for the dead, God will resurrect them, and unto Him 
they shall be returned. 

Qur'an 6:33-36 


A few passages later, the Qur'an states, “Those who deny Our signs are deaf and 
dumb, in darkness. Whomsoever God will, He leads astray, and whomsoever He 
will, He places him upon a straight path' (Qur'an 6:39). Those verses also resemble 
Qur'an 3:184 and Qur'an 35:25, assuring that even previous messengers were not 
believed. Yet the verses attempt to comfort the recipient of the Qur'an by suggesting 
that only those who hear will respond to the message. Echoes reverberate in 
Qur'an 36:70, as also noted by Ibn al-Zubayr al-Ghirnati (d. 708/1308).5' For those 
who are described as dead, on the other hand, Qur'an 6:36 confirms that it is God 
who will resurrect them, suggesting that they would not hear the message due to 
their state. This mirrors Qur'an 35:22, in which the messenger cannot cause those 
in their graves to hear, for God will make whomever God wills to hear. Those who 
do not adhere to the message are symbolized as dead whom God will resurrect 
according to Qur'an 6:36, whereas Qur'an 6:122 elaborates perhaps on how God 
spiritually resurrects dead people into life. 


Conclusion 


The Qur'anic usage for death is sometimes metaphorical, describing spiritual 
death. Through inner-Qur anic allusions regarding death and resurrection, the 
Qur'an does not refer always to bodily death. Even the Qur'anic concept of every 
nafs tasting death seems not to be a matter of bodily death, according to the 
intratextual relationships with other passages. Nevertheless, at best, the term nafs 
remains ambiguous and cannot be used as a sole evidence to the reference of 
bodily death either. Therefore, some of the Sufi interpretations, such as that of Ibn 
‘Arabi, on the nature of spiritual death in the Qur'an are not to be understood 
simply as esoteric, but philological and textual analysis of the Qur'an may provide 
some support to that notion. If the concept of death in the Qur'an is mainly 
metaphorical for some sort of spiritual death, an analysis of the definition of life 
and resurrection in the Qur'an becomes a natural next step in the inquiry. 
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Chapter 5 


LIFE 


In Qur'anic perspective, the concept of death operates in relation to that of life. To 
distinguish those granted life from those who are not, the biblical tradition used the 
motif of the book written in heaven (of the living) and the book written on the 
earth. After touching on this biblical precursor only briefly — for comparative 
purposes, since a similar concept is also found in the Qur'an, suggesting a possible 
adoption of a Near Eastern concept of life into the Qur'anic discourse - this chapter 
delves into how the Qur'an compares this worldly life (al-hayat al-dunyà) and the 
other (al-àkhirah) to understand further what the Qur'an means by ‘life; which is 
also compared with biblical literature identifying how the Qur'an might adopt 
these concepts from within its Near Eastern background. In the analogies it uses for 
resurrection, the Qur'an constructs an argument of how the human was created the 
first time through natural birth. Whether birth or even rain that allows plants to 
grow,the analogues used in the Qur'an situate resurrection asa natural phenomenon 
and not some supernatural force. It seems that the Qur'an makes analogies for 
resurrection that would constitute resurrection more as a form of re-creation. 


The book of life 


The Qur'an developed in a place where the notion of the resurrection of the dead 
was well known to some of its audience, such as Jews and Christians, and it does not 
shy away from emphasizing the resurrection of the dead throughout its text. 
However, the question is, what exactly does the Qur'an suggest is resurrected: is it a 
monist or dualist nafs? Or, in other words, is resurrection spiritual, physical, or both? 

In a few instances, the Qur'an makes the analogy that just as rain pouring down 
brings the dead earth to life, so would the resurrection of the dead occur (e.g. 
Qur'an 43:11). This analogy is not unique to the Qur'an. Of the core Eighteen 
Benedictions (now nineteen) of Rabbinic prayer! it is written in the Mishnah, 
“They mention [God’s] power to bring rain in [the blessing for] the resurrection of 
the dead, [the second blessing in the Eighteen Benedictions]? Written in the 
Babylonian Talmud, 'Rain is the same thing as making a living? The rabbis, in 
Talmudic tradition, also make a connection between the resurrection of the dead 
and rain, referring to 1 Sam. 12:17, in which God sends rain and thunder.* 
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Referencing rain and lightning (instead of thunder) with the resurrection of the 
dead can also be seen in the Qur'an: 


"^ And among His signs is that He shows you lightning, arousing fear and hope, 
and that He sends down water from the sky, then revives thereby the earth after 
its death. Truly in that are signs for a people who understand. ^And among His 
signs is that the sky and the earth stand fast by His Command. Then, when He 
calls you forth from the earth with a single call, behold, you will come forth. 
Qur'an 30:24-25 


The image of a resurrection at Judgement Day and the books of deeds that are 
opened to determine who enters heaven and who enters hell (e.g. Qur'an 83:4-36) 
is also not unique to the Qur'an. The book of deeds in heaven has roots going far 
back, from Sumerian to Talmudic times,° before finding itself situated within the 
Qur’an; Shalom Paul gives a brief overview of the various Near Eastern texts that 
refer to the book of life starting with Mesopotamian myths and its usage in the 
Hebrew Bible, Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, and other Near Eastern literature.° 
The book of life is an ancient Near Eastern motif that continued to develop. 

In the Talmud, Rabbi Nahman b. Yitzhak suggests that the book referred to in 
Exod. 32:32 are the books of the thoroughly wicked, the thoroughly righteous, and 
the middling.’ 


?'But now, if you will only forgive their sin—but if not, blot me out of the book 
that you have written’ ?But the Lorp said to Moses, “Whoever has sinned 
against me I will blot out of my book: 

Exod. 32:32-33 


A depiction of three similar groups can also be found in the Qur’an: 


"and you shall be of three kinds: *the companions of the right; what of the 
companions of the right? And the companions of the left; what of the 
companions of the left? "And the foremost shall be the foremost. 

Qur'an 56:7-10 


The book mentioned in the Exodus passage seems to be understood as the book of 
life or the living (séper hayyim), which is also mentioned in Pss. 56:8, 69:28, and 
139:16, Dan. 12:1, Phil. 4:3, and Rev. 3:5.* Allusions to this book, as in the writing 
in heaven (engegraptai en tois ouranois / apogegrammenon en ouranois), are also 
found in Lk. 10:20 and Heb. 12:23? The writing in heaven is in contrast to the 
writing on the earth in Jeremiah: 


O hope of Israel! O Lorp! All who forsake [ ‘6zébé] you shall be put to shame; 
those who turn away from you shall be recorded in the earth" [yikkatebu bi-ha- 
'áres], for they have forsaken [ ‘ozbi] the fountain of living water [mégór mayim 
hayyim], the Lonp. 

Jer. 17:13 
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Although the contrast between the writing on earth and that of heaven is not seen 
elsewhere in the Bible, the Milanese church father Ambrose (d. 397 cE)” suggests, 
along with some biblical commentators,” that this is what Jn. 8:6-8 demonstrates. 
This is the story of Jesus saving an adulteress from the hands of those who intended 
to stone her when he started writing in the earth with his finger." 

After writing in the earth, Jesus asks those without sin to cast the first stone 
and then continues writing on the ground. John never elaborates on what 
Jesus wrote. However, John describes God and Christ as the fountain of life 
(e.g. Jn. 4:10, 4:14, 7:38). If the fountain of living waters is compared to those 
written in heaven described in Jeremiah, then it seems likely that John did not 
need to elaborate further on the textual context of what Jesus was writing in the 
earth, in line with Jeremiah; according to Paul Minear, Jesus is depicted as if writing 
the names of the sinners in the earth. Ambrose proposes that what Jesus is writing 
in the Gospel of John is a reference to Jer. 22:29-30, where the earth is asked to 
write the names of those who are disowned.'* Ambrose contrasts the names of 
sinners written on the ground and the names of the righteous written in heaven, 
citing Lk. 10:20.” 

Some manuscripts of the Gospel of John suggest that Jesus was writing the sins 
of those present in the ground. Biblical scholar George Aichele argues that one 
should not pursue what the Gospel of John denotes, due to its wide use of 
metaphors, and this is also the case in John 8.” Instead, he argues that one needs to 
pursue its connotation. While the canonicity of this passage and its possible 
insertion in the Gospel of John are brought into question by recent biblical 
scholars," such a debate may not necessarily have played a role in the seventh 
century. What matters is not authorship but the possible motif that is being alluded 
to as part of the Near Eastern background, which the Qur'an might be using. 

There is much debate amongst scholars on the intratextuality and intertextuality 
of what Jesus writes on the ground, according to the Gospel of John. Aichele, for 
example, argues that Jesus was writing the text of the Gospel of John itself?! With 
the lack of supportive evidence for such an allusion within the Gospel, I find it 
unconvincing, though I agree with Aichele that Jesuss writing in the Gospel of 
John might connote Jesus as the Word. 

Early Church Fathers, such as Ambrose, Jerome (d. 420 cE), and Augustine 
have written about this episode in the Gospel of John.” Each speculates a 
different theory about what was written, and their traditions might have been 
passed down through Late Antiquity to the period when the Qur'an emerged. 
In these passages from the Gospel of John, the fountain of living water that leads 
to eternal life is understood to be with Christ, which can thrust from within the 
body of the believer. This can be compared with the following passage from 
Jeremiah:? 


for my people have committed two evils: they have forsaken me ['ozbá], the 
fountain of living water [mégór mayim hayyim], and dug out cisterns for 
themselves, cracked cisterns that can hold no water. 

Jer. 2:13 
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The fountain of life is also seen in the following passage from the Psalms: 


*They quench” [yirwéyun] on the abundance of your house, and you give them 
drink [tasqém] from the river [nahal] of your delights. °For with you is the 
fountain of life [mégór hayyim]; in your light we see light. 

Ps. 36:8-9 


Additionally, Ps. 69:28 states ‘Let them be blotted out of the book of the living; let 
them not be enrolled among the righteous: The context of this passage appears to 
be eschatological, and accordingly, everlasting life is understood as those whose 
names are written in the book of the living.” Ps. 69:28 is the only passage that calls 
this book seper hayyim (book of the living), and thus, is a hapax legomenon. 

Giving long life to someone is a topic arising elsewhere in Psalms:'He asked you 
for life; you gave it to him—length of days forever and ever’ (Ps. 21:4),”° The 
following Ugaritic text may be a point of comparison:? 


And Virgin Anat replied: ‘Ask for life, O hero Aqhat: ask for life [hym] and I shall 
give [it] you, immortality [blmt] and I shall bestow [it] on you: I shall make you 
number [your] years with Baal: With the son of El you shall number months, 
"Like Baal he shall live indeed! Alive, he shall be feasted, he shall be feasted and 


given to drink. The minstrel shall intone and sing concerning him: 
2 Aqhat 6:26-328 


Ugaritic texts may serve as a possible background to the Book of Isaiah,? which 
describes one of the few instances of the resurrection of the dead in the Hebrew 
Bible: 


Your dead [metéka] shall live, my corpse? [nébelati] shall rise. O dwellers in the 
dust, awake and sing for joy! For your dew is a radiant dew, and the earth will 
give birth to the dead?! [répa im]. 

Isa. 26:19 


When this passage of Isaiah is contrasted with verse 14, which shows how other 
ruling lords besides God are dead and not alive - they are répa ‘im (dead souls?) 
that will not arise - one might think that Isa. 26:19 is metaphorical: your dead will 
live, but their dead will not.” However, it has been proposed that the use of nébélati 
(my corpse) might suggest a physical resurrection.? A problem exists with the use 
seems to use both the plural and singular terms, variously in the first, second, and 
third person:* ‘Your [pl.] dead shall live; my corpse [s.] they [pl.] shall rise? Faced 
with this obscure grammar,” Philip Schmitz suggests that nébelati is not using the 
first-person pronominal suffix but is a gentilic suffix (a demonym), as found 
in 'admóní (red) in Gen. 25:25. He translates the passage as ‘Your dead shall live. 
[As] a corpse they shall rise. Awake and shout for joy, you who dwell in the 
dust? The root n-b-] has various meanings, including a corpse or a lifeless idol 
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(e.g. Jer. 16:18). The image of a lifeless idol mirrors some of the interpretations of 
Qur'an 16:21, by now familiar. 

The last statement in Isa. 26:19 depicts dew that waters the dust of the earth 
giving birth to the dead. This depiction may be compared with Gen. 2:5-6:? 


‘when no plant of the field was yet in the earth and no herb of the field had yet 
sprung up for the Lorp God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there 
was no one to till the ground; ‘but a stream would rise from the earth, and water 
the whole face of the ground. 

Gen. 2:5-6 


In their commentary on this passage in Genesis Rabbah, some rabbis interpret that 
rain is as important as (if not even more important than) resurrection,“ which is 
in keeping with the Eighteen Benedictions' connection of the prayer for rain with 
the resurrection of the dead. 

In comparison, Ezekiel gives a detailed depiction of the resurrection of the dead 
in the valley of dead bones, although the text interprets it as a metaphor for the 
revival of the nation.*! 


"[he hand of the Lorp came upon me, and he brought me out by the spirit of the 
Lorp and set me down in the middle of a valley; it was full of bones.?He led me all 
around them; there were very many lying in the valley, and they were very dry.?He 
said to me, Mortal, can these bones live? I answered,‘O Lord Gop, you know? ‘Then 
he said to me, ‘Prophesy to these bones, and say to them: O dry bones, hear the word 
of the Lonp. *Thus says the Lord Gop to these bones: I will cause breath [spirit / 
rüah] to enter you, and you shall live. ‘I will lay sinews on you, and will cause flesh 
to come upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath [spirit / ráah] in you, 
and you shall live; and you shall know that I am the Lorp?’So I prophesied as I had 
been commanded; and as I prophesied, suddenly there was a noise, a rattling, and 
the bones came together, bone to its bone. *I looked, and there were sinews on them, 
and flesh had come upon them, and skin had covered them; but there was no breath 
[spirit / rüah] in them. *Then he said to me, ‘Prophesy to the breath [spirit / råah], 
prophesy, mortal, and say to the breath [spirit / rah]: Thus says the Lord Gop: 
Come from the four winds, O breath [spirit / ráah], and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live? YI prophesied as he commanded me, and the breath [spirit / 
rüah] came into them, and they lived, and stood on their feet, a vast multitude. 
Then he said to me, ‘Mortal, these bones are the whole house of Israel. They say, 
‘Our bones are dried up, and our hope is lost; we are cut off completely: "Therefore 
prophesy, and say to them, Thus says the Lord Gop: I am going to open your graves, 
and bring you up from your graves, O my people; and I will bring you back to the 
land of Israel. PAnd you shall know that I am the Lon, when I open your graves, 
and bring you up from your graves, O my people. “I will put my spirit [breath / 
rühi] within you, and you shall live, and I will place you on your own soil; then you 
shall know that I, the Lon, have spoken and will act; says the LORD. 

Ezek. 37:1-14 
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Ezekiel's depiction parallels Gen. 2:7 on the creation of man through the breath of 
life.? Since a consensus does not appear to have always existed on the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead among early Jewish communities? a literal 
interpretation of these passages in Ezekiel exists only in the Jewish communities 
that accept this doctrine.“ The Talmud depicts an array of rabbinic interpretations 
of this passage, some of which considered this a parable, while others understood 
it literally. When in Ezekiel’s vision he is asked whether these bones can live, he 
gives an agnostic response. One may extrapolate two points from this: (1) the 
doctrine of resurrection may not have been universally espoused by the community 
during the authorship of Ezekiel, or (2) even if the doctrine did exist, Ezekiel is 
being respectful in his response to God. If the former were the case, it would mean 
that even Ezekiel, as a prophet, did not hold the issue of resurrection as a creed. At 
the very least, he or the author of Ezekiel may not have understood the doctrine of 
resurrection as dry bones coming back to life in the vivid way described in this 
vision. There is not much evidence of an eschatological interpretation of this 
passage in pre-Christian Jewish literature. The medieval Jewish commentator 
Rashi (d. 1105 ce) did consider Ezekiels passages to be mostly metaphorical, 
except for the opening of the graves in Ezek. 37:12, which he considered a reference 
to the resurrection." 

Matthew 27:51-53 suggests that tombs were opened and that many bodies 
of saints who had died were raised after Jesuss body gave up the spirit. It has 
been suggested that such a depiction in Matthew might have taken Ezekiel's 
description as its basis. However, whether Matthew considered this a literal 
historical account, a preface to a future eschatology, or a depiction of people 
who were spiritually dead (‘asleep’) becoming alive is a point for a different 
discussion.” Early church fathers did find the doctrine of the final resurrection 
present in these passages from Ezekiel,” although they might have been aware of 
the various Jewish views on these passages, ranging from metaphor to literal. 
Elaborating on the significant parallelism between the prophetic text of Ezekiel 37 
and the later Epistle to the Ephesians,” Robert Suh has said that Eph. 2:1-10 give 
the message of spiritual death as a separation from God.? Yet both Ezek. 37:1-10 
and Eph. 2:1-10 portray new creation from death to life.” Accordingly, the author 
of Ephesians 2 appears to understand Ezekiel 37 in its context not as a physical 
resurrection but the return of the House of Israel from exile.** This point is very 
important, as it will be seen in Chapters 6 and 7 that the Qur'an also uses motifs 
of resurrection as an allusion to the return from exile. Furthermore, the earliest 
evidence does not suggest that Ezekiel 37 was understood as stating the doctrine 
of resurrection. 

Some scholars have argued that another allusion to Isa. 26:19 appears in Dan. 
12:2,°° which gives a representation of resurrection: 


"At that time Michael, the great prince, the protector of your people, shall arise. 
There shall be a time of anguish, such as has never occurred since nations first 
came into existence. But at that time your people shall be delivered, everyone 
who is found written in the book [katüb ba-séper]. *Many of those who sleep in 
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the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life [le-hayyé 'ólàm], and 
some to shame [la-hdrapot] and everlasting contempt [le-dir’6n 'ólam]: 
Dan. 12:1-2 


If Dan. 12:2 is alluding to Isa. 26:19, it would be similar to Ezekiel 37, in which 
resurrection is a metaphor for the restoration of the nation of Israel.^* Dan. 12:2 
appears not only to possibly allude to Isaiah but also to refer to the book of the 
living, those who are written to enjoy everlasting life.” Given Isaiah 24-27, 
Bernhard Duhm states that it would be easy to misconceive that the same author 
could have also authored the Book of Daniel - the affinities and allusions common 
to the texts are considerable.? 

The Qur'an also appears to allude to the book of the living. Although it refers 
several times to a book of deeds (e.g. Qur'an 17:71, 69:19, 69:25, 84:7, 84:10), it 
seems at least in one instance to indicate the book written in the depth of the earth 
and the book in heaven and constructs it as part of an allusion to the resurrection 
of the dead: 


“Do they not think that they will be resurrected *unto a tremendous day - a day 
when humankind shall stand before the Lord of the worlds? "Nay! Truly the 
book of the profligate [al-fujjar] is in Sijjin.*And what will explain you of Sijjin? 
°A book inscribed. Woe that Day to the deniers, "who deny the Day of 
Judgment, "which none deny except every sinful transgressor. "When Our 
signs are recited unto him, he says, Fables of those of old!’ Nay! But that which 
they used to earn has covered their hearts with rust. Nay! Surely on that Day 
they will be veiled from their Lord. ‘Then they will burn in Hellfire. "Then it is 
said unto them, “This is that which you used to deny? ?Nay, truly the book of the 
pious is in lliyyin.? And what will apprise you of ‘Iliyyūn? ?A book 
inscribed, ?' witnessed by those brought nigh [al-muqarrabün]. ?'Truly the pious 
shall be in bliss, ?upon couches, gazing. **You do recognize in their faces the 
splendour of bliss. ?'They are given to drink of pure wine sealed, whose seal is 
musk - so for that let the strivers strive — [fal-yatanàfas al-mutandfisin] "and 
whose mixture is of Tasnim, ?a spring whence drink those brought nigh [al- 
muqarrabün]. 

Qur'an 83:4-28 


Qur'an 83:7 says the book of the fujjar is in sijjin. There is a debate on the root of 
the term sijjin, which appears to be s-j-n, the same as ‘prison (sijn). The term sijn 
(prison) is used only in Qur'an 12 in the story of Joseph (e.g. Qur'an 12:25), but 
the root s-j-n is also found in Aramaic and possibly Akkadian,*! meaning chief or 
official.” In Ethiopic, sagannat holds the meaning of a watchtower.? There is also 
the possibility that the root of this term is the biconsonantal s-j or s-j-j with the 
suffix -in being for the plural. If that is the case, its meanings would include being 
smeared in mud,“ which is a definition also attested in Syriac, or could also hold 
the meaning of inscriptions. Devin Stewart dismisses this because it occurs in 
this form in both the genitive and nominative cases.” That is, it does not appear as 
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sijjün, which should be the case if it were plural. Although sijjin in this Qur'anic 
verse is usually understood as a description of hell as an eternal 'imprisonment 
from the meaning of s-j-n, O'Shaughnessy argues that the passages that immediately 
follow (i.e. Qur'an 83:8-9) suggest that the intention is that it is an inscribed 
register (i.e. a record) and therefore is related to the root s-j-/. Accordingly, he 
suggests that sijjin is not a description of hell? but simply a description of a book 
of register, where the deeds of the wicked are written,” a conclusion Devin Stewart 
also makes." 

Nonetheless, those conclusions are not only from modern scholars. Makki b. 
Abi Talib (d. 437/1045) also suggested that sijjin is sijjil with the /l/ converted to 
/n/.? Al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1273) also considers sijjin to derive from s-j-l, as a register 
of deeds,? an assumption made by al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505) as well. According to 
al-Suyüti, it is called sijjin because it causes the person to be imprisoned in hell.” 
Thus, those various scholarly debates have already existed and been hypothesized 
by earlier Muslim scholars. 

Regardless of their etymologies, sijjin and sijjil may inscribe a royal edict.” 
Daniel Beck suggests the possibility that both sijjin and sijjil are derived from the 
Greek sigillon,” from sigillio and corresponding to the Latin sigillum, meaning 
seal.” Therefore, he particularly emphasizes it as an authoritative seal.” The 
English ‘sign’ is derived from the Latin signum, in which sigillum is a possible 
derivative.” The PIE root is sek-, ‘to cut; and shares the same meaning of the 
Afroasiatic root s-k.9 The Arabic sakk, means to press hard on something and, 
consequently, also means seal or inscription.?! 

Traditional Muslim commentators like al-Tabari, interpret sijjin as the depth of 
the earth, or the deepest (seventh) level of the earth.” Ibn ‘Arabi associates sijjin 
with sijn (prison), describing the imprisonment of those who are egotistical, which 
is what he interprets as the mutaffifin in Qur'an 83:1.? The depiction of the souls 
of the unrighteous to be in some sort of prison is found in 1 Enoch 69:28, 2 Bar. 
56:13, and the First Epistle of Peter: 


For Christ also suffered for sins once for all, the righteous for the unrighteous, 
in order to bring you to God. He was put to death in the flesh, but made alive in 
the spirit, ^in which also he went and made a proclamation to the spirits in 
prison [phylake]. 

1 Pet. 3:18-19 


The Greek term used for prison in this passage is phylake, while the Aramaic 
Peshitta translates it as sheol, which is a term used by the Hebrew Bible for the 
realm of the dead. The understanding of this passage to refer to the realm of the 
dead was shared by various church traditions, including the Alexandrian and 
Greek traditions, and not only the Syriac tradition.” 

The New Testament also portrays sinning angels bound in chains (e.g. 2 Pet. 2:4, 
Jude 6, Rev. 20:1-4).® The depiction of people in hell bound in chains, as in a 
prison, is a recurring theme in the Qur'an (e.g. Qur'an 14:49,*° 40:71, 76:4)." The 
Qur’an also shows that those who are bound are not always to be understood as 
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physically in hell. Nonbelievers who are currently physically alive are also depicted 
bound in chains: 


‘that you may warn a people whose fathers were not warned; so they were 
heedless. "Ihe Word has indeed come due for most of them, for they do not 
believe. *Truly We have put shackles upon their necks, and they are up to their 
chins, so that they are forced up. *And We placed a barrier before them and a 
barrier behind them and veiled them; so they see not. "It is the same for them 
whether you warn them or warn them not; they do not believe. ''You only warn 
whosoever follows the Reminder and fears the Compassionate unseen. So give 
such a one glad tidings of forgiveness and a generous reward. "Truly We give life 
to the dead and record that which they have sent forth and that which they have 
left behind. And We have counted all things in a clear registry [imam]. 

Qur'an 36:6-12 


These passages describe nonbelievers as bound? and give the consolation that you 
(the assumed the recipient of the message) are only a warner. This sort of 
consolation is also found in Qur'an 35:22-24, after describing nonbelievers to be 
dead in graves. Qur'an 36:12 also states that God gives life to the dead and that it 
is all recorded in a clear imàám.? Nonetheless, these passages also seem to be 
alluding to some sort of book of deeds,” perhaps the book of the living, according 
to its context and intertextuality. The term imam as some sort of book can also be 
perceived in Qur'an 17:71-72. Additionally, as Qur'an 35:19 differentiates between 
the blind and the seeing (spiritually speaking) in the context of the nonbelievers as 
dead (i.e. Qur'an 35:19-24), so does Qur'an 17:72. 

If O'Shaughnessy is correct that the Qur'an explicitly defines sijjin as a book of 
register and not a description of hell?! then it appears that the Qur'an means 
something written in the depths of the earth, which may or may not be a metaphor 
for hell. This is especially true when compared to the other book of register, 
illipyün, which is written in a high place that the Qur'an mentions later within the 
same context. Based on the web of intertextualities between these passages, one 
can deduce a likelihood that the Qur'an does allude to the books of the dead, 
which are written in the earth (sijjin) (e.g. Qur'an 83:7-9), and of the living, which 
are written up high in heaven ( 'illiyyin) (e.g. Qur'an 83:18-20). The descriptions 
similarities to those found in the Hebrew Bible contextualizes it within Near 
Eastern traditions, especially in light of the morphological form of the contrasting 
term ‘illiyyiin, which appears to be most likely a loanword. 

Qur'an 83:18-20 appears to call the book of the living ‘iliyyin or ‘illiyyin - 
a term rooted in -[-y, which means most high. Although the form ‘illiyyin 
appears peculiar in Arabic, it is a very common term in Hebrew for the Most High 
(God), as used by the Hebrew Bible (i.e. 'elyón). The term is a conjunction between 
‘al (“l-h or -I-y) and the afformative -ón.? Otherwise, the Qur'an typically calls 
God the Most High, using the term al- 'alyy in conjunction with al-‘azim or 
al-kabir (the Great) (e.g. Qur'an 2:255, 22:62, 31:30, 34:23, 40:12, 42:4). It is 
noteworthy that in the Hebrew Bible the term ‘elyén occurs only in poetry or 
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blessings and praise that can also be categorized as a form of poetry.” The contrast 
between 'elyón and death (moth) is found in proto-Hebrew/Phoenician myth that 
narrates a battle between two rival gods and the death and resurrection of the 
saving-god.”* 

The descriptions in the Qur'an of those who are in ‘illiyyiin being witnessed by 
those brought near (al-muqarrabün) drinking from a spring may be compared 
with the following passage: 


“There is a river whose streams make glad the city of God, the holy habitation of 
the Most High ['elyón]. °God is in the midst of it [girba]; it shall not be moved; 
God will help it when the morning dawns. 

Ps. 46:4-5 


Drinking from a river as the fountain of life (méqor hayyim) specifically is also 
seen in Ps. 36:8-9, discussed earlier, and the broader depiction of the book of the 
living or the book written in heaven (‘illiyyin) and the book written in the depth 
of the earth (sijjin) found in the Qur'an can be compared with that of the Bible and 
the general motif existing in the Near East. 


Worldly life 


The term dunyd in the Qur'an is used to refer to the current world, and the term 
akhirah is used to mean the later world (e.g. Qur'an 2:86). Its root, d-n-y, means to 
befall or to be near,? meanings which occur in the Qur'an (e.g. Qur'an 53:8, 69:23, 
76:14). Among the other Semitic languages, this term is attested in Syriac and 
Ethiopic.” The root d-n-y or d-n-h is also used as a demonstrative pronoun in 
Aramaic meaning 'this;" from the meaning of near/occurring. Sabean also uses 
dhan as the demonstrative pronoun meaning ‘this, while Ethiopic uses zentu.? 
Accordingly, al-hayát al-dunyá can mean the occurring life, the near life, or simply 
‘this life. This definition contrasts perfectly with al-akhirah (‘the other’, not ‘this’). 

Frequently, the Qur'an refers to this life as al-hayat al-dunyà (this/nearer life) 
(e.g. Qur'an 2:86). The term hayáh appears sixty-eight times, sixty-four of them 
using a definite article, and sixty-one of them in reference to al-hayat al-dunya. 
The Qur'an only uses the term al-hayáh without associating it with al-dunyà in 
Qur’an 17:75, 20:97, and 67:2; and the only times it is used without a definite 
article are in Qur’an 2:96, 2:179, 16:97, and 25:3. Overall, the Qur’an therefore 
mostly refers to this/nearer life (al-hayat al-dunya), and it usually refers to it 
negatively and criticizes those who seek it. In contrast, the Qur'an asks its audience 
to strive for a different kind of world, which it sometimes refers to as ‘the later’ or 
‘the other’ (al-akhirah). 

On these terms for nearer and later lives, Toshihiko Izutsu writes: 


From an entirely different point of view, this world as man actually experiences 
it and lives in it is, as a whole, called al-dunya, lit.‘the Lower or the Nearer’ world. 
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The Qur'an mostly uses the phrase al-hayat al-dunya (‘the lower life’) in place of 
the simple word al-dunya ... the word al-dunya belongs to a particular category 
of words, which we might call ‘correlation’ words, that is, those words that stand 
for correlated concepts, like ‘husband’ and ‘wife; ‘brother’ and ‘sister’, etc. : each 
member of the pair presupposes the other semantically and stands on the very 
basis of this correlation. A man can be a ‘husband only in reference to ‘wife. The 
concept of ‘husband; in other words, implicitly contains that of ‘wife, and vice 
versa. In just the same way, the concept of al-dunyá presupposes the concept of 
the ‘world to come; f.e., the ‘Hereafter’ (al-akhirah), and stands in contrast to it.” 


Izutsu suggests that in pre-Islamic literature, the term al-dunyaà (this/nearer life) 
occurs frequently, which implies that the concept of al-akhirah (the later or after) 
is well known and that Umayya b. Abi-1-Salt (d. 626) emphasized it. He proposes 
that pre-Islamic Arabia had known about such concepts from Jews and Christians. 
While this might be a possibility, the authenticity of pre-Islamic Arab literature has 
been disputed by scholars who consider much of it to have been either edited or 
created by later Muslims." 

The root -Kkh-r is attested in Akkadian to mean ‘the far end} ‘a later time? 
‘other;!® or ‘the remainder}! Thus, it has also taken the meaning of ‘the future’ or 
‘progeny! The root -kh-r also means the one absent or far away.’ In the Qur'an, 
the term can be understood to indicate the later or future time as well as the other 
world. Unlike the negative outlook and the critique of this/nearer life (al-hayat 
al-dunyà), the later or other (al-akhirah) is depicted positively as something to 
which one aspires.” This sense is not unique to the Qur'an. The Hebrew Bible 
uses 'ahárit ha-yamim to refer to the latter days (e.g. Gen. 49:1; Num. 24:14; Deut. 
4:30, 31:29; Jer. 23:20, 49:39; Ezek. 38:8)'. However, it does not necessarily connote 
a world other than this one, but rather conjures a limited future time in this world, 
perhaps without an eschatological aspect, although that does occur in some of the 
later books of the Hebrew Bible.'? 

The Qur'an describes this/nearer life as a pathetic game, in which people strive 
for something that is wasted (e.g. Qur'an 3:14, 47:36, 57:20). The recurring message 
of the Qur'an urges individuals to trade the worldly life that expires for the other 
life." When speaking of this worldly life, the Qur'an frequently refers to life in 
conjunction with its adjective (al-dunyà) denoting ‘this life’ (al-hayat al-dunya). 
Life (hayáh) need not mean life in this world; otherwise, if al-hayah alone would 
have meant this/nearer life, the Qur'an would not be compelled to specify al-hayat 
al-dunyà. Hayáh (life) must have multiple aspects and not always denote this/ 
nearer life. This understanding is widespread. It is typically agreed, as Muhammad 
Abdel Haleem states, that the Qur'an speaks of a life-death-life continuum.!!! In 
Abdel Haleem’s view there are two kinds of life in the Qur'an, this/nearer life (al- 
hayát al-dunyà) and the later, last, or other (al-akhirah). However, the Qur'an also 
understands death and life in a spiritual or figurative sense, as in the following: 


Is he who was dead, and to whom We give life, making for him a light by which 
to walk among humankind, like unto one who is in darkness [al-zulumat] from 
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which he does not emerge? Thus for the disbelievers, what they used to do was 
made to seem fair unto them. 
Qur'an 6:122 


This passage, also discussed earlier, clearly uses a spiritual or figurative sense of 
death and life,!? about which both traditional Muslim commentators, such as al- 
Tabari,!? and Sufi commentators, such as Ibn ‘Arabi, agree.!' It depicts a person 
who was dead and was given life and walked among humankind, in contrast to 
those in zulumat (darkness). This means that the Qur'an considers those in 
zulumat to be dead and holds that God can bring them out of this darkness and 
into life and light among people. The depiction is not of two different physical 
worlds but a single one, where some people are dead (zombies) and, yet others 
are alive. 

Therefore, the Qur'an gives various valences for life as hayah. The question to 
consider is whether the other, al-akhirah, is a physically different life and in a 
different world, or whether the ‘other life’ is simply the spiritual life to which the 
Qur'an sometimes alludes. In other words, is it possible that when the Qur'an is 
condemning this/nearer life (al-hayat al-dunyá) and revelling in the other/later 
(al-àkhirah) life, it is actually condemning the life of one who is spiritually dead 
and revelling in one who is spiritually alive? This is a difficult question to answer, 
partly because, though the other/later (al-àkhirah) is sometimes contrasted with 
this/nearer life (al-hayat al-dunya), the Qur'an does not associate the other/later 
(al-akhirah) with the attribute of ‘life. The formulation al-hayát al-akhirah never 
appears, although dunyd and akhirah seem to be in perfect contrast with one 
another in the Qur'an. When the Qur'an associates life (hayah) with the akhirah, 
it takes the atypical form (al-hayawan): 


The life of this world [al-hayat al-dunyd] is nothing but diversion and play. And 
surely the Abode of the Hereafter [al-dàr al-akhirah] is the lively [one] [al- 
hayawàn],"* if they but knew. 

Qur'an 29:64 


Notably, this passage is not contrasting this life (al-hayat al-dunyà) with the other 
life (al-hayat al-àkhirah). The ‘other’ that the Qur'an considers is not another life, 
but another abode (dar). It is the'other abode (al-dar al-akhirah) that is al-hayawán 
(life?). The grammatical form hayawün is atypical and a hapax legomenon in this 
form in the Qur’an. Various early Arabic grammarians consider this a peculiar 
form and interpret it as everlasting life; Sibawayh (d. 180/796),"” for one, suggests 
that it is in intensive (mubdlaghah) form.''® The form ending with -àn may be also 
considered a plural form (fi Ian), as the Qur'anic term wildàn (e.g. Qur'an 56:17), 
but the majority of grammarians do not concede such a hypothesis and instead 
compare it with rahmdn. For such a form to be understood as intensive 
(mubdlaghah) is itself unusual. The term rahmdn is a rabbinic usage for one of 
God's names in Aramaic - even in Arabic, it is exclusively used for God’? - so 
interpreting it as an intensive (mubdlaghah) form does not seem self-evident. 
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There are two possible explanations of this feature: proper name and adjective. 
The proper name would be similar to ‘Adnan or Qahtdn.’” It is unlikely to be a 
proper name, since it uses a definite article. The other, more likely situation is that it 
is an adjective in the form of fa làn,"' similar to mardan (one who is sick). In this 
sense, al-hayawün could be the adjective of the ‘other abode’ (al-dàr al-akhirah), 
making it the ‘lively place’ (ddr al-hayawán). The adjective is usually used for a 
person, so if al-hayawan is an adjective perhaps it is not for the ‘other abode but the 
adjective of the person in the ‘other abode. The person in the other abode (al-dar 
al-akhirah) is the lively one (hayawan). In this case, al-hayawán would not refer to the 
place unless one assumes that al-dàr al-akhirah is being described as a person and 
not a place. If that were the case, then al-dàr al-akhirah la-hiya al-hayawan might 
mean that the person in the other abode is the one who is alive or the ‘other abode’ 
itself is alive. The latter might be unusual, but so is the form used to describe it. 

Hence, al-hayát al-dunyà means ‘this/nearer life; and al-dàr al-àkhirah la-hiya 
al-hayawán means the ‘other abode is the alive one. The Qur'anic passage could be 
stating that this life is not even life; it is the other abode that is truly alive. This 
reading would appear more natural than assuming the passage is using an unusual 
intensive (mubdlaghah) form. Interestingly, in this passage, dunyà is called lahuw 
(a descriptive name meaning a diversion, but looks like the masculine singular 
third-person pronoun, la-huwa) and akhirah is referred to la-hiya (an actual 
feminine singular third-person pronoun), which could be part of the poetic style 
of the Qur'an. 

The peculiarity of hayawan is difficult to interpret, but it does support the 
hypothesis that the term hayáh in the Qur'an encompasses various meanings and 
that the term connotes not only a physical but also a spiritual or metaphorical 
sense of life; after all, a lively abode is considered figurative. 


Resurrection as re-creation 


The Qur'anic argument for what Patricia Crone assumes is bodily resurrection is 
partly determined by its discourse with nonbelievers, who do not appear to believe 
in bodily resurrection because the body decomposes or get cut into pieces (e.g. 
Qur'an 34:7).'? Crone suggests that such an argument resembles those that Greek 
and Roman pagans lodged against Christians, or even arguments against a 
Zoroastrian resurrection, and that it appears to have also been used by Christians 
who argued in favour of resurrection in a spiritual body, instead of the original 
flesh. In answer to those who argue against a decomposed body coming back to 
life, the Qur'an offers Gods ability to re-create. However, does this require that the 
Qur’an is arguing in favour of physical resurrection, in the sense that a decomposed. 
body would be revived and brought back to life? 

According to the Gospel of John, when Jesus speaks of a person needing to be 
born anew or from above, Nicodemus asks how can a person enter back into his 
mothers womb and be born again (i.e. Jn. 3:1-15). Nicodemus appears to have 
interpreted Jesuss words literally, when Jesus appears to have meant it spiritually. 
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Similarly, if the Qur'an appears to show that the nonbelievers argued against a 
decomposed body reviving again, that does not prove the Qur'an is necessarily 
arguing for physical resurrection in a literal sense; it might suggest that the 
nonbelievers thought that the Qur'an speaks of physical resurrection literally, 
when perhaps the Qur'an means it spiritually. 

According to O'Shaughnessy and Crone, the analogy of physical resurrection as 
a form of re-creation was common among Christians and others in the Near 
East.'? For example, Isa. 26:19 offers birth imagery for resurrection. The author of 
4 Ezra appears to use similar imagery, saying those who dwell in the dust of the 
earth shall arise (7:32). Further, 4 Ezra 4:40-42 describes Sheol (the abode of the 
dead) in birth pains, where souls are likened to be in a womb,’ making it more 
likely that the author is keeping Isa. 26:19 as the subtext of such an image.'”° 

Similarly, 2 Macc. 7:22-29 images resurrection as a second creation and likens 
it to the first birth.” Ezekiel 37, discussed earlier for the metaphor of the rebuilding 
of a nation and not a literal resurrection, also uses the imagery of re-creation." 
Pseudo-Ezekiel’** also uses Ezekiel 37 as its subtext and further elaborates on 
resurrection using imagery of re-creation with phrases that allude to Genesis 1.’ 
Johannes Tromp argues that Pseudo-Ezekiel should not be interpreted in any way 
that differs from Ezekiel 37 in its reference to the rise of the Israelite nation instead 
of physical resurrection." 

Contextualizing some of the Qur’anic passages pertaining to resurrection with 
some Syriac arguments against the denial of bodily resurrection,'*! David Bertaina 
argues that the Qur'an echoes Syriac Christian Miaphysite debates against 
Tritheism, a theological movement that emerged during the time, on the issue of 
resurrection. There were, indeed, many different understandings of resurrection, 
including some form of re-creation with a new spiritual body circulating in the 
Near East during Late Antiquity, as Bertaina demonstrates. However, he assumes 
that the Qur'an is specifically advocating the resurrection of the original body, 
which may not necessarily be the case. While the Qur'an advocates for resurrection, 
it is difficult to understand what kind of resurrection - spiritual or bodily. And 
even if it means bodily, is it the original body or a new one? There does exist some 
tension in defining the exact meaning(s) of resurrection in the Qur'an. 

A close examination of some of the passages that discuss resurrection, such as 
Qur'an 36:70, suggests that the Qur'an is given to those who are spiritually alive, 
implying that those who are spiritually dead would not understand the message it 
contains, as is suggested elsewhere in the text as well. To put Qur'an 36:70 in its 
context of spiritual life, we find a few verses later the following statements about 
resurrection: 


"Has the human"? not seen that We created him from a drop, and behold, he is 
a manifest adversary? And he has set forth for Us a parable and forgotten his 
own creation, saying, "Who revives these bones, decayed as they are?’ ?Say, He 
will revive them Who brought them forth the first time, and He knows every 
creation. 

Qur'an 36:77-79 
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This passage poses the question of who would bring dead bones back to life. The 
answer given is whoever created them the first time through the process of birth. 
Hence, resurrection would echo birth. This concept of re-creation can also be 
inferred from the following passages: 


Unto Him is your return all together; God's Promise is true. Verily He originates 
creation, then He brings it back, that He may recompense with justice those who 
believe and perform righteous deeds. As for the disbelievers, theirs shall be a 
drink of boiling liquid and a painful punishment for having disbelieved. 
Qur'an 10:4 


Say, ‘Is there, among your partners, one who originates creation and then brings 
it back?’ Say, ‘God originates creation, then brings it back. How, then, are you 
perverted?’ 

Qur'an 10:34 


That Day We shall roll up the sky like the rolling of scrolls for writings. As We 
began the first creation, so shall We bring it back - a promise binding upon Us. 
Surely We shall do it. 

Qur'an 21:104 


He, Who brings creation into being, then brings it back, and Who provides for 
you from Heaven and the earth? Is there a god alongside God? Say, ‘Bring your 
proof, if you are truthful’ 

Qur'an 27:64 


?Have they not considered how God originates creation, then brings it back? 
Truly that is easy for God. ”Say, Journey upon the earth and observe how He 
originated creation. Then God shall bring the next genesis into being. Truly God 
is Powerful over all things: 

Qur'an 29:19-20 


God originates creation, then bringsit back; then unto Him shall you be returned. 
Qur'an 30:11 


He it is Who originates creation, then brings it back, and that is most easy for 
Him. Unto Him belongs the loftiest description in the heavens and on the earth, 
and He is the Mighty, the Wise. 

Qur'an 30:27 


Furthermore, the following passage also discusses the creation of humans 
discussing their process of birth, death, and resurrection. 


“And indeed We created the human? from a draught of clay. "Then We made 
him a drop in a secure dwelling place. "Then of the drop We created a blood clot, 
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then of the blood clot We created a lump of flesh, then of the lump of flesh We 
created bones and We clothed the bones with flesh; then We brought him into 
being as another creation. Blessed is God, the best of creators! “Then indeed you 
shall die thereafter. “Then surely you shall be raised up on the Day of Resurrection. 

Qur'an 23:12-16 


If the Qur'an suggests that God can repeat creation as done the first time, then the 
resurrection in Qur'an 23:16 may also be a repeat process defined in Qur'an 23:12- 
14. Similarly, Qur'an 22:5-7 states that people should not be in doubt about 
resurrection when God created them through foetal evolution to birth and kept 
some alive into old age. Relating resurrection to how the human was initially created 
might suggest that any physical resurrection may also occur through rebirth. Some 
traditional Muslim thought does hold a concept of resurrection as a second birth" 
- one might look to al-Raghib al-Isfahàni'? and al-Ghazali.’° Additionally, rebirth 
or re-creation in the Qur'an has been understood by traditional Muslims as a 
metaphor of Gods power to revive the dead." If the Qur'ans portrayal of 
resurrection as rebirth or re-creation is understood metaphorically," then is its 
description of resurrection also metaphorical in general? The possibility is there. 

While the Qur'an suggests that human bones and dust will revive, it does not 
establish explicitly how human resurrection will occur.'? For that reason, medieval 
Muslim philosophers put forward many visions of Qur anic resurrection. Al- 
Ghazali, in Taháfut al-faldsifah, argued fervently against philosophers who 
dismissed resurrection as spiritual instead of physical, especially bearing Ibn 
Sina in mind," who rejected the concept of physical resurrection. Ibn Rushd's (d. 
595/1198) response to al-Ghazali’s arguments, in Taháfut al-tahafut, was that 
philosophers, including himself, agreed on physical resurrection necessarily, but 
disagreed on its nature.'? If the body were reborn somehow, then the new body 
would not necessarily be identical to the present body.'? Accordingly, Ibn Rushd 
also disagrees with Ibn Sina’ allegorization of the resurrection. 

When portraying the revival of bones, the Qur'an depicts some sort of re- 
creation, and therefore in the human sense, a form of rebirth as initially conceived, 
which may be inferred from Qur'an 36:77-81. Needless to say, bones emerging 
from graves is not analogous to the birth of the human being. Additionally, if the 
analogy is meant to portray the power of God, the natural power of human birth is 
also not analogous to the supernatural power needed for bones to leave their graves. 
Similarly, when the Qur'an also uses the analogy of a dead earth being revived with 
plants, it does not suggest any supernatural power. In fact, all the analogies used by 
the Qur'an for resurrection, whether vegetation or birth, are all natural phenomena. 

The following Qur'anic passages appear to discuss two kinds of death and two 
kinds of life: 


How can you disbelieve in God, seeing that you were dead and He gave you life; 
then He causes you to die; then He gives you life; then unto Him shall you be 
returned? 

Qur'an 2:28 
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They will say, ‘Our Lord, You have caused us to die twice over, and given us life 
twice over; so we admit our sins. Is there any way out? 
Qur'an 40:11 


Traditional commentators like al-Tabari state that the first death is nonexistence 
before creation, the first life is the existence from birth, the second death is the 
physical death, and the second life is resurrection.'“ To analyse this interpretation 
carefully, it is necessary to understand each phase. The first phase is nonexistence. 
It is not a dead physical body because the body does not yet exist. If the first death 
is not physical, then is it necessary to interpret the second life as physical? 

If the first death is not a bodily death and is not interpreted accordingly, there is 
no reason to interpret the second life as bodily death. Even if we are to agree to the 
first life is physical and, therefore, the second death is physical, but since the first 
death was not physical, then there is no reason to understand the final life as 
physical either. 

The Druze actually use Qur'an 2:28 and the following passage as evidence of 
reincarnation: ‘From it We created you, and unto it We shall bring you back, and 
from it We shall bring you forth another time’ (Qur'an 20:55).^ Qur'an 2:28 is 
open to interpretation, and further analysis is necessary before one can conclude 
this issue. If the passage is a kind of ring structure, then the first and last are of the 
same spiritual nature, while the inner part is physical. This would translate to the 
first death being that of the soul (nafs). The first life is bodily life. The second death 
is physical. Finally, the second life is a soul-life. In other words, the dead soul enters 
a living body, then the body dies, and thereafter the soul lives. Alternatively, it 
could be speaking of two truly different kinds of death and life, both spiritual and 
physical. 

As discussed, O'Shaughnessy interprets the second death as punishment in hell, 
which he derives from Judaeo-Christian literature."5 The notion of a living death 
in hell already exists in the Qur’an.'” Independently, Crone concurs with this 
analysis, finding that in Jewish, Christian, ^ Mandaean and Manichaean 
literature,” the second death is understood as ultimate damnation, as in Rev. 
2:11.? The concept of a second death is also in a number of the targumim (e.g. 
Targum Neofiti, Targum Isaiah).?! The Book of Revelation uses second death to 
symbolize hell, and some scholars have argued that the second death is used to 
contrast it with the Hebrew Bible’s concept of the book of life.*? 


? And I saw the dead, great and small, standing before the throne, and books 
were opened. Also another book was opened, the book of life. And the dead were 
judged according to their works, as recorded in the books. P And the sea gave up 
the dead that were in it, Death and Hades gave up the dead that were in them, 
and all were judged according to what they had done. "Then Death and Hades 
were thrown into the lake of fire. This is the second death, the lake of fire; “and 
anyone whose name was not found written in the book of life was thrown into 
the lake of fire. 

Rev. 20:12-15 
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Another possible interpretation is to think of the first death and life cycle as 
repeated the second time. Whatever it means, spiritually or physically, it may 
simply suggest a cycle. As it was, so will it be. When discussing how God has the 
power to bring things back to life, the Qur'an uses natural analogies.'?? It does not 


show that resurrection requires some sort of supernatural forces, for example:* 


And God sends down water from the sky, and thereby revives the earth after its 
death. Surely in this is a sign for a people who hear. 
Qur'an 16:65 


This passage seems a bit unusual in that it does not describe the natural process of 
reviving the dead earth to people who can see or feel the rain and what it does; 
rather, their revival is a sign for those who hear. It is an odd notion that someone 
would hear this process - it would be awe-inspiring to those seeing or feeling it, 
unless what is meant are those who hear this passage. However, the passages 
directly preceding this one describes nonbelievers and mention that God sent 
messengers to warn them (i.e. Qur'an 16:60-64). It appears as if it is an inner- 
Qur'anic allusion to Qur'an 35:14-26, which as discussed, describes how the 
nonbelievers, who are dead in their graves, would not be able to hear the message 
of the Qur'an, just as the people before them did not hear the messengers sent to 
them. Thus, it would not be surprising that this passage portrays death and 
resurrection in terms of those who hear since the dead (nonbelievers) do not hear. 
Another example, describes a natural force (rain) resurrecting the dead earth: 


$ And were you to ask them, "Who sends down water from the sky and revives 
thereby the earth after its death?’ They would surely say, ‘God? Say, ‘Praise be to 
God!’ Nay, but most of them understand not. “The life of this world is nothing 
but diversion and play. And surely the Abode of the Hereafter is the lively [one] 
[al-hayawan], ^ if they but knew. 

Qur'an 29:63-64 


This passage distinguishes between the two different kinds of life, this and the next. 
Another example of the Qur'an using natural power to bring life to the dead is the 
following, which is part of a larger context describing natural divine signs: 


* Among His signs is that you see the earth diminished; then, when We send 
down water upon it, it quivers and swells. He Who gives it life is surely the One 
Who gives life to the dead. Truly He is Powerful over all things. "Truly those 
who deviate [yulhidün] with regard to Our signs are not hidden from Us. Is one 
who is cast in the Fire better, or one who comes in security on the Day of 
Resurrection? Do what you will; truly He sees whatsoever you do. 

Qur'an 41:39-40 


This passage again makes an analogy for the power of resurrection as God's power 
through natural forces. Since the Qur'an describes those not believing in its signs 
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as yulhidün, which can also mean ‘entomb, it is as if one is resurrected from this 
type of death, a spiritual kind of death, through the same powers as natural forces. 

In the Qur'an, resurrection is not depicted as a supernatural miracle. It is 
portrayed as something completely natural, requiring nothing beyond natural 
forces. Thus, if the Qur'an is representing any kind of physical resurrection, it 
suggests a process that is no different from the one in which the physical came to 
life the first time, and that is through natural birth. The only passage in the Qur'an 
thatappears to explicitly describe some sort of physical resurrection supernaturally, 
albeit nonhuman, is Qur'an 2:259-260, which is analysed closely in the next two 
chapters. 


Conclusion 


The Qur'an uses symbolism common to the Bible and Near Eastern heritage for 
the book in heaven and the book written in the depths of the earth to portray 
people of the living and the dead, respectively. The Qur’an’s typical portrayal of 
resurrection proceeds in the same way that God created the first time (perhaps 
physically), which functions more as a kind of rebirth - it is not bones coming out 
of their graves. It may be that the Qur'an is describing physical resurrection as re- 
birth or re-creation, and therefore the bones being clothed with flesh is not 
depicted as coming out of graves but simply an analogue to physical birth, in which 
the bones of the foetus are also clothed with flesh (e.g. Qur'an 23:14). 

This does not mean that the Qur'an is not necessarily discussing physical 
resurrection. However, if it does, the Qur'an does not depict it as happening 
through some supernatural forces of bones coming out of their graves, but through 
natural forces like childbirth, or rejuvenating rain. 
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Chapter 6 


THE VIVID PORTRAYAL OF PHYSICAL 
RESURRECTION IN QUR'AN 2:259 


Two verses in a single passage in the Qur'an portray the resurrection of dead 
bodies, albeit non-human, that do not go through birth again: 


?*Or [think of] the like of him who passed by a town as it lay fallen upon its 
roofs. He said, ‘How shall God give life to this after its death?’ So God caused him 
to die for a hundred years, then raised him up. He said, 'How long have you 
tarried?’ He said, T tarried a day or part of a day’ He said, ‘Nay, you have tarried a 
hundred years. Look, then, at your food and your drink - they have not spoiled. 
And look at your donkey. And [this was done] that We may make you a sign for 
humankind. And look at the bones, how We set them up, then clothe them with 
flesh? When it became clear to him he said, ‘I know that God has power over all 
things: ?? And when Abraham said, ‘My Lord, show me how You give life to the 
dead; He said, ‘Do you not believe?’ He said, ‘Yea, indeed, but so that my heart 
may be at peace: He said, "Take four birds and make them be drawn to you. Then 
place a piece of them on every mountain. Then call them: they will come to you 
in haste. And know that God is Mighty, Wise: 

Quran 2:259-260 


Although this passage is one in the Qur'an that literally describes the resurrection 
of dead bones without analogy to first-time creation, its depiction concerns two 
types of animals: a donkey and birds. It does not depict the resurrection of 
the human being. Actually, the human being in this passage, who dies, is not 
resurrected in the same way as his donkey. The Qur'an implies he was revived just 
as if he were asleep. The man is asked how long he stayed, to which he answers, ‘A 
day or part thereof? This response parallels that of the Companions of the Cave 
(Sleepers) - they slept for 309 years (i.e. Qur'an 18:19).! Here in Qur'an 2:259 the 
term ba 'th is used for the raising of the dead man, just as it is in Qur'an 18:19 
when the sleepers in the cave are revived. The link between Qur'an 2:259 and 
the Companions of the Cave has been argued by Tommaso Tesei? and Dorothee 
Pielow.’ Tesei argues that sleep and wakefulness in Qur'an 2:259 and the cave 
sleepers are metaphors of death and resurrection.‘ If Qur'an 18:18 portrays 
the sleepers moving while they are asleep, then they are not depicted as clinically 
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dead. Qur'an 2:259 uses the root m-w-t for the man being caused to die. Death 
equated with sleep, nonetheless, is seen in various pseudepigrapha texts in the 
Near East: Pseudo-Philo, for example, makes this connection liberally (e.g. Pseudo- 
Philo 19:2, 19:6, 28:10, 29:4, 33:6, 35:3). 

While Qur'an 2:259-260 is the most explicit in its depiction of nonhuman 
animals resurrected back to life, Sarra Tlili does not mention it in her discussion of 
the resurrection of nonhuman animals in the Qur'an (e.g. Qur'an 6:38, 81:5). 
It appears that her definition of resurrection is what would traditionally occur 
eschatologically on the Day of Resurrection.’ The methods she uses in her 
arguments are heavily dependent on traditional Muslim exegetes, mainly al-Tabari, 
al-Razi, al-Qurtubi, and Ibn Kathir.’ According to these traditional exegetes, the 
purpose of the nonhuman animal resurrection is accountability? However, in 
Qur'an 2:259-260, that appears not to be the case. It seems that the purpose behind 
the depiction of an apparent resurrection of the donkey or birds is for the 
reassurance of humans, who are asking questions about resurrection, to believe in 
its possibility. 

I will divide the close reading of the two Qur anic verses into two chapters: 
this and the next, devoting one chapter to each verse. In both cases, significant 
intertextualities between the Qur'an and biblical and extrabiblical literature 
are presented. The Qur'an is most likely informed by these subtexts and the 
traditions that use them, or their proto-traditions, and is rearticulating them. 
However, the Qur’an’s rearticulation is not necessarily done in the spirit of 
arguing polemically against some of the notions propounded by such traditions to 
advocate its own message. The Qur'an rearticulates the same subtext using 
different terms and themes, in this case resurrection, but only to interpret the same 
message in its own way. The Qur'an does the same in other examples,’ such as the 
parable of the camel passing through the eye of the needle, in which - while the 
Qur'an appears to confront arrogance instead of richness as it is in the Synoptic 
Gospels - it retains and expounds upon the Gospels’ message using different terms 
and themes.’° 

The reader will recognize the Qur'an's use of Israelite exilic imagery and 
redemption in the passages discussed - its engagements with and allusions to texts 
and traditions of the exile and their return. Undoubtedly, the question that would 
be raised is why the Qur’an would even be interested in engaging on the topic of 
the Israelite exiles. However puzzling at first, the reason might ultimately be very 
simple. However, I appeal to the reader’s patience: with the intertextualities 
involved, this overarching question will be answered by the end of the next chapter, 
after discussing Qur'an 2:259-260 in full. 


The man in the desolate town 
Although most traditional commentators, such as al-Tabari, understand Qur’an 


2:259 to mean literally that a man is physically caused to die," Ibn ‘Arabi interprets 
the man’s death metaphorically, as a spiritual one, namely describing ignorance." 
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This merely small example demonstrates that Muslim intellectual history contains 
various opinions concerning this passage. 

The man passes through a desolate town and asks how God will revive it. The 
question of life from death here concerns neither humans nor nonhuman animals 
but a town, portrayed as desolate. The man simply asks how a dead town, with 
death symbolizing its emptiness, would become liveable again. Since the man's 
question is metaphorical, it should not at all be a surprise if what comes next is 
metaphorical, as well. 

Traditional Qur'anic commentators identify the man in this passage mostly 
with Ezra, but sometimes with Jeremiah. Most commentators arrive at these 
views based on presumptions, and therefore it is difficult to follow how these 
identifications have been first made, but Mahmoud Ayoub has argued that a 
biblical background is perhaps how these exegetes arrived at their opinions, though 
not always without confusing biblical and hagiographical accounts." In the next 
chapter, I will suggest the possibility of identifying the man in another way: with 
Abraham. 

This section discusses two similar traditions: Abimelech - who according to 
4 Baruch (Paraleipomena Jeremiou) was with Jeremiah, who had slept for sixty-six 
years during the exile (ie. 4 Bar. 511-35)? - and Honi ha-M'agel (the Circle- 
Drawer), who had slept for seventy years, according to the Talmud, both Jerusalem 
and Babylonian." Both traditions are related to the exile. Both Jeremiah and Ezra are 
also related to the exile. When early Muslim commentators identified the man in this 
Qur anic passage as either Jeremiah or Ezra, it might have been the case because 
they somehow were able to relate this story with the exilic traditions. There might 
have been some Jewish traditions that existed in the earlier Muslim history that 
combined these exilic traditions. It has already been suggested that the Abimelech 
narrative in 4 Baruch serves as a link between the Honi tradition in the Talmud and 
the Christian version of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, who are sometimes 
identified as the Companions of the Cave in the Qur'an.? The language of Qur'an 
2:259 suggests a parallel with the Companions of the Cave, and by extension with 
perhaps Abimelech or Honi traditions. Robert Hoyland cleverly connects Qur'an 
2:259 with the Companions of the Cave narrative, as well as with Abimelechs 
narrative in 4 Baruch, and strongly concludes that Abimelechs narrative in 4 Baruch 
is the underlying subtext for Qur'an 2:259.? While 4 Baruch might have been 
the inspiration for Honi’s narrative, another version of Abimelech’s sleep was also 
circulating in the seventh century known as the Apocryphon Jeremiae de captivitate 
Babylonis” (History of the Captivity in Babylon).” While the earliest manuscript is 
dated to the seventh century, the tradition might be dated earlier. In the History of the 
Captivity, Abimelech sleeps for the entire seventy years of the exile and wakes up as 
Jeremiah returns with the exiles, similar to the time period in Honi’s narrative. Thus, 
Pierluigi Piovanelli hypothesizes that this is based on older traditions than that of 
4 Baruch.” Moshe Simon-Shoshan also agrees to Piovanelli’s hypothesis.” 

According to the Babylonian Talmud, Honi the Circle-Drawer is said to have 
slept for seventy years, the same duration as the exile, because he doubted that one 
could slumber this long: 
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R. Yohanan said, ‘All the days of that righteous man [Honi] he was troubled by 
this verse: ^A song of ascents: when the Lord brought back those who returned 
to Zion, we were like those who dream [Ps. 126:1]. He [Honi] said [to himself], 
"Is there anyone who sleeps and dreams for seventy years? 


One day he was going along the road. He saw a man who was planting a carob 
tree. He said to him, “This tree, how long does it take to bear fruit?” He said to 
him, “It takes seventy years.” He said to him, “Is it obvious to you that you are 
going to live another seventy years?" He said to him, “That man [I] found a world 
full of carobs. Just as my fathers planted for me, so I plant these for my children.” 


He sat down to wrap a piece of bread. Sleep overtook him. As he slept, a cliff 
formed around him and hid him from sight, and he slept for seventy years. 
When he woke up, he saw a certain man gathering carobs from the tree. He said 
to him, “Are you the one who planted the tree?” He said to him, “I am his 
grandson.” He said to him, "It is to be inferred that I have slept for seventy years.” 
He saw his donkey, who had produced generations of offspring, and he went 
home. 


He said to them, “Is the son of Honi the Circle-Drawer still alive?” They said to 
him, “His son is no longer, but his grandson is.” He said to them, “I am Honi the 
Circle-Drawer" They did not believe him. He went to the house of study. He 
heard the rabbis saying, ^His traditions are as clear to us as in the days of Honi 
the Circle-Drawer. For when he would come to the house of study, any question 
that the rabbis had, he would resolve it for them.” He said to them, “I am Honi the 
Circle-Drawer? They did not believe him or pay him any proper respect. He was 
very upset, prayed for mercy, and died. Raba said, “This explains what people say: 
either fellowship or death"? 


The similarity between the Qur'anic passage and Honi narrative is that Honi sees 
a man planting a tree that takes seventy years to grow. It takes a very long time for 
it to be fruitful. The Qur'an sometimes uses the motif of a dead earth for one that 
has no plants. Additionally, Honi has a donkey, similar to the Qur'anic narrative. 
Not only did Honi see the tree become fruitful after seventy years, but also he saw 
his donkey bring forth generations of offspring. It is as if the plant-seed and the 
donkey-seed, though coming from what are now dead, do bring forth life. In his 
story, Honi understands the motif in "When the Lor restored the fortunes of 
Zion, we were like those who dream (Ps. 126:1) as the Israelites being in a dream 
state, sure to prosper again.” Simon-Shoshan suggests that the dream-state also 
reflects Honi’s state during the exile: “The “like dreamers” simile refers to his 
experience during the exile, rather than after it. Unlike those who went into exile, 
he did not suffer during this period. He quite conveniently slept through it, awaking 
as if nothing had happened?" 

The narrative according to the Jerusalem Talmud differs slightly and concerns 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the exile, and the rebuilding of the Temple.?* 
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Said R. Yudan Giria, “This is Honi the Circle-Drawer, the grandson of Honi the 
Circle-Drawer. Near the time of the destruction of the Temple, he went out to a 
mountain to his workers. Before he got there, it rained. He went into a cave. Once 
he sat down there, he became tired and fell asleep. He remained sound asleep for 
seventy years, until the Temple was destroyed and it was rebuilt a second time. 
At the end of the seventy years he awoke from his sleep. He went out of the cave, 
and he saw a world completely changed. An area that had been planted with 
vineyards now produced olives, and an area planted in olives now produced 
grain. He asked the people of the district, "What do you hear in the world?" 
They said to him, "And don't you know what the news is?" He said to them, 
“No.” They said to him, “Who are you?” He said to them, “Honi, the Circle- 
Drawer? They said to him, “We heard that when he would go into the Temple 
courtyard, it would be illuminated? He went in and illuminated the place and 
recited concerning himself the following verse of Scripture: ^When the Lord 
restored the fortune of Zion, we were like those who dream?” 

Ps. 126:1” 


Simon-Shoshan compares the Jerusalem Talmud's account to three earlier 
traditions that are all connected to the exile and return: Ben Sira’s Simon the high 
priest (i.e. Sirach 50), 2 Maccabees’s Nehemiah hiding and restoring the fire of the 
temple altar, and 4 Baruch's Abimelech.?? 

Commanded by Jeremiah, the priests in 2 Macc. 1:18-2:18 took some of the fire 
from the temples altar during the exile and secretly hid it in a waterless cistern 
next to Moses’s tomb, along with the tabernacle, the ark and the golden altar. After 
a certain number of years decreed by God, Nehemiah, by the authority of the king 
of Persia, sent the descendants of the priests to retrieve the fire?! They found not 
the fire but a viscous liquid in its place, which was brought in and sprinkled by 
sacrificial materials. When the sun shone upon it, a great fire lit and burnt the 
offerings, as part of the celebrations of the temples purification. Simon-Shoshan 
considers hiding the fire during the exile and retrieving it is one of the traditions 
that might have inspired Honi’s narrative in the Jerusalem Talmud indirectly.” 
Since he finds it unlikely that the later rabbis were familiar with the text, he suspects 
an overarching tradition that circulated which proved a continuity of various 
traditions. 

According to 4 Baruch,” Jeremiah is told by God of the impending destruction 
of Jerusalem and the exile of the Israelites to Babylon. The prophet pleads with 
God to show mercy and shield Abimelech the Ethiopian, who has been kind to 
Jeremiah, from seeing Jerusalem destroyed and its inhabitants taken captive (i.e. 
4 Bar. 3:12-13). Accepting Jeremiah’s plea, God tells him to send Abimelech to 
the vineyard of Agrippa, where he will be divinely hidden in the shadow of the 
mountain until the people return to the city (i.e. 4 Bar. 3:14). So Jeremiah asks 
Abimelech to take a basket and go to Agrippa along the mountain road to bring 
some figs to the sick people. Meanwhile, God informs Jeremiah that he will speak 
to Baruch, who weeps for the destruction of Jerusalem and sits in a tomb, while 
the angels explained to him God's revelations (i.e. 4 Bar. 4:12). The text does not 
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identify the tomb nor does it give any hint as to why Baruch was sitting in one.** 
It is possible that the tomb, which is described as being outside Jerusalem, is 
a metaphor for the Israelite nation, who were in exile outside Jerusalem; such 
a metaphor is used in Ezekiel 37.” Biblical scholar and historian Dale Allison 
Jr. states, 


Baruch is obviously not sitting there in order to consult the dead. His action is 
rather a prophetic symbol. He, like the nation, is lifeless. He will no longer 
participate in everyday life. He is fit only for the company of the dead.?* 


The metaphor of death and resurrection of the nation of Israel through its biblical 
intertextualities - some of which are portrayed in this chapter - is best developed 
by closely analysing the symbolism used in the prophetic books of the Hebrew 
Bible, as demonstrated by biblical scholar and theologian Donald E. Gowan in his 
biblical study on death and resurrection. This chapter uses only some of the 
symbolism that appears to be directly related to Qur'an 2:259, but it is an 
overarching theme that exists within the Hebrew Bible, which has several inner- 
biblical allusions associated with this symbolism.? Gabriel Reynolds speculates 
that the clothing of bones with flesh in Qur'an 2:259 mirrors Ezekiel 37,? further 
associating this passage with the Babylonian exile. 

In 4 Bar. 5:1-35, Abimelech takes a basket and collects figs under the burning 
sun. Since it is too hot, he decides to rest under the shade of a tree. Between 4 
Baruch and the Qur’anic passage we see similarities, but two main differences: 
(1) the Qur’an narrates that the man died for 100 years, while Abimelech sleeps for 
sixty-six, and (2) the Qur’an states that the man had a donkey, while no mention 
of a donkey exists in 4 Baruch (though Honi the Circle-Drawer has one in the 
Babylonian Talmud). However, in both cases, a man has ripe fruit that continues to 
be fresh after so many years. 

Afterwards, Abimelech is taken to the tomb (i.e. 4 Bar. 6:2) where Baruch had 
been sitting — apparently staying there all the time that Abimelech was asleep.” 
Allison analogizes Baruch’s time in the tomb to exiled Israel itself, which ‘has been 
in mourning for decades, in a kind of ‘liminal’ state.’ Baruch looks at the ripe figs 
and tells his heart that it (along with his flesh) will be filled with joy and that it will 
come back to life: 


$You are the God who gives a reward to those who love you. Prepare yourself, 
my heart, and rejoice and be glad while you are in your tabernacle, saying to 
your fleshly house, ‘your grief has been changed to joy’; for the Sufficient One 
is coming and will deliver you in your tabernacle - for there is no sin in you. 
"Revive in your tabernacle, in your virginal faith, and believe that you will live! 
*Look at this basket of figs - for behold, they are 66 years old and have not 
become shrivelled or rotten, but they are dripping milk. ?So it will be with you, 
my flesh, if you do what is commanded you by the angel of righteousness. "He 
who preserved the basket of figs, the same will again preserve you by his power. 

4 Bar. 6:6- 10? 
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This passage shows that Baruch interprets the ripe figs he saw to mean that his 
flesh and heart would be given life and resurrected,” if he does what the angel 
commanded him. One assumes that the angels who came to him in the beginning, 
when he sat in the tomb (i.e. 4 Bar. 4:12), ordered him to do something, to which 
he is now referring. Baruch apparently knows that whatever he is seeing is a sign 
from God that the Israelites will return to Jerusalem. Baruch and Abimelech then 
pray to God to show them the way to give the news to Jeremiah (i.e. 4 Bar. 6:14). 
The answer came to Baruch through an angel, informing him that he should write 
a letter to Jeremiah, which an eagle will deliver (i.e. 4 Bar. 6:15-18). 

Then, Baruch ties the letter and fifteen figs from Abimelechs basket to the eagles 
neck (i.e. 4 Bar. 7:7). The eagle travels to Babylon and rests on a post outside the 
city in the desert (i.e. 4 Bar. 7:12). The place is described as a graveyard, another 
death motif. Jeremiah and the people come to this place to bury the corpse of a 
dead Israelite (i.e. 4 Bar. 7:13-14); the eagle comes down on the corpse, and the 
corpse revives (i.e. 4 Bar. 7:15-19). 

After the Israelites return to Jerusalem, the text later narrates that Jeremiah 
appears to have died (i.e. 4 Bar. 9:7). When Baruch and Abimelech wanted to bury 
his body, a voice commands them not to bury someone who is still alive, because 
his soul will return to his body (i.e. 4 Bar. 9:11-12). In three days, Jeremiah's soul 
returns and he is resurrected, prophesying the coming of Jesus (i.e. 4 Bar. 9:14) - 
which suggests a later Christianized redaction. 

While Simon-Shoshan suggests that Honi's narrative shows the continuity of 
the pre-exilic and postexilic community, Abimelech of 4 Baruch wakes up before 
the return of the exile, seeing the city's desolation and redemption.? Its theme is 
thus closer to that of the Qur’an’s narrative than Honi, who never really saw the 
city desolate. 

Simon-Shoshan suggests that 4 Baruch and Honi’s narratives are distinct and 
have evolved separately from traditions linking them to Ben Sira and 2 Maccabees. 
He asserts that Honi's narratives did not develop from 4 Baruch.“ His main 
argument is based on the difference between the number of years slept, whether 
the time of the exile (seventy years) or sixty-six years. The latter would mean that 
the man saw the desolation of the city before it was rebuilt. The Qur anic narrative 
clearly shows the amalgamation of both narratives, including the donkey in Honi's 
version. The number of years cannot be used as a litmus test in the Qur'anic 
narrative, because it is one hundred years, and yet depicts a person who saw the 
city desolate. In the next chapter, it is proposed that the man in the Qur'anic 
narrative is Abraham, who had Isaac at one hundred years old. This might suggest 
that there was an interim tradition that takes inspiration from Ben Sira and 2 
Maccabees or similar proto-traditions, from which both 4 Baruch and Honi's 
narratives derive independently, while the Qur'anic narrative also stemmed from 
a third, separate branch. That would confirm Simon-Shoshan’s conclusion that 
'entire complexes of narrative traditions circulated and developed among differing 
communities." 

The similarities between Honi' narrative in the Talmud and that of Abimelech 
in 4 Baruch with the Qur'anic version, which seemingly has bits and pieces from 
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both versions but more closely resembles 4 Baruch, suggests several theories: (1) 
both narratives served as a subtext for the Qur'anic narrative; (2) an oral tradition 
of 4 Baruch that adds a donkey (based on Honi’s narrative in the Talmud) served 
as a subtext for the Qur’anic narrative; (3) the Qur'an is referring to a different 
tradition that itself evolved from proto-traditions for the Talmud and 4 Baruch 
or; (4) a post-tradition that combined both. Various similar traditions existed in 
the Near East during Late Antiquity in Greek, Jewish, and Christian sources.** 
Pieter van der Horst suggests that while 4 Baruch was later Christianized, 
its origins might have been Jewish and that the Christian author of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus might have used similar motifs from it. Therefore, it is likely 
that there were traditions in the Qur'anic milieu that mixed earlier traditions of 
long-sleepers, which might even suggest the possible reasons with the similarity in 
some of the language between Qur'an 2:259 and the Qur'anic narrative of the 
Companions of the Cave. 


The mans ta ‘am (food or commandment) 


According to Qur’an 2:259, the man had food that did not spoil, similar to the 
figs of Abimelech in 4 Baruch. What is the significance of mentioning the food 
not being spoiled in the Qur’an? What does it have to do with resurrection, if 
anything? 

To put this passage in context, perhaps one needs to understand the significance 
of the figs of Abimelech in 4 Baruch. Some scholars argue that the Hebrew Bible 
has a pattern of using figs as a metaphor for the nation of Israel,” as in Hos. 9:10 
(also echoed in Mic. 7:1): Like grapes in the wilderness, I found Israel. Like the first 
fruit on the fig tree in its first season, I saw your ancestors: The absence or the 
withering of figs is sometimes also understood as a curse on the nation of Israel or 
its land?! "When I wanted to gather them, says the Lorp, there are no grapes on 
the vine, nor figs on the fig tree; even the leaves are withered, and what I gave them 
has passed away from them (Jer. 8:13). Haggai also has this contrast between 
barren fig trees and blessing: ‘Is there any seed left in the barn? Do the vine, the fig 
tree, the pomegranate, and the olive tree still yield nothing. From this day on I will 
bless you' (Hag. 2:19). 

Just before recounting the seventy years of captivity, Jeremiah’s vision in chapter 
24 calls figs to mind: 


‘The Lorp showed me two baskets of figs placed before the temple of the Lorp. 
This was after King Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon had taken into exile from 
Jerusalem King Jeconiah son of Jehoiakim of Judah, together with the officials of 
Judah, the artisans, and the smiths, and had brought them to Babylon. *One 
basket had very good figs, like first-ripe figs, but the other basket had very bad 
figs, so bad that they could not be eaten. *And the Lorp said to me, ‘What do you 
see, Jeremiah?’ I said, Figs, the good figs very good, and the bad figs very bad, so 
bad that they cannot be eaten: 
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“Then the word of the Lorp came to me: *Thus says the Lorp, the God of Israel: 
Like these good figs, so I will regard as good the exiles from Judah, whom I have 
sent away from this place to the land of the Chaldeans. ‘I will set my eyes upon 
them for good, and I will bring them back to this land. I will build them up, and 
not tear them down; I will plant them, and not pluck them up. ’I will give them 
a heart to know that I am the Lorp; and they shall be my people and I will be 
their God, for they shall return to me with their whole heart. 


*But thus says the Lon: Like the bad figs that are so bad they cannot be eaten, 
so will I treat King Zedekiah of Judah, his officials, the remnant of Jerusalem 
who remain in this land, and those who live in the land of Egypt. ^I will make 
them a horror, an evil thing, to all the kingdoms of the earth - a disgrace, a 
byword, a taunt, and a curse in all the places where I shall drive them. "And 
I will send sword, famine, and pestilence upon them, until they are utterly 
destroyed from the land that I gave to them and their ancestors. 

Jer. 24:1-10 


This passage might contextualize Abimelechs story in 4 Baruch with whom 
Jeremiah interacted. The figs not spoiled in 4 Baruch might be an allusion to this 
motif in Jer. 8:13 and Jeremiah 24.? In 4 Baruch, the figs were given to sick people 
and might mirror the figs used to heal and cleanse Hezekiah from the terminal 
illness he had, and used as a sign to go up ("e le) to the temple (i.e. Isaiah 38). In 4 
Baruch, the sick people might symbolize the people of Israel and the figs are a sign 
of them being healed, as a symbol of their return from exile and for going up to the 
Temple (perhaps as pilgrims). 

Analysing the Gospel of Marks narrative on Jesus cursing a fig tree (e.g. Mk. 
11:12-25), Brent Kinman states, 


Others think that an eschatological emphasis is to be seen. According to this 
view, the destruction of the Temple and Jerusalem is the real focus of the 
narrative in which Jesus, by a prophetic act or acted parable (the cursing of the 
tree), announces impending judgment. The fig tree represents Israel in Jesus’ day, 
and its cursing symbolizes the destruction of the city and Temple by the Romans 
some years later." 


In parallel, New Testament scholar John P. Heil also writes, "Ihe Marcan audience 
realizes that the temple, like the fruitless fig tree, is condemned to destruction for 
failing to attain its purpose to be a house of prayer for all peoples"? Hence, there is 
a possibility that the non-spoiling figs of Abimelech in 4 Baruch are symbolic of 
the nation of Israel, which though destroyed and exiled are restored and, indeed, 
not spoiled. 

In the Qur'anic narrative, two terms need to be investigated closely: ta ‘ām 
(food) and yatasannah (spoiled). The latter is rooted in s-n-h, which can mean 
sleep, as used in Qur'an 2:255. However, because the same root also means years 
or growing old (as understood in Qur'an 2:259 as old and decayed),® it is difficult 
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to suggest whether or not those two root meanings are related to one another." If 
the root meaning is sleeping or staying still, then the meaning of passing time and 
growing old may be a natural evolution of that," in which it decays as something 
ages. If Qur'an 2:259 is demonstrating that a man falls into a deep sleep 
(metaphorically dies), then the term yatasannah could show that his food did not 
sleep. If it means that his food did not grow old, meaning that it did not decay, then 
the question one must ask is whether the man himself grew old. In the Sleepers of 
the Cave narrative, the Qur'an implies that the men grew old because anyone who 
would see them would be smitten with fear (i.e. Qur'an 18:18). However, if the 
men did grow old, they would have realized the changes and would not have 
thought that they slept only a day or a part thereof. Thus, it is difficult to answer 
whether in this passage the man grows old or not, but since he did not realize the 
passage of time, then it is likely that he did not. Similarly, Abimelech in 4 Baruch 
and Honi the Circle-Drawer of the Talmud show no explicit evidence that they too 
grew old. 

As the Qur'an might be using yatasannah in two definitions, ta 'àm might also 
be used in two definitions. This term is obviously understood as food and is 
attested throughout the Semitic languages to have the basic meaning of taste.” 
Nonetheless, Akkadian,® Aramaic and Hebrew include another meaning for fé em, 
which is command, discernment or intelligence.“ The Theological Dictionary of 
the Old Testament (TDOT) suggests that since the root meaning is perceiving 
taste, it evolved to mean discernment or intelligence, which is an act of perception 
and, by extension, came to mean a decree or command that occurs through 
discernment and rationale.? John Makujina argued for two possible origins of the 
meaning of decree, either Old Persian or Semitic; in his estimation the evidence 
leans more towards the former.? Could this meaning have also found its way into 
Arabic, and perhaps become incorporated within the Qur'an? Or at least could 
the Qur’an’s audience have understood the wide semantic field of this term? I 
hypothesize that the answer to both is yes, but not that the Arabic language simply 
borrowed such a definition. However, the Qur'an sometimes uses specific terms 
that would resonate with the audience. For example, the Qur'an uses the term 
qiblah to resonate with the Talmudic qabbalah as an allusion to the Shema *.9* The 
Qur'an sometimes uses the term al-haqq, with the meaning of ‘decree’ in the 
Qiblah passages to resonate with the Shema‘ passages,? as well as in the cow 
passage to resonate with the rabbinic commentary of the red cow ritual, which is 
discussed in Chapter 9. Since the context of Qur'an 2:259 is argued to be that of 
the Israelite exile, which would correspond to an audience that would be familiar 
to some of the books of the Hebrew Bible on the exile, such as Ezra-Nehemiah, 
Jeremiah and others, the use of té ém in these texts is sometimes specific to the 
meaning of ‘decree. Moreover, the Arab poet, al-Farazdaq (d. 730), uses al-ti mah, 
from the same root, to mean a trait or a conduct, while fa m, in Arabic, also 
means understanding,” similar to its Aramaic definition, which by extension came 
to mean decree. 

The usage of fa 'àm might resonate with Israelite literature pertaining to the exile, 
which uses fé ‘ém as ‘decree, as the following Qur'anic passage may contextualize: 
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All al-ta'àm was lawful unto the Children of Israel, except what Israel had 
forbidden for himself, before the Torah was sent down. Say, ‘Bring the Torah and 
recite it, if you are truthful’ 

Qur'an 3:93 


The context of this verse has nothing to do with food. Nothing preceding nor 
following this passage has anything to do with food at all. The overarching theme 
of this passage’s context is faith. If this passage were understood to be about food, 
then it would seem out of its Qur'anic contextual flow and completely random. 
However, if we tweak the meaning of ta 'àm in this passage to commandment or 
decree, as it can also be defined in Hebrew and Aramaic, we get the following: 


All decree/commandment [al-ta 'àm] was lawful unto the Children of Israel, 
except what Israel had forbidden for himself, before the Torah was sent down. 
Say, Bring the Torah and recite it, if you are truthful’ 

Qur'an 3:93 


This definition of the term would make more sense. The Qur'an is arguing that God's 
commandments did not exist in the time of Israel (Jacob). God's commandments 
came later, through the Torah. Consequently these commandments are not 
the essence of faith. The Qur'anic argument is that the essence is the faith of 
Abraham (i.e. Qur'an 3:95), who came before the Torah and, therefore, before its 
commandments; and the preceding context, Qur'an 3:65 states exactly that: 


$*O People of the Book! Why do you dispute concerning Abraham, as neither the 
Torah nor the Gospel was sent down until after him? Do you not understand? 
“Behold! You are the very same who dispute concerning that of which you 
have knowledge; so why do you dispute concerning that of which you have 
no knowledge? God knows, and you know not. Abraham was neither Jew 
nor Christian, but rather was a hanif, a submitter, and he was not one of the 
idolaters. 

Qur'an 3:65-67 


Therefore, understanding fa ām in Qur'an 3:93 as a decree or commandment 
makes a lot more sense and flows rather well with the context. Otherwise, 
understanding fa 'àüm as food would isolate this passage from its immediate 
context. Coming after Qur'an 3:93, the text discusses the first house, an allusion to 
the House of God and its dedication to the people. 


*°Truly the first house established for humankind was that at Bakkah, full of 
blessing and a guidance for the worlds. ?"Therein are clear signs: the station 
[maqam] of Abraham, and whosoever enters it shall be secure. Pilgrimage [hajj] 
to the House is a duty upon [ 'ala] humankind before God for those who can find 
a way. For whosoever disbelieves, truly God is beyond need of the worlds. 
Qur'an 3:96-97 
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Several intertextualities are seen between Qur'an 3:93-97 and the Book of Ezra. 
First, the Book of Ezra frequently uses the Aramaic term fé em for decree, with 
much of it discussing the decree of rebuilding the Temple of God in Jerusalem (e.g. 
Ezra 6:1, 6:3, 6:8, 6:11-12). Second, the Book of Ezra continuously discusses the 
rebuilding of the House of God, the Temple. Third, Ezra-Nehemiah® does present 
the Israelites returning to Jerusalem as pilgrims.” 

The Qur’an appears to be using wordplay. As in the passage just preceding 
Qur'an 2:259, it uses the root h-j-j, but in a different polysemous meaning 
of arguing or debating,” when also portraying a matter of life and death (or 
resurrection): 


Have you not considered him who disputed [hajj] with Abraham about his Lord 
because God had given him sovereignty? When Abraham said, ‘My Lord gives 
life and causes death; he said, ‘I give life and cause death’ Abraham said, “Truly 
God brings the sun from the east. Bring it, then, from the west’ Thus was he who 
disbelieved confounded. And God guides not wrongdoing people. 

Qur'an 2:258 


Furthering the relationship between Qur'an 3:93-97 and the Book of Ezra, Ezra 
6:18 describes the reinstatement of the priestly functions in the Temple, according 
to the Book of Moses. The Qur'an appears to argue that all ta ‘am were allowed to 
the Children of Israel, except what Israel had forbidden to himself before the 
revelation of the Torah (i.e. before the Book of Moses). When discussing that all 
ta ‘am were lawful to the Israelites before the Torah, Qur'an 3:93 specifically asks to 
bring the Torah and to read it as proof. This reading request might be intertextualized 
with Neh. 8:1-8, which narrates how the Israelites asked Ezra to bring the Book of 
Law of Moses (i.e. Neh. 8:1) and to read it (i.e. Neh. 8:1-8). After Ezra read before 
the Israelites the Book of Moses, the narrative states, ‘So they read from the book, 
from the Law [tórat] of God, with interpretation [méporàs].? They gave the sense 
[sóm Sekel], so that the people understood the reading’ (Neh. 8:8). Makujina argues 
that the term śôm sekel in this passage is the same as śôm té ‘ëm used in the rest of 
Ezra-Nehemiah and needs to be understood as to give a [divine] order? Therefore, 
as it is being argued that the context of Qur'an 3:93 is seemingly engaging with the 
Second Temple, especially within Ezra-Nehemiah, then it seems highly likely that 
the fa 'àm of Qur'an 3:93 is divine commandment. In addition, Qur'an 3:93 requests 
that Jews bring the Torah and read it; the centrality of public recitation of the Torah 
within the Jewish community is described in the Ezra-Nehemiah narrative.” 
Brannon Wheeler? and Noah Feldman” have argued that Qur'an 3:93 is 
specifically in reference to the prohibition of the sinew of the thigh (gid ha-ndse): 
“Therefore to this day the Israelites do not eat the thigh muscle [gid ha-nàse] that 
is on the hip socket, because he struck Jacob on the hip socket at the thigh muscle 
[gid ha-nàáse]' (Gen. 32:32). Feldman concludes Qur'an 3:93 is anti-Jewish, to 
prove that Israel (Jacob) forbade something to himself without divine sanction." I 
humbly disagree with Feldman’s conclusion, in light of my own argument on the 
Qiblah passages in the Qur’an, which are viewed by many scholars as anti-Jewish. 
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However, the Qiblah passages only engage with Jews, reminding them of what is 
truly important, the Shema ‘.”* Given the overall context of Qur'an 3:93, dietary 
prohibition would seem out of place. It is more likely that the passage is engaging 
with Ezra-Nehemiah and the Second Temple. Therefore, dietary laws do not seem 
like the actual issue in Qur'an 3:93, but — as is typical with the Qur'an - its creative 
use of polysemy and therefore double meaning is a possibility.” Moreover, after 
Ezra read the Torah to the Israelites, they were asked to stop weeping and rejoice 
and have a feast and eat and drink (i.e. Neh. 8:9-18). 

If the man in the desolate town described in Qur'an 2:259 is understood to be 
engaging with either Abimelechs narrative in 4 Baruch or Honi the Circle-Drawer in 
the Talmud - which is about the Israelites return from exile to rebuild Jerusalem and 
the Temple, as described in Ezra-Nehemiah - then the fa ‘am that did not spoil might 
bea clever reference to the Torah of Moses, which Ezra was also able to restore. It did 
not spoil, that is, even after it appeared to have been lost during the time of the exile.?? 

The broader Qur’anic context of this passage is faith and asking the People of 
the Book to return to the faith of Abraham, who was neither a Jew nor a Christian, 
because the Torah and the Gospel were revealed after him. Ezra-Nehemiah and the 
traditions based thereon speak of the House of God rebuilt according to the 
prophecy of Haggai and priestly functions reinstituted as per the Book of Moses. 
If this passage is engaging with those traditions, then the Qur'an argues that 
Abraham, his station (maqam), and his call for pilgrimage (hajj) predate the Torah. 

When another chapter of the Qur'an describes the hajj rituals, it refers to the 
House as al-bayt al- 'atiq (the ancient house) echoing Ezra 5:11, which shows that 
the Jews who were rebuilding the house in Jerusalem stated, *we are rebuilding the 
house [baytā '] that was built many years ago [mi-qadmat]. As the Qur'anic passage 
describes pilgrimage, that also echoes Ezra-Nehemiah's portrayal of the Israelites 
returning to Jerusalem as pilgrims. 

Where the pilgrimage portrayal is found in Qur'an 3:96-97, it is within the 
direct context of the ta 'àm in Qur'an 3:93: the ta ‘am in this passage may very well 
be meant as decree referring to the Torah. The ta ‘adm of the man in the desolate 
town may refer to the Torah being unspoilt, and function as a metaphor for its 
restoration, as the figs of Abimelech in biblical literature are understood to 
represent the Israelite nation, which did not decay but was restored. The rabbis of 
the Babylonian Talmud explicitly correlate figs with the Torah: 


What is the meaning of this verse of Scripture: Whoso keeps the fig tree shall eat 
the fruit thereof'? [Prov.27:18] How come words of the Torah were compared to 
a fig? Just as the fig - the more someone examines it, the more one finds in it, so 
words of the Torah - the more one meditates on them, the more flavor he finds 
in them.? 


He who in a dream sees a fig will find that his knowledge of Torah will be fully 
protected within him. For it is said, He who keeps the fig tree shall eat the fruit 
thereof: 

Prov. 27:18% 
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The term used for pilgrimage in the Hebrew Bible is sometimes rooted in “l-y 
or -l-h (e.g. Exod. 34:24),* which is understood from its root meaning as going 
up,” much as Hezekiah looks for a sign to go up to the Temple after being healed 
with figs. 

In Ezra this going-up may denote the journey of the Israelites to Jerusalem and 
further emphasize it as a portrayal of pilgrimage. The Book of Ezra starts its 
description of the journey with Cyruss edict to go up (ya ‘al) to Jerusalem (i.e. Ezra 
1:3); the people were stirred to go up (Ja- ‘ălôt) and rebuild the house of the Lord 
(i.e. Ezra 1:5); the gold and silver are brought up (he 'élà) when the exiles were 
brought up (hé‘alét) from Babylonia to Jerusalem (i.e. Ezra 1:11).7 Knowles 
further points out that Ezra and the Israelites offering a sacrifice in Jerusalem (i.e. 
Ezra 8:32-35) further accentuates the journey portrayal precisely as a pilgrimage.*® 

Indeed, Ezra-Nehemiah recounts the Israelites celebrating, upon their return to 
Jerusalem, the Festival of Booths (hag ha-sukkót) (i.e. Ezra 3:1-4, Neh. 8:13-18).9 
After the first group celebrates the Festival of Booths (hag ha-sukkót) (i.e. Ezra 
3:1-4), the text discusses the rebuilding of the Temple and its dedication (i.e. Ezra 
3-6)? Immediately after the dedication of the Temple, Passover, another 
pilgrimage, is celebrated (i.e. Ezra 6:19-22).?! 

Additionally, the use of the term maqam for the station of Abraham in Qur'an 
3:97 would resonate with its Jewish audience because of the Hebrew term maqém. 
Qur'an 3:97 states that anyone who enters it shall be secured. This description 
parallels that of Hag. 2:9, “The latter [hà- 'ahárón] glory of this house [ha-bayit] 
shall be greater than the former, says the Lorp of hosts. And in this place [màqóm] 


I will give peace, declares the Lorn of hosts?” In another account, 


But now for a brief moment favor has been shown by the Lonp our God, who 
left us a remnant [pélétá] and given us a stake in his holy place [méqóm], in order 
that our God may brighten our eyes and grant us a little sustenance [revival] in 
our slavery. 

Ezra 9:8 


In these accounts, the house is described as a place (maqam) and anyone in it is 
granted security or peace, which is also reflected in the Book of Zechariah, who 
is mentioned in Ezra 6:14 as one who prophesized the rebuilding of the House 
of God. 


It is he who shall build the temple of the Lor; he shall bear royal honor, and 
shall sit and rule on his throne. There shall be a priest by [on] his throne with 
peaceful understanding between the two of them. 

Zech. 6:13 


Moreover, the Temple is identified as the place where Abraham wanted to sacrifice 
his son, on Mount Moriah (i.e. Gen. 22:2, 2 Chron. 3:1),? thus becoming a good 
candidate for the Qur'ans station of Abraham. Haggai encouraged the exiled Jews 
to return to Jerusalem and rebuild the House of God.” One recent study has 
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explored the agricultural theme in Haggai in the rebuilding of the Temple, but 
mainly looked at it as an economic portrayal of Jerusalem.” I am more inclined 
to deduce that such a portrayal of agriculture in Haggai sheds light on some 
intertextuality with other biblical texts as a metaphor for the nation of Israel being 
restored after the exile. Similarly, Zechariah encouraged the exiles to return to God 
and to repent such that God may bring back their glory.” Just prior to its discussion 
on the fa ‘am and hajj (pilgrimage), Qur'an 3:89-90 praises those who repent and 
return to God and those who work for reform (aslahii), while warning those who 
increase in their kufr (disbelief) that their repentance will not be accepted: 


except those who repent after that, and make amends (aslahi), for truly God is 
Forgiving, Merciful. "Truly those who disbelieve after having believed, then 
increase in disbelief, their repentance shall not be accepted, and they are the ones 
who are astray. 

Qur'an 3:89-90 


The passage avers that God will forgive those who repent or return (tābū) and 
work for reform (aslahi). The root of the term for repentance has its cognates in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, as they are used and associated with the rebuilding of the 
Temple in the Books of Ezra-Nehemiah,? Haggai?? and Zechariah. Yet another 
important term the Qur'an uses is aslahi. Its Aramaic cognate is also used in the 
Book of Ezra, when the exiled Jews returned and worked for reform; for example: 


May it be known to the king that we went to the province of Judah, to the house 
of the great God. It is being built of hewn stone, and timber is laid in the walls; 
this work is being done diligently and prospers [maslah] in their hands. 

Ezra 5:8 


Accordingly, the account in Ezra shows that the exiled Jews rebuilding the Temple 
have returned to God and are working for reform. Therefore, if the Qur'anic 
context were established with its intertextuality among the Books of Ezra- 
Nehemiah, Haggai, and Zechariah on the House of God,” then this passage would 
allude to those exiled Jews who are rebuilding the Temple, as recounted in Ezra 
6:14 with the term masléhin. That being the case, Haggai and Zechariah warn the 
Jews that they should repent for God to return His favour to them. As the exiles 
were allowed to return and were allowed to rebuild the Temple, it means that God 
did, accordingly, grant them favour. After the many warnings the Qur’an gives to 
the People of the Book in the context of this passage, it asserts that not all of the 
People of the Book are equal, and that some are good and reformers or righteous 
(salihin). Therefore, the context of this Qur’anic passage continues to show 
parallelism with the books of Ezra-Nehemiah, Haggai, and Zechariah. 


"They are not all alike. Among the People of the Book is an upright community 
who recite God's signs in the watches of the night, while they prostrate. "They 
believe in God and the Last Day, enjoin right and forbid wrong, and hasten unto 
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good deeds. And they are among the righteous [al-salihin]. "^ Whatsoever good 
they do, they will not be denied it. And God knows the reverent. 
Qur'an 3:113-115 


Another intertextuality between the Qur'anic passage and the rebuilding of the 
Temple in Jerusalem is the Qur’anic association of the first house with "Bakkah: 
Although traditional Muslim commentators interpret the first house as the Ka bah 
and the enigmatic 'Bakkah' as a name for Makkah,’ the following passage from 
the Book of Ezra might shed some additional light on this. 


? But many of the priests and Levites and heads of families, old people who had 
seen the first house on its foundation, wept [bokím] with a loud voice when they 
saw this house, though many shouted aloud for joy, “so that the people could 
not distinguish the sound of the joyful shout from the sound of the peoples 
weeping [béki], for the people shouted so loudly that the sound was heard far 
away. 

Ezra 3:12-13, emphasis added 


This passage in Ezra narrates how the people who had seen the first house wept, 
with weeping rooted in b-k-y or b-k-h. According to Ezra 6:3, it is assumed that the 
original foundation was repaired and rebuilt.” This description of people unable 
to distinguish between joyful shouts and the sound of weeping is essential here, as 
this is obviously a great event, which the Qur'an might have taken into consideration 
when narrating it, since it calls it the first house and the place of weeping. 

When, during the exile, some Israelites intermarried with foreigners against the 
Law of Moses (i.e. Exod. 34:16, Deut. 7:3), Ezra pleaded before God confessing the 
sins of the Israelites and wept.” People confessing their sin also wept with him: 


While Ezra prayed and made confession, weeping [bokeh] and throwing himself 
down before the house of God, a very great assembly of men, women, and 
children gathered to him out of Israel; the people also wept [bak] bitterly. 

Ezra 10:1 


The image of the Israelites weeping, as they listened to Ezra reading the Torah, is 
also narrated in Nehemiah 8. Ezra and the people weeping while confessing their 
sins and prostrating before the house of God also supports Qur'an 3:113-115 in 
accepting that not all of the People of the Book are alike. Some are truly devout: 
they prostrate, do good and are considered among those who make reforms (al- 
sálihin). This is what was found among those rebuilding the Second Temple in the 
Books of Ezra, Haggai and Zechariah. An image repeated in Nehemiah also makes 
the distinction: 


*Then Ezra blessed the Lorp, the great God, and all the people answered, Amen, 
Amen, lifting up their hands. Then they bowed their heads and worshiped the 
Lorp with their faces to the ground. "Also Jeshua, Bani, Sherebiah, Jamin, 
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Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodiah, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, 
the Levites, helped the people to understand the law, while the people remained 
in their places. *So they read from the book, from the law [tórat] of God, with 
interpretation [méporas].'° They gave the sense [sóm sekel], so that the people 
understood the reading. ^And Nehemiah, who was the governor, and Ezra the 
priest and scribe, and the Levites who taught the people said to all the people, 
“This day is holy to the Lorp your God; do not mourn or weep [tibkü]: For all 
the people wept [bôkîm] when they heard the words of the law [tórá]. 
Neh. 8:6-9 
Ezra-Nehemiah’s portrayal of the Israelites returning to Jerusalem as pilgrims!? 
might be an inner-biblical allusion between these passages and Psalm 84: 


^Happy are those who live in your house, ever singing your praise! Selah *Happy 
are those whose strength is in you, in whose heart are the highways [mésillót] to 
Zion. As they go through the valley of Baca [ha-bàkà , weeping] they make it a 
place of springs; the early rain also covers it with pools [blessings / bérakót]. 
"They go from strength to strength; the God of gods will be seen in Zion. 

Ps. 84:4-7 


The first house in Ezra 3:12 is a reference to the original Temple, where the people 
wept. In Nehemiah 8, when Ezra brings the Book of Moses to recite, he does so in 
front of the Water Gate and all the people also wept. Ps. 84:6 describes blessings 
(bérakét), sometimes translated as pools (bérekót). The Septuagint translates 
bérákót in this verse into Greek eulogias (blessing) instead of pools. Much as 
Ps. 84:6 does, Qur'an 3:96 uses the terms for weeping (bakkah) and also blessed 
(mubarakan). Ezek. 34:25-28 also discusses the security and the blessing of the 
area, a theme argued to be prominent in Psalm 84" and emphasized in Qur'an 
3:96-97, 


3I will make with them a covenant of peace and banish wild animals from the 
land, so that they may live in the wild and sleep in the woods securely. **I will 
make them and the region around my hill a blessing [bérakd]; and I will send 
down the showers in their season; they shall be showers of blessing [bérakd]. 
>The trees of the field shall yield their fruit, and the earth shall yield its increase. 
They shall be secure on their soil; and they shall know that I am the Lorp, when 
I break the bars of their yoke, and save them from the hands of those who 
enslaved them. ?"They shall no more be plunder for the nations, nor shall the 
animals of the land devour them; they shall live in safety, and no one shall make 
them afraid. 
Ezek. 34:25-28 
Psalm 84 is understood as a portrayal of pilgrimage to the Temple in Jerusalem.’ 
Moreover, Qur'an 3:97 states that people need to go to on pilgrimage to this first 
house in Bakkah whoever is able to find ‘a way’ (sabild) to it. This ‘way’ shows 
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similarity to the highways (mésillót) to Zion in Ps. 84:5. The Peshitta translates the 
Hebrew “There are highways (mésillót) in their heart"? to the Aramaic “Your 
highways [Sbylyg] are in his heart?!'? The intertextuality is that the Qur'an is using 
the Arabic, sabil, which is the cognate of the term used by the Aramaic text, 3byl.!! 
There is much intertextuality in the usage of terms and descriptions between 
this Qur'anic passage and biblical literature; it becomes likely that the Qur'an is 
engaging with the books of Ezra-Nehemiah, Haggai, and Zechariah or some 
other text or oral tradition that combines these. Further examples to show the 
relationship of this Qur'anic passage with the Israelite exile are also proposed in 
the next section. Therefore, the fa ‘dm in Qur'an 3:93 is likely to be understood 
within such a context as a divine decree or commandment, which would resonate 
with the audience. The ta ‘ām of the man in the desolate town in Qur'an 2:259 
holds the dual meaning of food and, metaphorically, the restoration of the Torah, 
and subsequently, the restoration of the nation of Israel. 


The measuring line (hebel) and the fiery furnace 


While biblical scholars divide the Book of Zechariah between chapters 1-8 and 
9-14,'” the partition may not have been apparent to the traditions of the Qur'anic 
milieu. Therefore, this section does not assume that the Qur'an or existing 
traditions during Late Antiquity made such a distinction. 

Zechariah 2 narrates a vision of a man with a measuring line (hebel), identified 
as the line that would measure Jerusalem, and a prophecy that Jerusalem will 
revive again with a multitude of people, even though it was desolate:!? 


Ilooked up and saw a man with a measuring line in his hand [hebel]. "Then I 
asked, "Where are you going?’ He answered me, “To measure Jerusalem, to see 
what is its width and what is its length’ *Then the angel who talked with me came 
forward, and another angel came forward to meet him, *and said to him, 'Run, 
say to that young man: Jerusalem shall be inhabited like villages without walls, 
because of the multitude of people and animals in it. °For I will be a wall of fire 
all around it, says the Lorp, and I will be the glory within it’ 

Zech. 2:1-5 


This passage in Zechariah of a vision of a man with a measuring line (hebel) might 
be a clue to the Qur’anic context of the first house. A few verses after the Qur'an 
states that all ta ‘Gm was allowed to the Children of Israel, it twice repeats the rope 
(habl) of God, using the same cognate term used in Zechariah for the measuring 
line. 


And hold fast to the rope [habl] of God, all together, and be not divided. 
Remember the Blessing [ni mat] of God upon you, when you were enemies and 
He joined your hearts, such that you became brothers [ikhwānā] by His Blessing 
[bi-ni matih]. You were on the brink of a pit of fire and He delivered you from it. 
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Thus does God make clear unto you His signs, that haply you may be rightly 
guided. 
Qur'an 3:103 


They shall be struck with abasement wherever they are come upon, except by 
means of a rope [habl] from God and a rope [habl] from people. And they 
shall earn a burden of wrath from God, and they shall be struck with indigence. 
That is because they used to disbelieve in God's signs and kill the prophets 
without right. That is for their having disobeyed and transgressed. 

Qur'an 3:112 


Immediately following this passage, the Qur'an makes a distinction between the 
People of the Book, who are not all alike. The use of the term habl in these Qur'anic 
passages is the only time the rope of God is mentioned. Being within the same 
context with the aforementioned intertextuality on the rebuilding of the Second 
Temple gives possible credence to further such intertextuality between the rope 
(habl) of God mentioned in these passages and the measuring line (hebel) of 
Zechariah to measure Jerusalem and bring it back to life for God to dwell in its 
midst. 

Traditional Qur'anic commentators'? and also some contemporary scholars 
interpret the rope (habl) of God in the Qur'an as a covenant," which would keep 
the context of this passage parallel to that of Zechariah. Analysing the term habl, 
Reuven Firestone suggests the possibility - though admittedly not the certainty - 
that it reflects the notion of a covenant in the Hebrew Bible.'" Intertextualities 
between this Qur'anic passage and the idea of a covenant from the Hebrew Bible 
might actually make such an inference more likely. 

Additionally, Qur'an 3:103 speaks of not only a rope (habl) but also a 
brotherhood (ikhwand). This may be compared with the following passage in 
Zech. 11:14: “Then I broke my second staff Union [ha-hébélim], annulling the 
brotherhood [ 'aháwá] between Judah and Israel? The term ‘brotherhood used in 
this passage in the form "aháwá is a hapax legomenon. Zech. 11:14 is alluding to 
the Israelite national unity between the kingdoms of Judah (the southern kingdom) 
and Israel (the northern kingdom).''* Solomon, who according to the Israelite 
tradition built the First Temple, was the last king of the United Monarchy. 
Traditionally, the division occurred after his death, when the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin accepted Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, as their king, while the rest of 
the Israelite tribes rejected him, leading to what was known as Jeroboam’s revolt.!'? 
After that, the kingdoms of Judah and Israel remained distinct until the destruction 
of each. According to the biblical account, the kingdom of Israel was destroyed by 
the Assyrians,'? and the kingdom of Judah was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Babylonian, who besieged Jerusalem and destroyed the Temple."' Thus, the 
hobélim (union) of 'aháwá (brotherhood) was broken.!” 

The passage of Zech. 11:14 appears to refer to the Israelites quarrelling amongst 
themselves after the building of the First Temple, and appears to be an inner- 
biblical allusion to Ezek. 37:15-28.'? The significance ofthis allusion is the broader 
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context of Ezekiel 37, which discusses the valley of dry bones that are resurrected 
as a reference to the return of the Israelites from exile. 

Zech. 11:7 speaks of two different staffs, each one given a name: ‘I became the 
shepherd of the flock doomed to be slaughtered by the sheep traders. And I took 
two staffs, one I named Favor [nó ‘am], the other I named Union [hobélim]. And I 
tended the sheep? God breaks each staff, annulling with it a covenant: ‘I took my 
staff Favor [nó 'am], and I broke it, annulling the covenant that I had made with all 
the peoples’ (Zech. 11:10). The first staff, Favor (nó 'am), is broken, annulling the 
covenant made with all the people, and the second staff, Union (hobélim), is broken, 
annulling the covenant made between the brotherhood ( aháwá) of Judah and 
Israel. There are three distinct intertextualities between these passages and Qur'an 
3:103: (1) the habl, understood as a covenant; (2) the brotherhood (ikhwānā); and 
(3) God's favour (ni ‘matih). All three terms are found in Zechariah within a single 
thematic context, the doom of Israel. 

While continuing to portray God's wrath against Jerusalem and the Israelites 
(i.e. Zech. 12:1-3), Zechariah nonetheless continues to provide hope that God's 
salvation will be at hand."* According to Zechariah, God's salvation would come 
through the tribe of Judah like a blazing fire: 'On that day I will make the clans of 
Judah like a blazing pot on a pile of wood, like a flaming torch among sheaves; and 
they shall devour to the right and to the left all the surrounding peoples, while 
Jerusalem shall again be inhabited in its place, in Jerusalem (Zech. 12:6). 

In showing how the tribe of Judah will be like a blazing fire against its enemies, 
Zech. 12:6 contrasts with Jer. 5:14, “Therefore thus says the Lorp, the God of hosts: 
"Because you have spoken this word, I am making my words in your mouth a fire, 
and this people wood, and the fire shall devour them?'"* Jeremiah then continues 
to show how the Israelites will be destroyed by other nations and dispersed (i.e. Jer. 
5:15-18, cf. Jer. 8:13). Jer. 5:17 even states that other nations will eat their fig 
trees, a common theme with Abimelech who saw that his figs were not spoiled, in 
relation to the similar account in the Qur’anic narrative. As God's judgement is 
portrayed as fire against Israel through foreign nations in Jer. 5:14, so is Israel 
becoming a fire against other nations per Zech. 12:6. 

The fire in Zechariah tests the Israelites, which resonates with Ps. 66:10-12,? 
Isa. 48:10!” and Mal. 3:2-3,? as well as many other biblical passages that have 
been closely analysed by biblical scholar Daniel Frayer-Griggs.?' In addition, 
Zechariah continues, 
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*In the whole land, says the Lonp, two-thirds shall be cut off and perish, and 
one-third shall be left alive.? And I will put this third into the fire, refine them as 
one refines silver, and test them as gold is tested. They will call on my name, and 
I will answer them. I will say, “They are my people’; and they will say, "Ihe Lorp 
is my God?!” 

Zech. 13:8-9 


The portrayal of Israel going through a fiery furnace can also be seen as an allusion 
to Deut. 4:20:? “But the Lorp has taken you and brought you out of the iron 
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furnace, out of Egypt, to become a people of his very own inheritance, as you are 
this day? ?* The description of Egypt as having been an iron furnace for the Israelites 
has parallels in 1 Kgs. 8:51 and Jer. 11:4.?? Jeremiah 11 depicts the Israelites 
breaking the covenant, and recounts that though God brought them out of the 
iron furnace and Egypt, but they still did not hearken to Him or do as commanded. 
The covenant had established that if they walked in the way of God and did as 
commanded, they would be given the land flowing with milk and honey that was 
promised to their fathers. 
A representation of God's wrath as a fiery furnace is also seen in Ezekiel: 


"Ihe word of the Lorp came to me: Mortal, the house of Israel has become 
dross to me; all of them, silver," bronze, tin, iron, and lead. In the smelter they 
have become dross. "Therefore thus says the Lord Gop: Because you have all 
become dross, I will gather you into the midst of Jerusalem. As one gathers 
silver, bronze, iron, lead, and tin into a smelter, to blow the fire upon them in 
order to melt them; so I will gather you in my anger and in my wrath, and I will 
put you in and melt you. ?'I will gather you and blow upon you with the fire of 
my wrath, and you shall be melted within it. ?As silver is melted in a smelter, so 
you shall be melted in it; and you shall know that I the Lorp have poured out 
my wrath upon you. 

Ezek. 22:17-22 


Thus, the Israelites being tested through a fiery furnace, which often alludes to 
God's covenant, is a recurring theme in the Hebrew Bible.’ The Hebrew prophets 
warn the Israelites, asking them to hearken to the words of God, so that they may 
be saved and will not ignite the wrath of God against them. Similarly, when in 
Qur'an 3 a warning is made against the People of the Book, notably the Jews, it 
should not be seen as anti-Jewish, but as the warnings of the Hebrew prophets to 
the Jews to obey the words of God. This is in contrast to Reynoldss link of Christian 
anti-Jewish polemic and its relationship with the Qur'an. Reynolds especially 
discusses the concept that the Qur'an accuses some of the Jews of having falsified 
their scripture (fahrif).*' Yet I have argued that the concept of tahrifin the Qur'an 
is an accusation not that some Jews have falsified their scriptures but that they 
have turned away from them, while the Qur'an calls on Jews to uphold their 
scriptures instead.'? 

Looking objectively at some of its themes and language, the Hebrew Bible may 
have elements that, if they appeared in other contexts, would be read as anti- 
Jewish. However, the denunciations and condemnations are understandably 
regarded instead as a series of calls for reforms from within the tradition and 
culture, and when texts such as the New Testament or the Qur'an appear to 
admonish Jews, it is viewed differently - often as anti-Jewish. The admonitions 
of Jews within the Qur'an, may in large part (and in detail) be no different from 
the admonishments of the Israelites by their own prophets as narrated in the 
Hebrew Bible, but the context colours the reception and opens the door to 
characterizations of anti-Jewishness. Remember, though, that the Qur'an views 
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itself not as ushering in a new religion but as a call for reform, going back to its 
Judaeo-Christian roots.!? 

Besides pulling from the Hebrew Bible to reference the covenant and measuring 
line (habl), the staff of unity (habl) and favour (ni mah), Qur'an 3:103 also states 
that You were on the brink of a pit of fire and He delivered you from it? Given the 
context established between this passage and the Books of Ezra- Nehemiah, Haggai, 
and Zechariah, the pit of fire seems to be God's judgement against the Israelites, 
from which God delivered them. The wrath of God and its association with the 
breaking of the covenant (habl) is clearly seen in Qur'an 3:112: And they shall 
earn a burden of wrath from God? This pit of fire in the Qur'an could be either an 
allusion to God's judgement against the Israelites while in Egypt and their later 
salvation through the Exodus, or to the nations fighting against them and the later 
reestablishment of their nation and the Second Temple once they had repented. 
4 Bar. 6:19-25 also references the fiery furnace in the letter Baruch sent to Jeremiah, 
showing that God delivered the Israelites from the fiery furnaces of Egypt and 
Babylon, further intertextualizing this imagery with Qur'an 2:259 and subsequently 
Qur'an 3:93. 


The divine covenant 


The flipside of the fiery furnace is the concept of a divine covenant that also occurs 
within the context of Qur'an 2:259 - not just in Qur'an 3:93-103, which might 
further suggest a relationship between both Qur'anic passages. A few verses 
before Qur'an 2:259, it discusses some sort of divine covenant calling it al- 'urwah 
al-wuthqa: “There is no coercion in religion. Sound judgment has become clear 
from error. So whosoever disavows false deities and believes in God has grasped 
the most unfailing handhold [al- 'urwah al-wuthqd], which never breaks. And 
God is Hearing, Knowing (Qur'an 2:256). This unfailing handhold (al- 'urwah 
al-wuthqa) of Qur'an 2:256 may be associated with the habl (rope) of Qur'an 
3:103 and 3:112. 

There are some Muslim traditions, especially expounded by Ibn ‘Asakir 
(d. 571/1176) suggesting the habl (rope) and al- 'urwah al-wuthqà (unfailing 
handhold) are synonymous," which al-Suyüti had referenced in his al-Durr al- 
manthür.^ Muhammad al-Sha‘rawi (d. 1419/1998) also specifically associates 
al- 'urwah al-wuthqà (unfailing handhold) of Qur'an 2:256 with the habl (rope) of 
Qur'an 3:103.7* In more recent scholarship, Joseph Lumbard also confirms, 
"Discussions of the covenant are also found in the exegetical treatment of Qur'anic 
terms such as habl Allah [the rope of God, Q. 3:103, cf. Q. 3:112] and al- 'urwah 
al-wuthqa [the most unfailing (or the firmest) handhold, Q. 2:256; Q. 31:22], 
among others?! Some Muslim commentators and modern scholars suggest that 
this covenant or pact in these Qur'anic passages specifically denote a pact between 
God and the Muslims.” However, it is apparent that it might be mirroring the 
concept of the covenant from the Hebrew Bible,” suggesting that the Qur'an is 
either trying to transpose this concept and repurpose it or suggesting that this pact 
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is perhaps not exclusive between God and the Israelites - and that anyone 
who chooses to be part of the pact is someone God would choose to forge 
alliances with. 

The Abrahamic covenant or promise made in Genesis 15 includes the promise 
of both children and land,"? so the topic of the divine covenant associates the 
contexts of both Qur'an 2:256-260 and Qur'an 3:93-103. The intertextualities 
with the covenant in the Hebrew Bible have been shown earlier in this chapter, and 
will be seen in the next as well. This intertextuality further supports the concept 
that the Qur'anic text is alluding to these biblical and extrabiblical materials. The 
man in the desolate town seems an allusion to the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
exile of the Israelites, and their eventual return and rebuilding. 


Conclusion 


From the close reading of Qur'an 2:259 and its intertextualities with the Books of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Haggai and Jeremiah, along with identifying the narrative to the 
rich traditions circulating in line with Abimelech of 4 Baruch or Honi the Circle- 
Drawer of both the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud, we may draw certain 
conclusions from this passage and its allusions. First, we can say that the biblical 
text, along with the deuterocanonical texts in question, do not identify death with 
actual death, but with sleep. The intertextualities and intrabiblical allusions portray 
the death and resurrection as the Israelite return from exile, which further 
emphasizes its metaphorical sense.!*! 

In the Talmud, Honi the Circle-Drawer sees his own grandchild, sees that 
his donkey had generations of offspring, sees the seeds flowering, and sees his 
own teachings surviving. It has been suggested that the Talmudic redactor 
perhaps intended to reflect Ketubot 50 of the Babylonian Talmud, which interprets, 
‘May you see your children’s children! Peace be upon Israel (Ps. 128:6) in 
that regeneration through birth guarantees the survivability of Israel. After all, 
according to Gen. 30:1, a person without children is likened to a dead person, 
which is also elaborated in the Talmud.'™ Thus, the context of Honi’s narrative is 
that he did not see the dead as truly dead, since they had children and childrens 
children. 

In 4 Baruch, death is understood as a metaphor for the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Israelites scattered and subdued by other nations due to God's wrath about 
their iniquity. The resurrection is understood as the Israelites returning to 
Jerusalem, rebuilding the Temple, and bringing it back to its former glory and 
beyond, because of a group of Israelites who were diligent in repentance and 
worked hard for reform. 

Since Qur’an 2:259 and its direct context is fully engaging or rearticulating 
biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic texts and traditions in regards to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the exile and the rebuilding, then the resurrection reference in that 
passage is also to be understood metaphorically no differently from how it is 
understood from its subtexts. Additionally, with Qur'an 3:93-103 also making 
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reference to biblical and extrabiblical texts in regards to the Israelite exile, then its 
association with Qur'an 2:259 is likely - thus building an inner-Qur’anic allusion. 
Given all this context, the fa 'àm in Qur'an 3:93 becomes more naturally a reference 
to the Aramaic/Hebrew fe ‘em, meaning decrees and commandments. Accordingly, 
Qur'an 2:259 perhaps uses it in dual meaning, as food and as a metaphor for the 
restoration of the Torah and, subsequently, the nation of Israel after the exile. 
Recall that the figs used as such in Abimelechs story in 4 Baruch and the general 
metaphorical use of figs in the biblical, extrabiblical, and rabbinic literature. 

All this suggests that Qur'an 2:259 does not depict a literal resurrection of 
bodies leaving their graves, but possibly a physical resurrection of a nation that 
was destroyed and then rebuilt. The next chapter discusses the subsequent 
Qur'anic passage (i.e. Qur'an 2:260), which appears to allude to God's covenant 
with Abraham, promising children and land, and also proposing the identification 
of the man in Qur'an 2:259 as Abraham, who having no children was as if dead, 
but at one hundred years of age sired Isaac. 


Chapter 7 


THE PORTRAYAL OF PHYSICAL 
RESURRECTION IN QUR’ AN 2:260 


Continuing from the last chapter, this one looks at the second verse of the 
Qur'anic passage (ie. Qur'an 2:260). Closely analysing Qur'an 2:259 with its 
biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic intertextualities showed that it is highly likely 
to be a metaphor for the rebuilding of the Israelite nation. It was also shown 
that the regeneration of the Israelite nation after the exile is part of a prophetic 
theme about a covenant between God and the Israelites, the breaking of the 
covenant, and the resurrection (metaphorically speaking) of this covenant, while 
still keeping open the possibility for a destroyed nation to be rebuilt - physically 
resurrected. 

Qur'an 2:260 will also be argued to have a biblical relationship, in particular to 
the covenant that God makes with Abraham, according to Genesis. Qur'an 2:260 
narrates Abraham asking God to show him how the dead are resurrected. 
Then, God asks him to bring four birds, put a piece of them in each hill, and call for 
them; and they come to Abraham. The act the Qur'an depicts that Abraham was 
supposed to do to prove to him the resurrection of the dead has a relationship with 
Genesis 15. Abraham, in Genesis 15, appears to complain that he has no children, 
but God promises him that he will, and makes a covenant with him.’ This will be a 
familiar theme, as in Qur'an 2:259, resurrection maybe understood as having 
children, just as the donkey having generations of offspring in Honi the Circle- 
Drawer' narrative in the Talmud. 

Accordingly the interpretation of Qur'an 2:260 continues to be closely 
associated with Qur'an 2:259, in which the topic of resurrection is metaphorical 
though still physical, but not in the sense of dead bones leaving their graves. In 
Qur'an 2:259, resurrection is the regeneration of the Israelites coming back from 
exile; in this next verse, it is a promise for Abraham to have children, which is 
perhaps why the narrative suggests God allowing the Israelite nation to be 
regenerated after being exiled. Through this promise God has proven to Abraham 
the power to resurrect, the resurrection of Abraham through his generations of 
children. Additionally, biblical literature, as will be seen, directly connects the 
covenant with Abraham, in Genesis 15, with the Israelite exile. 
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Abraham and the birds 


Qur'an 2:260 recounts the story of Abraham asking about resurrection. The story 
has similarities to and differences from Genesis 15? In Genesis 15, Abraham 
complains that he is childless, but God promises Abraham two things: children 
and land. 

In the Qur'anic account, Abraham wants to know how God gives life to the 
dead; in Gen. 15:8, Abraham asks to know about the land he will possess. In the 
Qur'an, God asks Abraham if he has not believed, and he responds affirmatively 
that he has; Gen. 15:6 by comparison has Abraham believing God's promise that he 
will have a son. The centrality of Abraham's belief is paralleled in both narratives. 
Even though Abraham is said to have believed, he still asked for some sort of sign. 

The early church emphasized the role of Abraham's faith in this passage as a way 
to counter the Jewish emphasis on the law commandments in the rabbinic writings, 
especially with Abrahams assumed lack of faith in Gen. 15:8.* Therefore, as Qur'an 
2:259 is related to Qur'an 3:93-97, which also emphasizes Abraham's faith, Qur'an 
2:260 might respond to rabbinic writings by emphasizing faith over the law, 
especially in light of the argued understanding of ta 'àm in Qur'an 3:93. Later 
rabbis emphasized Abrahams actions and obedience to commandments over his 
faith, as rabbinic scholar Norman Cohen states: 


Therefore, even if early traditions did imply that Abrahamss righteousness was 
expressed through his faith alone, it seems that a bit later on the rabbis went out 
of their way to emphasize that his faith was expressed through action, be it his 
willingness to sacrifice his son Isaac or, by implication, his fulfilment of the 
commandment of circumcision. It is in this light that Abraham is brought as the 
first illustration of R. Nehemiah’s principle - he is rewarded because of his 
faithful action, i.e. his 'amanah.^ 


While later rabbis tried to convey that the meaning of 'amanah as faithful action 
and not faith alone, the Qur'anic narrative in Qur'an 2:259-260 and its 
conjunction with Qur'an 3:93-97, appear to interpret it differently. The 
commandments came later (i.e. Qur'an 3:93), but faith came first (i.e. Qur'an 
2:260), and it was due to this faith alone that Abraham was counted among the 
righteous (i.e. Qur'an 3:95). The Qur’ anic narrative, however, appears to emphasize 
faith (màn) coming before action, as it also appears in Gen. 15:6, echoing the same 
concept that Paul stresses in Romans 4,’ and the early Church Fathers who have 
argued against the rabbis.? 

Qur'an 3:93-97 and Qur'an 2:259 allude to one another; by extension, 
Qur'an 3:93-97 also discusses Abrahams faith, as in Qur'an 2:260. Qur'an 3:93 
discusses the Torah, arguing that the commandments came later, and within this 
context, Qur'an 3:64-68 emphasize that Abraham was righteous not because of 
commandments but because of faith. In this narrative, it appears that the Qur'an 
is echoing Romans 4, especially when discussing the promise of the restoration of 
the nation of Israel and the Temple in Qur'an 2:259 and Qur'an 3:93-97, 
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PFor the promise that he would inherit the world did not come to Abraham or 
to his descendants through the law but through the righteousness of faith. “If it 
is the adherents of the law who are to be the heirs, faith is null and the promise 
is void. “For the law brings wrath; but where there is no law, neither is there 
violation. 

'°For this reason it depends on faith, in order that the promise may rest on 
grace and be guaranteed to all his descendants, not only to the adherents of the 
law but also to those who share the faith of Abraham (for he is the father of all of 
us, "as it is written, ‘I have made you the father of many nations’) - in the 
presence of the God in whom he believed, who gives life to the dead [tou 
zoopoiountos tous nekrous] and calls into existence the things that do not exist. 
Hoping against hope, he believed that he would become ‘the father of many 
nations, according to what was said, 'So numerous shall your descendants be: 
He did not weaken in faith when he considered his own body, which was 
already as good as dead (for he was about a hundred years old), or when he 
considered the barrenness [nekrésin/deadness] of Sarah’s womb. No distrust 
made him waver concerning the promise of God, but he grew strong in his faith 
as he gave glory to God, ?'being fully convinced that God was able to do what he 
had promised. * Therefore it [his faith] “was reckoned to him as righteousness: 
?Now the words, ‘it was reckoned to him; were written not for his sake alone, 
*4but for ours also. It will be reckoned to us who believe in him who raised Jesus 
our Lord from the dead, who was handed over to death for our trespasses and 
was raised for our justification. 

Rom. 4:13-25 


Evidently, Romans 4 attempts to interpret Genesis 15? Thomas Tobin has 
argued that Romans 4 fervently asserts the supremacy of the faith of 
Abraham over the divine commandments that came only through the Torah 
(Mosaic Law):'° 


First, righteousness was reckoned to Abraham because of his faith and not 
because of his observance of the law (Rom 4:1-8); second, righteousness was 
reckoned to Abraham before Abrahams circumcision (4:9-12); and third, God's 
promise to Abraham and his 'seed' came through faith, not through the Mosaic 
Law (4:13-17a). All three points are based on Paul's interpretation of Gen 15:6 
and dosely related texts. Paul appealed to Abraham in order to show that 
Abraham was meant to be the father not only of the circumcised but also of the 
uncircumcised (Rom 4:11-12, 16-17). 


The Qur'an very strongly parallels much of the arguments that Romans 4 typically 
makes, reminding Jews and Christians (the People of the Book) to return and 
follow the faith of Abraham. Whereas Qur'an 3:93-95 states that divine 
commandments came through the Torah and not before it, reminding its audience 
to follow the faith of Abraham, Rom. 4:16 emphasizes that whoever shares the faith 
of Abraham, even nonadherents of the law, is part of the promise and becomes a 
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spiritual seed of Abraham." With the intertextuality between Romans 4 and both 
Qur'an 2.259-260 and Qur'an 3:93-95, these passages are strongly contextualized 
with Genesis 15. 

There also seems to be another relationship between Qur'an 2:260 and Rom. 
4:17, in which both put Abrahams context of faith with God's power to resurrect 
the dead. The Qur'anic phraseology echoes that of Rom. 4:17: neither text uses the 
term for resurrection: Qur'an 2:260 uses the phrase ‘show me how you give life to 
the dead, which parallels Rom. 4:17, ‘who gives life to the dead. The phrase ‘and 
calls into existence the things that do not exist' in Romans has some resemblance 
with Abraham calling the birds who come forth to him in Qur'an 2:260. The main 
difference between the Quranic narrative and Romans 4 is that though Romans 4 
is referring to Genesis 15, it does not discuss the ritual - Qur'an 2:260 does. 


Nonetheless, while Genesis 15 does not associate resurrection with Abraham’s 
faith, Rom. 4:17 overtly suggests that the faith of Abraham in Genesis 15 also 
implicitly includes the belief in resurrection. Nicholas T. Wright states: 


In 4.17 Paul describes Abraham's God in two ways, corresponding exactly to this 
parallel. Abraham, he says, believed in the God who 


(a) raises the dead and 
(b) calls the non-existent things into existence. 


I suggest that Paul, in reading Gen. 15, sees these two reflected in Abraham's 
request and God's promise. Abraham asked God about an actual physical 
offspring; this is answered by God ‘raising the dead, giving life to his and Sarah's 
‘dead’ bodies by giving them a son of their own.? 


Wright makes a strong case of how Paul's Epistle to the Romans interprets Genesis 
15 in view of resurrection, which would resonate with Qur'an 2:260. Even while 
Genesis 15 is not explicit on death, let alone resurrection, Benjamin Schliesser, 
in Abraham’ Faith in Romans 4, emphasizes the metaphorical use of “death” in 
Romans 4 in light of Genesis 15: 


God's judgement on Abrahams faith has a creative, qualitative-authoritative 
character already in Gen 15:6 ... For Paul now God's judgment encounters 
Abraham in a state of a fundamental antithesis to God, of ungodliness ([Rom.] 
4:5) and nothingness, symbolized through the notion of ‘death’ (4:17). 


Additionally, preceding Romans 4, Rom. 3:30 explicitly states that God is one when 
it speaks of circumcision, which is further deliberated in Rom. 4:9-12. It has been 
suggested that this appears to be an invocation of the Shema‘ (oneness of God) 
(i.e. Deut. 6:4). Mark Nanos suggests that the basis of the argument in Romans 
3-4 is the supremacy of the Shema‘ over the law, which Abraham believed even 
before the circumcision,* and that the Shema‘ is the overarching theme and 
argument throughout the Epistle to the Romans." The Qur'an also appears to 
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have invoked the Shema ‘in the throne verse just before Qur'an 2:259-260, and 
just prior it discusses the covenant, al- 'urwah al-wuthqà, in Qur'an 2:256, when 
stating: 


God, there is no god but He, the Living, the Self-Subsisting [Resurrector] [al- 
hayy al-qayyüm]. Neither slumber [sinah] overtakes Him nor sleep. Unto Him 
belongs whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is on the earth. Who is 
there who may intercede with Him except by His Leave? He knows that which is 
before them and that which is behind them. And they encompass nothing of His 
Knowledge, except what He wills. His Seat [throne] embraces the heavens and 
the earth. Protecting them tires Him not, and He is the Exalted, the Magnificent. 

Qur'an 2:255 


This further acknowledges how Qur'an 2:260 might be engaging with Romans 4 
or a tradition based on it, just as an earlier passage invokes the Shema ‘(oneness of 
God), similar to Rom. 3:30. The similarity of the opening of Qur'an 2:255 and 
Qur'an 112:1 is also evident, in which the latter has been recognized by some 
scholars as an indication for the Shema '. While most scholars emphasized the use 
of ahad in Qur'an 112:1, it must be noted that this verse also defines God as 
huwa (the third person singular masculine pronoun), which resembles the 
Tetragrammaton YHWH of the Shema‘ as well, and is sometimes used in this 
form in theophoric names.” In this case, huwa is also defined as God in Qur'an 
2:255. After all, the Peshitta translates the Shema‘ in Deuteronomy 6:4 as ‘Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord One is He [hu]? By introducing God as the 
Living (al-hayy) and Self-Subsisting or Resurrector (al-qayyüm), Qur'an 2:255 is 
put within the context of resurrection; this is itself a phrase frequently found in 
Jewish liturgy and, perhaps most importantly, in the daily Shema‘ blessing (i.e. él 
hay w-qayam), which possibly further relates the Throne verse with the Shema <. 
One of the main themes of the Epistle to the Romans is death and life. Sometimes 
it speaks of the death and resurrection of Christ, and at other times speaks of it in 
a metaphorical sense, when contrasting people's death through sin (e.g. Romans 5). 
Rom. 5:12 elaborates that death came through sin, which is due to the transgression 
of Adam (i.e. Rom. 5:14). While death came through Adam, life came through 
Christ (i.e. Rom. 5:17-21). The righteous act of Christ and the faith in Christ in 
Romans 5 appears to be paralleling Romans 4 on the righteousness and faith of 
Abraham.? The epistles metaphors are prominent in Rom.6:1-14, which discusses 
being dead to sin, but alive to God: ‘No longer present your members to sin as 
instruments of wickedness, but present yourselves to God as those who have been 
brought from death to life, and present your members to God as instruments of 
righteousness’ (Rom. 6:13). However metaphorical this appears, biblical scholar 
Menahem Kister suggests that Rom. 5:12-21 appears to parallel some rabbinic 
texts, specifically the Sifra," which appears not to understand this context as 
spiritual death.? Though some scholars have understood death in this context as 
spiritual death, and while both Hellenistic and Palestinian Judaism have concepts 
of spiritual death as well,” Kister would rather not read spiritual death into Rom. 
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5:12-21.” It is very apparent in the whole context of Romans 5-8 that the notion 
of death is in tension with various concepts, and not any single concept,” as New 
Testament scholar C. Clifton Black II states: 


Thus in the first fourteen verses of Romans 6 we may detect no fewer than seven 
related though subtly different conceptions of death: as a physiological event, as 
associated with sin, as liberation, as a settlement of debt or an atoning sacrifice 
(according to some exegeses of 6:7), as an occasion for tempered hope, as the 
impetus for righteous living, and as a tyrannical power." 


The metaphorical understanding of death in the Epistle to the Romans is 
emphasized by the scholar of Christian history Emma Wasserman, in The Death of 
the Soul in Romans 7, where she writes, "The moral discourse about soul-death is 
particularly helpful for making sense of Pauls statements to the effect that the 
believer must “die” to sin, "live" to God, and “put to death" the sinful body" 
Wasserman assumes that the Epistle to the Romans was influenced by Hellenistic 
moral psychology.” If the Epistle to the Romans or an exegetical text or oral 
tradition that uses it was the conduit that passed to Qur'an 2:260, then it might not 
be surprising if the very understanding of a dual natured soul-body was passed 
along, as well. 

Romans 8, for example, is clear that death and resurrection are to be understood 
in a metaphorical way, where one is spiritually dead in sin and spiritually alive in 
Christ.? Black finds the notion of life and death under great tension in Romans 
5-8, between physical and spiritual senses. 


But if Christ is in you, though the body is dead because of sin, the Spirit is life 
because of righteousness. "If the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from the dead 
dwells in you, he who raised Christ from the dead will give life to your mortal 
bodies also through his Spirit that dwells in you. 

Rom. 8:10-11 


The tension in the various meanings of death intended in the Epistle to the Romans 
has a long history within Christianity. Origen, for example, understands it both 
figuratively and literally, in which he relates it with the saying in Col. 3:5, ‘Put to 
death, therefore, whatever in you is earthly? Origen considers the dead in the 
Epistle to the Romans to be the sinners.*! Pelagius (d. 418), who after his death was 
deemed a heretic by the Third Ecumenical Council (Ephesus, 431 ce),? interprets 
‘the dead’ in ‘life to the dead’ in Rom. 4:17 as those who have no children. Giving 
life to the dead [those without children]; in this passage, Pelagius interprets as 
allowing them to bear children.? This meaning may carry some weight for 
understanding Abraham's situation in seeking to have children in Genesis 15. 
Within Muhammad's own time, his contemporary John Climacus (d. 649 ce), a 
Christian monk at the Mount Sinai monastery, wrote The Ladder of Divine Ascent. 
His work discusses the monastic and ascetic framework on the art of dying; that 
is to gift ones mind, soul and body by dying for Christ, to live in Christ. He 
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extensively uses the Epistle to the Romans in his writing when discussing the issue 
of death.? In scholar of early Christianity Jonathan Zecher' reading, 


Climacus, building on traditional ascetic ideas, makes of death a symbolic 
framework within which to cultivate and communicate the contours of Christian 
ascetic identity - like the wall of the monastery, it divides by its equivocality 
those within [the blessed dead] from those without [those perishing]. The 
Ladder highlights the profound importance of understanding practices such as 
the ‘memory of death’ and metaphorical deployment of ‘death’ for interpreting 
the ideals and tools of Christian asceticism.*° 


Understanding death and life metaphorically in the Epistle to the Romans was 
customary within the church at the time of Muhammad. The daily dying exercise, 
as argued by John Climacus targeting monks at Christian monasteries at the time, 
resembles the Muslim alleged prophetic tradition (hadith) propagated mostly by 
Sufi scholars that states, ‘Die before you die? If Qur'an 2:255-260 and Qur'an 
3:93-103 appear to be engaging with the Epistle to the Romans or a tradition based 
on it, it would not be unusual for the Qur'an to take life and death from a 
metaphorical perspective, similar to how some Christian literature and traditions 
at the time have viewed the text. 

As has been argued so far, Qur'an 2:258-260 connects the concept of death and 
resurrection directly to the exile of the Israelites and the subsequent return from 
exile. The Qur'an appears to understand it almost exclusively in a metaphorical 
sense, which makes Qur'an 2:258 clearer in that the topic is not truly about 
physical death and resurrection of literal bodies from graves. Qur'an 2:258 shows 
that Abraham tells a person (a supposed king) that God has the power to bring 
forth death and life, and the person (the supposed king) says that he, too, has such 
a power. Obviously, it is inconceivable to think that the Qur'an is arguing that the 
man has the power to resurrect a dead physical body out of its grave. However, 
from a metaphorical perspective in the context of the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
exile and the return of the Israelites, and the rebuilding and restoration of 
Jerusalem, a person can have such power. After all, according to biblical tradition, 
King Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem and exiled the Israelites to Babylon but 
eventually King Cyrus decreed that the Israelites return and rebuild Jerusalem. 
Within the context of Qur'an 2:258-260, such an understanding would fit well. 

Traditional Muslim exegetes, such as al-Tabari, interpret Qur'an 2:258 as a 
person (sometimes identified as King Nimrod) arguing with Abraham in that he, 
also, has the power to bring forth life and death, when Abraham tells him that his 
God can bring forth life and death.” The exegetes claim that the meaning behind 
it is that if a person intends to kill someone and does not, it is as if he gave them 
life. However, when taken into the context of the Babylonian exile with the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its rebuilding in Qur'an 2:259, it would make more 
sense to understand death and life in such a background, instead. 

While Romans 4 associates Genesis 15 with resurrection, the contextual sense 
of Genesis 15 does not. Though Genesis 15 elaborates on the ritual performed by 
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Abraham, Romans 4 does not. Qur'an 2:260 contains both resurrection and the 
ritual, as well as being within the context of the Shema ‘(oneness of God) in Qur'an 
2:255, which is evident in Romans 3, but not in the Genesis account. Therefore, it 
is difficult to discern a subtext for this Qur’anic verse. The Qur’an may be engaging 
with either, both, or neither. In other words, it might be that the Qur’an understands 
that Romans 4 engages with Genesis 15 and so it engages and interprets both texts 
simultaneously. Otherwise, there could be a different text, most likely a Christian 
text or oral tradition, which is exegetical of Romans 4 and discusses its close 
relationship with Genesis 15, and this text or oral tradition would be the subtext of 
the Qur'an. 

In the Qur'an, God asks Abraham to bring four birds and to divide them 
between different hills. In Gen. 15:9-10, God asks Abraham to get a heifer, a she- 
goat, a ram, a turtledove, and a pigeon. He cut them in half, except for the birds. 
Although the Qur anic account seems to provide the reason why Abraham was to 
divide the birds between different hills - to show how they will come alive - Genesis 
15 gives no reason why those animals were required or why such a ritual was to be 
performed. The term used for cutting is from the Hebrew root b-t-r, and is used for 
a covenant.? The only other part of the Hebrew Bible that uses this term for the cut 
parts of an animal in a similar, covenant-making context is Jer. 34:18-22. 

Some scholars have argued that to cut up animals was part of the ancient Near 
Eastern culture of covenant-making. It symbolizes the curse that would befall any 
who broke a covenant: they would also be cut in a way similar to the portrayal in 
Jer. 34:18-22.” Yet there is no consensus among scholars that links Genesis 15 with 
Jeremiah 34, because in Genesis, God is a party to the agreement, and it would be 
inconceivable to impose a self-curse in the case of God not upholding the terms of 
the agreement." Nonetheless, whether it is meant as a curse or simply the 
ratification of a treaty is highly debatable.” 

Some scholars prefer to divide the passage into two, Gen. 15:1-6 and 15:7-21, 
which becomes evident due to the mismatch in the day's chronology. Even early 
Jewish and Christian exegetes? tried to explain why it is night in Gen. 15:5 and yet 
the sun sets in Gen. 15:12.“ Some have interpreted the former part of the narrative 
as a promise for a son, while the latter narrative as a promise for land.” 


Abrahams ritual in Genesis Rabbah 


Abrahams ritual in Genesis 15 captured the attention of various rabbis who 
attempted to explain its symbolism in Genesis Rabbah. Redacted sometime 
around the fifth century," Genesis Rabbah cites definitions of certain terms 
as found in Arabia, suggesting its traditions were in close proximity and some of 
the rabbis were living there.“ In the seventh-century milieu of the Qur'an, it is 
therefore likely that either traditions stemming from Genesis Rabbah or the proto- 
traditions that gave birth to it might have been accessible to the surrounding 
Jewish communities and perhaps garnered some popularity, as midrashic scholar 
Burton Visotzky suggests.“ 
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Given Genesis Rabbah’s wide influence, the way the rabbis have interpreted 
Genesis 15 might provide us with some insights for why the Qur'an contextualizes 
the ritual as resurrection from death and how it relates to the Israelite exile, as in 
Qur'an 2:259. From Genesis Rabbah, it is clear that some rabbis understood how 
this ritual foreshadows later Temple rituals.” 

The rabbis explain that God shows Abraham three kinds?! of heifers, three kinds 
of goats, and three kinds of rams.” The three heifers are (1) the one sacrificed on the 
Day of Atonement, (2) the heifer brought on for unwittingly transgressing any of 
the precepts (i.e. Lev. 4:13-21), and (3) the heifer whose neck was broken (i.e. Deut. 
21:1-9).*? The three goats are (1) the one sacrificed on festivals, (2) the one sacrificed 
at New Moon, and (3) the goat brought by an individual as a sin offering for an 
unintentional sin (i.e. Lev. 4:27-31).^* The three rams are (1) the guilt-offering of 
certain obligations (i.e. Lev. 5:15, 14:24, 19:21; Num. 6:12), (2) the guilt-offering of 
doubt,” and (3) the lamb brought by an individual (i.e. Lev. 4:32).*° The turtledove 
and the young pigeon are also considered sacrificial but are not divided, because a 
fowl burnt offering? is divided but a fowl sin offering is not.** Thus, some rabbis 
conclude in Genesis Rabbah that God shows Abraham all the atoning sacrifices.” 

Another interpretation offered for the symbolism is that the three heifers allude 
to Babylonia, which produced three kings, Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach, and 
Belshazzar.® The three she-goats allude to Media, which produced three kings, as 
well, Cyrus, Darius, and Ahasuerus. The three rams allude to Greece, which 
conquered the west, north, and the south except the east. Dan. 8:4 symbolizes a 
ram charging through these three directions.? However, Dan. 8:20-21 explains 
that the ram with two horns symbolizes the kings of Media and Persia, while the 
he-goat is the king of Greece.“ Why some rabbis in Genesis Rabbah reverse the 
symbolism remains unknown. The turtledove and young pigeon refer to Edom, 
according to this second interpretation. The animals being divided and placed on 
top of one another shows how the kingdoms will be divided and go against the 
other, while the birds, symbolizing Israel, are not divided.‘ This interpretation may 
be the reason why the Qur'anic account implies that the birds were divided: if they 
symbolize Israel, the Qur'an might consider the nation divided, especially since it 
is within the context of the exile. Although divided, they did come back together 
again - and yet the Qur'an is not very explicit as to whether the birds were divided 
in the sense of being cut. It suggests only that Abraham was to take four birds, bind 
them together, and leave a part on each hill. These instructions would imply that 
their bodies are cut, but it leaves open the possibility that each bird was left on a 
different hill. The Qur'an is even silent as to how many hills there are: two, four, or 
perhaps even more. If the birds symbolize the nation of Israel, the Qur'an might 
even be alluding to the four cardinal directions to which the Israelites are scattered 
in the Diaspora whom God is capable of bringing together. 

If one takes Qur'an 2:259-260 as referring to the Jewish Diaspora, then that 
might also be the reason why there are differences between those verses and their 
assumed subtexts. Qur'an 2:259 narrates the story of a man who dies for a hundred 
years, instead of only sixty-six or seventy years, as Abimelech or Honi the Circle- 
Drawer, respectively, in the extrabibilical and rabbinic traditions. The hundred 
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years might suggest that the man is to be identified with Abraham himself, who 
had Isaac when he was that age (i.e. Gen. 17:17). After all, the verse immediately 
preceding it (i.e. Qur'an 2:258) and following it (i.e. Qur'an 2:258) explicitly name 
Abraham. The rabbis in the Babylonian Talmud also associate the hundred-year- 
old Abraham with birds: 


‘And it came to pass after these words that God tested Abraham' (Gen. 22:1) 
What is the meaning of ‘after’? Said R. Yohanan in the name of R. Yosé b. Zimra, 
‘Tt was after the words of Satan. For it is written “And the child grew and was 
weaned and Abraham made a great feast the same day that Isaac was weaned" 
(Gen. 21:8). Said Satan to the Holy One, blessed be He, "Lord of the world, as to 
this old man, you have shown him grace by giving him the fruit of the womb at 
one hundred years.” Now of the entire meal that he has made, he did not have a 
single pigeon or a single dove to offer before you." He said to him, “Has he done 
anything at all except to honor his son? [But] if I were to say to him, Sacrifice 
your son before me; he would sacrifice him immediately? Forthwith: "And God 
tested Abraham" (Gen. 22:1)?” 


Moreover, if Qur'an 2:260 is aware of Romans 4 or some tradition based on it, it is 
relevant that Rom. 4:19 explicitly mentions Abraham’s age when he had Isaac, ‘He 
did not weaken in faith when he considered his own body, which was already as 
good as dead (for he was about a hundred years old),? or when he considered the 
barrenness of Sarahs womb' (Rom. 4:19). Therefore, Abraham is a likely candidate 
for the man in Qur'an 2:259. Additionally, the Qur’an’s discussion in 2:260 of four 
birds instead of just two, as in Genesis 15, perhaps does not symbolize the two 
divided nations of Israel but the Jewish Diaspora scattered to the four corners of 
the earth. 

Covenant-making language is also not absent in Qur'an 2:260. Not only is it 
mentioned within the context of Qur'an 2:256, as cited earlier, but also Qur'an 
2:260 uses the phrase fa-surhunn ilayk (bind them to you). The root s-r-r as binding 
resonates with covenant-making, giving further support to the possibility that it 
alludes to Genesis 15. Moreover, the Qur'anic language where Abraham needs to 
bind them together to him and put a piece on each hill or mountain also resonates 
with the binding of Isaac (Akedah) on Mount Moriah in Genesis 22. The symbolism 
the Qur'an might be making is how the Israelites are scattered to the four corners 
ofthe earth. This would also reverberate with the weekly Torah portion reading for 
Genesis 15, part of Parashat Lekh-Lekha (i.e. Gen. 12:1-17:27), in which the 
addendum reading (Haftarah) is from Isa. 40:27-41:16, where the chosen offspring 
of Abraham, Israel, who God calls from the farthest corners of the earth will not be 
cast off (i.e. Isa. 41:8-9). 

Furthermore, the binding of Isaac (Akedah) in Genesis 22 is part of the weekly 
Torah portion reading of Parashat Vayera (i.e. Gen. 18:1-22:24), which has 
an addendum Haftarah of 2 Kgs. 4:1-4:37 that actually narrates how Elisha 
prophecizes that a childless Shunammite woman will have a son, even though she 
initially does not believe him, which would resonate with Abraham's promise for a 
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son as well as with Sarah who was barren. However, the Shunammite’s son later 
dies only to be raised up again by Elisha. The binding of Isaac is also about a boy 
about to be sacrificed only to be saved from death. Thus, the parallelism between 
the Parashat and the Haftarah are evident, and would possibly bring Qur'an 2:260 
in the context of resurrection. This might even suggest that the Qur'an is in 
conversation with a Jewish community that has a liturgical tradition which 
includes the weekly Torah portion reading. 

A significant part of Genesis Rabbah’s interpretation by the rabbis that links 
Genesis 15 to the Qur’an is the birds of prey that attempt to eat the carcasses. 
According to R. ‘Azariah, when Abraham drove away the birds of prey which came 
upon the carcasses, God was hinting to him that when his children become like 
carcasses without sinews or bones, his virtue will sustain them.” The significance 
of this is that the Qur'anic account has an allusion to some form of resurrection — 
namely that, even if Abraham’s children were corpses, Abrahams merits could still 
save them, and it is done through their repentance, as symbolized by the offerings 
discussed earlier. 

Nonetheless, the kind of resurrection that Genesis Rabbah seems to be writing 
about is not one that involves bones coming out of their graves. Rather, it is 
metaphorical for how, though the nations may prey on the sinful Israelites, 
symbolized as corpses, if the Israelites repent and return to God, God will save 
them through Abraham, as in resurrecting them. This interpretation by the rabbis 
is further supported by the following verses in Genesis, in which God tells Abraham 
that his children will become servants in a stranger's land and that God will bring 
judgement on the nation whom they served - ‘afterward; they will come out with 
a great possession (i.e. Gen. 15:14). 

Genesis 15:17 continues expressing that as the sun set and it became very dark, 
a smoking furnace and a flaming torch passed through the sacrificial pieces. 
Speaking in the authority of R. Yohanan, Simeon b. Abba interprets this to mean 
that God shows Abraham hell (Gehenna) and the foreign kingdoms which will 
subdue the Israelites, and shows him the Revelation and the Temple with the 
promise that if his children dwell with the latter two, they will be saved from the 
former two.” However, if they forgo those, the former two will punish them.” 
Several rabbis in Genesis Rabbah continue to portray God as giving Abraham a 
choice of whether he would rather his children fall into hell (Gehenna) or be 
conquered by foreign kingdoms.” Among the rabbis, opinions differed as to what 
Abraham chose:” some say that Abraham chose foreign kingdoms, while others 
opine that he chose Gehenna (hell), but that God chose foreign kingdoms.” Others 
even suggest that Abraham chose that his children would be subdued by foreign 
kingdoms instead of falling into Gehenna (hell), and God approved his choice.” 
Recall the description in the previous chapter of the fiery furnace motif in the 
different parts of the Hebrew Bible symbolizing the Israelites conquered by foreign 
kingdoms. Dennis Johnson asserts that the image of trial by fire in the Hebrew 
Bible starts with Abraham's vision of the torch-furnace in Genesis 15.7? 

After all, Deuteronomy 30 states that if the Israelites repent and keep God's 
commandments, they will be brought together again after they have been scattered. 
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It explains (instructs) that God has given them both life and death; if they keep the 
commandments, they will be granted life. Hence, even if they metaphorically die 
and their enemies take over, through repentance they may be given life again. 

According to R. Joshua, the smoking furnace and the flaming torch passing 
through these pieces (gézdrim) also allude to the parting of the Red Sea, a 
phenomenon for which Ps. 136:13 uses the term gozer.? Genesis Rabbah continues 
by showing the disagreement of the rabbis over the interpretation of God's 
covenant with Abraham in Gen. 15:18. Some rabbis say that God revealed this 
world to Abraham but not the next.? In other words, God informed Abraham 
what would happen to the Israelites in this world but not in the next; others opine 
that God revealed to Abraham both this world and the next.’ On interpreting 
ba-yóm ha-hi (in that day) in Gen. 15:18, the rabbis disagreed on whether God 
revealed to Abraham the future until that day (i.e. until the Exodus) or from that 
day (i.e. from the Exodus until the Messiahs coming). Either way, the focus of the 
conclusion is the redemption given to the Israelites.? 

After God promises Abraham in Genesis 15 that he will bear children, Sarah 
tells him, ‘You see that the lord has prevented me from bearing children; go in to 
my slave-girl; it may be that I shall obtain children [ 'ibbáne] by her’ (Gen. 16:2). 
The term ‘ibbdne used in this passage also means to be built up.** On this passage, 
the following is written in Genesis Rabbah: 


It may be that I shall be builded up through her. It was taught: He who has no 
child is as though he were dead and demolished. As though dead: And she said 
unto Jacob: Give me children, or else I am dead [Gen. 30:1]. As though 
demolished: It may be that I shall be builded up through her, and only that which 
is demolished must be builded up.* 


When taking Qur'an 2:259-260 together and in context, the first verse speaks of a 
dead (demolished) city that is revived (built up), and the second verse speaks of a 
dead man (Abraham) because he has no children given life; thus, the Qur'anic 
passage discusses the promise of land and children. Rom. 4:17 implies that Genesis 
15 has something to do with resurrection and Rom. 4:19 is explicit in interpreting 
that Abraham's body is as good as dead due to Sarahs womb being dead, which is 
the term used to symbolize her barrenness.* In both instances, the analogy is that 
they are both demolished and in need of building up. 

Additionally, as in Gen. 30:1, where a person without children is described as 
dead, in this Qur'anic passage Abraham could be entreating to be shown how God 
will make the dead alive. The response from God is to ask whether Abraham has 
not yet believed. It appears that God makes a promise to Abraham, but Abraham 
wants some sort of sign. When intertextualized with the Genesis narrative, 
Abraham has no children, which is equated with being dead, but God promises 
him children: he is not dead but alive. Therefore, Abraham asks God for a sign, 
which is when God asks Abraham to perform the ritual. Thus, once the Qur’anic 
passage is considered with its possible biblical subtext, it can be seen that the 
resurrection of the dead implied in the Qur'anic passage is a metaphor for a 
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person with no children having children and not about literal dead bones coming 
out of their graves. This is emphasized even further in the Talmud: 


"You shall indeed die’? The sense of ‘death’ here is ‘poverty, for a master has said, 
‘Four classifications of persons are equivalent to corpses, and these are they: the 
poor man, the blind man, the person afflicted with the skin disease [of Lev. 13], 
and the person who has no children. The poor man, as it is written: ‘for all the 
men are dead who sought your life’ (Ex. 4:19). Now who were they? This refers to 
Dathan and Abiram, and they were certainly not then dead, they had only lost all 
their money. The blind man, as it is written: “He has made me dwell in darkness 
as those that have been long dead’ (Lam. 3:6). The person afflicted with the skin 
disease, as it is written: ‘Let her, I pray you, not be as one who is dead’ (Num. 
12:12). And the person who has no children, as it is written: “Give me children or 
else I die (Gen. 30:1).°” 


The deep sleep (tardémd) that Abraham undergoes suggests further intertextuality 
(i.e. Gen. 15:12). Although this deep sleep is not explicitly attested in the Qur'anic 
account, it is associated with the Companions of the Cave, which has some 
phraseology closely related to Qur'an 2:259. Moreover, this kind of deep sleep is 
what both Abimelech and Honi the Circle-Drawer undergo for sixty-six and 
seventy years respectively, as discussed in the previous chapter, further fitting this 
passage with the whole context. 


Israelite exile and restoration in the Qur an 


Undoubtedly, by now, the reader will wonder why the Qur'an is interested in 
engaging with and alluding to materials on the Israelite exile and their return. The 
answer to this puzzling question might be simpler than it initially seems, which is 
presented in a list of fourteen points of intertextuality. 

First be reminded that Qur'an 2:259-260 is discussing resurrection. In relation 
to Jewish understandings of the return of the exiles or the ingathering of the 
Israelites, the Qur'ans notion would correspond to the End of Days or, in other 
words, the Messianic Age. Numerous rabbinic traditions connect the exilic imagery 
of the Israelites and their ingathering or return with the End of Days; perhaps one 
of the most prominent is the daily Jewish prayer (‘Amidah).* It would seem very 
natural for the Qur'an's Jewish audience to be familiar with the 'Amidah and its 
imagery, especially since the same Qur'anic chapter includes a discourse on the 
Jewish direction of prayer (Qiblah passage), which would have the ‘Amidah in 
mind, as it is the prayer that the Jews are required to face Jerusalem. The 'Amidah 
prayer frequently praises God and God's power to raise the dead (e.g. the second 
benediction), and frequently petitions for Gods forgiveness, mercy, and 
redemption.” This Qur'anic chapter even ends by glorifying the power of God, 
reinstating faith, and petitioning God with a prayer for forgiveness, mercy and 
victory (or redemption) (i.e. Qur'an 2:284-286). 
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Second, if Qur'an 2:260 uses four birds to symbolize the Israelites scattered to 
the four corners of the earth and then Abraham calling them to bring them 
together, then this would also parallel the ‘Amidah’s tenth benediction: 


Sound a great Shofar [rams horn of the Messiah], for our freedom, and raise a 
flag to gather our exiles, and assemble us together quickly from the four corners 
of the earth to our land [of Israel]. Blessed are You, that assembles the displaced 
of His people, Israel. 


The theme of ingathering and redemption is strongly highlighted in both the daily 
Shema ‘blessings and the ‘Amidah,” which would possibly constitute the backdrop 
of the Qur’an’s theme in these passages. 

Third, if Qur’an 2:259 is alluding to the restoration of Jerusalem and the 
rebuilding of the Temple, then this would parallel the “Amidah’s fourteenth, 
fifteenth and seventeenth benedictions, which are prayers for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, the coming of the Messiah, and the restoration of the Temple.”! 

Fourth, if Qur'an 2:258-260 uses Abraham as the one who seeks to ensure that 
the resurrection and restoration of the Israelite nation, then this would parallel the 
"Amidahs first benediction. It recalls the patriarchs, and especially exalting God as 
the shield (protector) of Abraham, which is an expression only found in Gen. 15:1 
in the Hebrew Bible, just before Abraham was asked to make the aforementioned 
ritual as a sign for God's promise of children and land.” 

Fifth, it is important to understand that the context of Qur'an 2:259-260 is 
within an overarching imploration of giving charity. This imploration starts before 
the Throne verse (i.e. Qur'an 2:254) urging people to pay charity before a day 
comes when no business deals would be allowed (implying the Day of Resurrection/ 
Judgement) and it continues in a relatively lengthy discourse immediately after the 
passage in question (ie. Qur'an 2:261-274). Even Qur'an 3:93-115, which has 
been discussed as alluding to the Israelite exile and the building of the Temple, is 
preceded with an imploration to give charity (i.e. Qur'an 3:91-92) and followed 
with a warning that riches stored in this world will be worthless (i.e. Qur'an 3:116- 
117). Giving charity is also related to the 'Amidah in rabbinic traditions. Charity 
is not only related to prayer in rabbinic literature, but it is also closely related to 
prayer in the Qur'an. Giving alms is almost always associated with prayer in the 
Qur’an.” 

Qur'an 2:261-274 uses the plural term for sadaqah to refer to charity, which 
would resonate with its Jewish audience, who also use this term. It might seem a bit 
strange to discuss resurrection or the return of the Israelite exiles within the context 
of charity. However, an old Arabic adage says, If the reason is known, the strangeness 
disappears. If the Qur'an expects its audience to keep in mind the 'Amidah, which 
is a prayer for resurrection and the return of the Israelite exiles, then its imploration 
towards charity becomes clear: according to some rabbinic traditions, before one 
starts to pray, they are to give charity. 

For example, the Babylonian Talmud narrates a tradition by R. Dosetai b. R. 
Yannai, who says that someone who gives a gift to God by giving a coin to the poor 
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will be granted an audience with God, which is what prayer represents.” Another 
narrative from R. Eleazar features his idea of paying a coin to a poor man before 
praying, in compliance with his interpretation of Ps. 17:15 (‘I shall behold your 
face in righteousness [charity]’).” Then, the Talmud continues with a tradition by 
R. Nahman b. Yitzhak, who interprets the second half of Ps. 17:15 as a reference to 
the World-to-Come (Messianic Age / End of Days). Charity is discussed in relation 
to resurrection. 

Sixth, Qur'an 2:259-260 has been placed within the context of God redeeming 
the Israelites and returning them from exile within a greater discourse on charity. 
In the Talmudic discourse on charity, which associates the giving of charity with 
the 'Amidah, R. Judah says, ‘Great is charity, for it draws redemption nearer, 
referring to Isa. 56:1.°° Since charity has the power for redemption,” it is perhaps 
why the Qur'anic discourse puts it in that context understanding its rabbinic 
interpretation. 

Seventh, while the Israelite redemption seems general, the Qur’anic passage is 
very particular about putting it in the context of death and resurrection. The 
metaphor the Qur'an uses is death. The Talmud further states that R. Judah was 
also specific that while ten strong things exist in the world, death is the strongest 
of all, but charity saves from death, referring to Prov. 10:2. The Qur'ans emphasis 
on charity within the context of death and resurrection perhaps alludes to this 
teaching. 

Eighth, on charity, the Talmud then also continues with a tradition by R. 
Yohanan interpreting Prov. 19:17: “Whoever is kind to the poor lends to the lord? 
This passage has some resemblance to a verse in the Qur'an also preceding the 
Throne verse: "Who shall lend unto God a goodly loan, which He will multiply for 
him many times over? And God withholds and outstretches, and unto Him shall 
you be returned’ (Qur'an 2:245). 

Ninth, this particular traditions interpretation in the Talmud has parallels with 
the Qur'anic passage concerning the day of wrath when riches will be worthless. 
The interpretation provided by R. Yohanan refers to Prov. 10:2 and 11:4, which 
both have a similar message: that wealth is irrelevant on the day of wrath, but 
righteousness (charity) delivers from death. Since the phrase on righteousness 
delivering from death is mentioned twice by both passages, it is interpreted that 
one of them, which uses the day of wrath (i.e. Prov. 11:4), delivers from hell. 
According to the tradition, the day of wrath is the day Zeph. 1:15 refers to, which 
also later states that their silver and gold will not save them on that day (i.e. Zeph. 
1:18). This warning is mirrored just before the Throne verse in Qur'an 2:254, 
where charity needs to be made before a day comes when no business deal will 
save anyone. A similar warning is seen in Qur'an 3:91: even if one would offer the 
gold that fills the earth, it would not be accepted, a message recurring in Qur'an 
3:116-117. 

Tenth, the other righteousness (charity) (ie. Prov. 10:2) is interpreted as 
deliverance from unnatural death, which the Talmudic narrative continues to 
suggest occurs when the giver does not know to whom he is giving and the 
recipient does not know the giver's identity. Qur'an 2:264 also warns the uselessness 
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of someone giving charity to boast in front of people, as Qur'an 2:271 is also 
explicit that while one can give charity in the open, it is still better to do it in secret. 
Qur'an 2:274, then suggests that both types of charity will be rewarded. As Qur'an 
2:264 warns against those who give charity to boast before others, in the Talmud, 
several rabbis concur that while idolaters may also give charity, they do it for self- 
aggrandizement and pride instead of sincerity.” 

Eleventh, Qur'an 2:262-264 emphasizes the importance of not following giving 
charity with hurtful words. Qur'an 2:263 is specific that saying kind words are 
even better than giving charity if that generosity is followed by hurtful words. This 
might also resonate with a Talmudic teaching within the same discourse of giving 
charity attributed to R. Yitzhak, who says, ‘Anyone who gives a coin to the poor is 
blessed with six blessings, and anyone who speaks to him in a comforting manner 
is blessed with eleven?!” The emphasis of speaking kindly to the poor is mirrored 
in both the Talmudic and the Qur’anic discourses, further suggesting the possible 
Qur’anic engagement with these traditions. 

Twelfth, during the relatively lengthy discourse on charity and emphasizing 
using kind words thereafter, Qur’an 2:269 abruptly speaks of those given wisdom. 
The logical flow of the passage moves smoothly until one arrives to this sudden 
change of topic, but then the passage returns to a further discussion of charity 
immediately thereafter. This does not necessarily suggest that Qur'an 2:269 might 
have been edited into the passage, as the Babylonian Talmud also includes a similar 
reference: in the middle of its also relatively lengthy discourse on charity, and also 
after it emphasizes speaking kindly to the poor, it adds a tradition by R. Yeshua b. 
Levi saying, ‘Whoever is accustomed to do acts of charity gains the merit of having 
sons who are masters of wisdom, wealth, and lore?!” The tradition refers to Prov. 
21:21, where wisdom, wealth, and lore correspond to the idea that he who follows 
after righteousness (charity) and mercy finds life, righteousness, and honour 
respectively. 

Thirteenth, the 'Amidah emphasizes the power of God as the redeemer of the 
Israelites. There is no place in its theological construct for a human redeemer. Even 
in its Messianic motif, God's power is invoked and it is only God who shall provide 
salvation and redemption. As rabbinic scholar Reuven Kimelman concludes about 
the 'Amidah, 


In sum, the Amidah, like the Mishna and the Haggadah, reflects a tannaitic view 
of redemption that draws upon both prophetic language and perspective in 
order to present a restorative vision that minimizes human agency while 
maximizing divine agency.'” 

While this theme is no different in the theological construct of the Qur'an, the 
Throne verse makes it very clear that no one may even intercede with God without 
God's own permission (i.e. Qur'an 2:255). More importantly, immediately before 
Qur'an 2:259-260, the power of God is contrasted with a power of a human king, 
to emphasize that no power is comparable (i.e. Qur'an 2:258), since God not only 
gives life to the dead, but also brings the sun from the east. 
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The Babylonian Talmud narrates a conversation that occurred between 
Antoninus and the Rabbi redactor, who asks why the sun rises in the east and sets 
in the west.!? The response provided is that it does so in obeisance to God, referring 
to Neh. 9:6. It is worth noting that the referenced verse is a prayer of Ezras that 
signifies the power of God, who created everything and gave everything life, and 
that the host of heaven (including the sun) worship God. Then the passage 
immediately moves on to discuss God's choosing Abraham and making a covenant 
with him to give his descendants land. Thereafter, it supplies a brief history of the 
Israelites from the exodus to the exile and their disobedience, while Ezra beseeches 
Gods forgiveness and redemption. Qur'an 2:258 would therefore be well situated 
within the broader context of Qur'an 2:259-260, which has been argued to be in 
conversation with the Israelite exile and their return. 

Fourteenth, the Qur'ans engagement on the direction of prayer through the 
Qiblah passages had been shown to emphasize the importance of the Shema ' and 
its rabbinic commentary.’ This would also suggest that the Qur'an might not 
only be aware of the daily 'Amidah benedictions recited, but also the daily Shema ‘ 
blessings. Even in the Shema ‘blessings, a prayer for the ingathering of the Israelites 
from the four corners of the earth and frequent petitions for redemption are 
made. 

Given this web of intertextualities, it would seem very plausible that the Qur'an's 
reason for using Israelite exilic imagery, their return and redemption to not 
necessarily simply denote some history but also perhaps a future. As Genesis 15 
discusses God's dual promise to Abraham, Qur'an 2:259-260 also presents this 
promise of land and children. The passage shows that God has the power to bring 
the dead back to life, which translates into rebuilding a dead and desolate town and 
for the scattered children of Abraham to strive quickly to return from the four 
corners of the earth. The passage is within the context of giving charity due to the 
power of charity in saving people from death. 

The use of the 'Amidah's imagery is not surprising in a chapter aware of the 
Jewish direction of prayer (Qiblah passage). After all, the 'Amidah, though a prayer 
for a future, itself is a web of intertextualities that are deeply rooted in the Hebrew 
Bible, containing passages from Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Joel, 
Malachi and the Psalms.” Therefore, it should not be surprising that the Qur'an 
would be aware not only of the ' Amidah but also of its content: the resurrection of 
the dead, the ingathering of the exiles, and perhaps the intertextual style it uses to 
portray not only a history but also a future. I hope by now the patient reader 
appreciates that the Qur'anic engagement with the Israelite exile is not as absurd 
as it might have initially seemed. 


Conclusion 
The most vivid portrayal of resurrection in the Qur'an (2:259-260) seems to 


evidently engage with biblical, extrabiblical, and rabbinic material. The context 
of the biblical, extrabiblical, and rabbinic material in both cases is not a literal 
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understanding of death and resurrection in the sense of bones leaving their graves. 
The intertextual background of Qur'an 2:260 is seemingly Genesis 15, with its 
rabbinic commentary and Romans 4. The resonances may not mean that the 
Qur'an necessarily draws from these texts directly; perhaps it engages them in an 
indirect manner through secondary texts or oral traditions that in turn concern 
these materials. The same can be said regarding Qur'an 2:259, in that it does not 
necessarily engage with the primary sources of either 4 Baruch or the Talmud 
along with the biblical context of the exile; it may pull from some secondary 
sources or oral traditions that engage with them or those based on their proto- 
traditions. 

There is a discrepancy of the one hundred years suggested in the Qur'anic 
account with the years of the exile in the biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic 
accounts. It is being proposed that the Qur’an’s narrative identifies the man 
with Abraham, who begat Isaac at one hundred years old. In other words, 
Qur'an 2:259 signifies the promise of land, and Qur'an 2:260 signifies the 
promise of children. After all, the passage immediately preceding Qur'an 
2:259 and following it explicitly name Abraham. Furthermore, as Qur'an 
2:260 shows a possible awareness of Romans 4 or a tradition stemming from 
it, Rom. 4:19, explicitly mentions Abraham’s age of one hundred years when he 
had Isaac. 

Another discrepancy is the four birds instead of two in Genesis 15. The Qur'an 
appears to use the same motifs of the exile but rearticulates them. Perhaps it even 
suggests the Israelite Diaspora and the dispersion of the Israelites to all four 
corners of the earth, especially after the destruction of Jerusalem and the Second 
Temple in 70 cz, which continued to be the case during the Qur'an's composition. 
It has been suggested by scholars that the discrepancy of sixty-six years in 4 Baruch 
might be a reference to the Bar Kokhba revolt in 136 cz, which is sixty-six years 
after the destruction of the Second Temple. 

Furthermore, the Qur'an appears to be aware of Jewish liturgy, such as the daily 
‘Amidah prayer and the daily Shema‘ recitation including the possibility of its 
awareness of the weekly Torah portion readings. This even sheds light on the 
beliefs and rituals of the Jewish community with whom the Qur'an is in 
conversation. 

Regardless of the exact sources of these stories, the intertextuality between the 
Qur anic account with the biblical, extrabiblical, and rabbinic material is palpable. 
Since the biblical subtext and context are not about physical death and resurrection 
of bones from their graves but are about the destruction of Jerusalem and the exile 
along with the return and restoration of Jerusalem and the nation of Israel, then 
that is how apparently Qur'an 2:259 should be understood. In Qur'an 2:260, the 
subtext and context both are about Abraham and the ritual he had performed after 
asking to know about God's promise of bearing children and granting land. While 
Genesis 15 does not explicitly associate death and life to the context, Romans 
4 does so directly. Accordingly, the Qur'an must have been aware either of the 
Epistle to the Romans or a text or oral tradition that interprets it in its Genesis 15 
background. 
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Given that neither the biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic subtext nor context is 
about physical death and resurrection from graves, then the same can be said 
about Qur'an 2:259-260. The destruction of Jerusalem and its restoration - 
or even Abraham having children and being gifted land - are not necessarily 
immaterial, but the death and resurrection described are not imagined as dead 
bodies leaving their graves in a very vivid manner. The whole concept, though it 
may have to do with the physical, is a metaphor and, with the given evidence, 
appears to be distinctively so. 
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Chapter 8 


THE METAPHOR OF PHYSICAL RESURRECTION 


This chapter focuses on two other portrayals of death and resurrection in the 
Qur'an. As the last two chapters concentrated on the most vivid of all portrayals 
of resurrection in Qur'an 2:259-260, this chapter is devoted to the less intense 
portrayals of resurrection in the Qur'an, which describe how people shall 
leave their graves. However, continuing the methodology used throughout, the 
philological approach and intertextuality with biblical literature are used. 


Leaving the grave 


The Qur'an explicitly mentions that a dead nafs is interred in its grave: "by the soul 
and the One Who fashioned it *and inspired it as to what makes it iniquitous or 
reverent! ?Indeed, he prospers who purifies it. "And indeed he fails who buries it 
[dassáhà]" (Qur'an 91:7-10). The root'd-s-s' can mean to bury under the ground,” 
as it is also explicitly used in a different verse: ‘Shall he keep it in humiliation, or 
bury it [yadussuh] in the dust?' (Qur'an 16:59). The concept of a nafs buried in a 
grave is well attested in the Qur'an. If a nafs may be buried in a grave, as in Qur'an 
91:10, it may also leave such a grave. 

Besides qubiir, another term for ‘graves’ that the Qur'an uses is ajdáth, which is 
cognate to the Hebrew and Aramaic gedes, meaning heap.? It is used in the following 
passage as a reference to a tomb: “When he’ is carried to the grave [qébàrót] a watch 
is kept over [the] tomb [gadis]’ (Job 21:32). Why is the Book of Job referring to a 
tomb as a gadis? Perhaps because a grave could be described as an earthly mound. 
However, it might also be due to the Book of Job analogizing a person placed in a 
grave to a sheaf gathered up in its season, which is attributed to Eliphaz the 
Temanite:? 


?You shall know also that your descendants will be many, and your offspring like 
the grass of the earth. "*You shall come to your grave [qaber] in ripe old age, like 
a sheaf [gadis] comes up in its season.? 

Job 5:25-26 


In this passage, a person goes to the grave like a gādîš (sheaf) due to having 
numerous descendants. In the rest of the Hebrew Bible, gádís is used only to mean 
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a stack of sheaves (e.g. Exod. 22:6, Judg. 15:5). This term is rare, appearing only four 
times in the Hebrew Bible. 

The occurrence of the root j-d-th in Arabic is also rare, earning it a very short 
description in Kitab al-‘ayn’ and Lisàn al- ‘arab with the definition of grave.* It is, 
however, attested in a pre-Islamic poem attributed to Abū Muzahim al-Thumali 
(d. 538) as a reference to graves.’ However, the Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon (BDB) 
suggests its possible use in Arabic to mean stacking comes from the root k-d-s,'° 
which means a heap or a stack of things, and it does take on various morphological 
forms." Accordingly, both k-d-s and j-d-th might share the same etymology.” 

The Qur’an uses j-d-th three times, in the following contexts: 


“They await nothing but a single cry that will seize them while they dispute 
among themselves, Vand then they can make no bequest, nor return to their 
people. ?' And the trumpet will be blown. Then, behold, they will yansilin from 
their ajdath (tombs) unto their Lord. ?'They will say, ‘Oh, woe unto us! Who has 
raised us [ba 'athná] from our place of sleep [marqadina]? "This is that which the 
Compassionate did promise; and the message bearers spoke true? *'There shall 
be but a single cry. Then, behold, they will all be arraigned before Us! *This Day 
no soul [nafs] will be wronged in any way, and you will not be recompensed, 
except for that which you used to do. 

Qur'an 36:49-54 


“Indeed reports have come to them wherein is a reproof, ?conclusive wisdom, 
but the warnings availed not. ‘So turn away from them on the Day wherein the 
caller will call unto a terrible thing. "With their eyes humbled they emerge from 
the ajdath [tombs] as if they were scattered locusts, *scrambling toward the 
caller. The disbelievers say, “This is a calamitous day: 

Qur'an 54:4-8 


“So leave them to indulge in idle talk and play until they meet the Day that they 
are promised, ?a day when they come forth from their ajdath [tombs], hastening 
as if racing to a goal, “their eyes humbled, abasement overcoming them. That is 
the Day they have been promised. 

Qur'an 70:42-44 


These passages put the term in the context of what appears to be resurrection. The 
first passage (i.e. Qur'an 36:49-54) seems to suggest that the nafs is resurrected 
from some sort of soul-sleep, as in sleep/death relationship. Nonetheless, the 
passage describes how, when leaving the ajdath (tombs), they are yansilün. This 
term, though traditionally understood as rushing out, also means to produce 
offspring,” and is defined as such in the Qur'an (e.g. Qur'an 2:205, 32:8). Keeping 
in mind how Job 5:25-26 contextualizes the term gadis with having numerous 
descendants, Qur’an 36:51 fits right in. Resurrection in Qur’an 2:260 was shown 
to be an allusion to Abraham having numerous descendants. The Arabic root n-s-l 
is cognate to the Hebrew n-š-l, meaning to drop off, to draw off, or to clear away,’ 
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and is also related to the Arabic n-sh-I.^ The Hebrew Bible sometimes uses this 
root in the context of driving people out from a land, such as when God promises 
the Israelites that they will drive away the nations from the land He promised they 
will possess (e.g. Deut. 7:1, 7:22) or when the Israelites were themselves driven out 
(i.e. 2 Kgs. 16:6). The root meaning of dropping off is probably what gave rise to the 
meaning of descendants in the Arabic form of nasl. 

Both Qur'an 2:259 and 2:260 used death and resurrection as a metaphor for the 
indirect meanings of the root n-s-l, with the former concerning the relationship 
between death and resurrection with the concept of driving away a nation and 
bringing them back and the latter associating death and resurrection with the 
concept of descendants. 

Qur'an 32:7-22, uses certain keywords - n-s-l (progeny), death, nafs, and the 
comparison between believers and nonbelievers - that also appear in Qur'an 
35:19-22. First, Qur'an 32:7-9 seems to talk about human physical creation from 
earth, his progeny's (nasl) physical creation from fluid; only then is the human 
formed and given a spirit and life. Accordingly, it appears that the human's progeny 
existed even before the human was formed and given life.'* This may appear 
paradoxical, but perhaps the Qur'an distinguishes between creation (khalq) and 
being (takwin), especially when it concerns humans." The passage also moves in 
parallel with the concept that physical life is not to be equated with a spiritual one, 
or that of the nafs. 

Second, Qur'an 32:11,like many others in the Qur'an that concern resurrection, 
states that people will be returned to their Lord. Returning implies being there in 
the first place. There is no evidence from the Qur'an that the human was physically 
present with God before this life. However, there is the assertion that God blows 
or breathes into the human, as shown in this same passage. Perhaps this breath 
returns to whence it came. The physical body made from earth or the progeny 
made from fluid was not with God and thus unable to return to God. Accordingly, 
it seems more likely that the nafs is what returns, perhaps like the biblical passage 
‘and the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the breath [spirit/rüah] returns to 
God who gave it' (Qoh. 12:7), as discussed in Chapter 2. 

Third, the term nafs is used twice (i.e. Qur'an 32:13, 32:17), reinforcing its 
centrality among the passages concerns; and if the nafs is disembodied, then 
the passage necessarily cannot be describing physical resurrection. As in other 
passages regarding the ajdáth (tombs), and Qur'anic eschatological passages 
in general, a trumpet, a call or a scream (sayhah) is sounded on the Day of 
Resurrection, which will cause the dead to live. This recalls that the dead do 
not hear and no one except God would make them hear, as in Qur'an 35:22: ‘Not 
equal are the living and the dead. Truly God causes whomsoever He will to hear, 
but you can not cause those in graves to hear! However, those described as dead in 
Qur'an 35:22 are not physically dead; they are the nonbelievers or the spiritually 
dead. In this Qur'anic context, they are the ones who cannot hear, just as the 
Qur'an describes nonbelievers having deafness (waqr) in their ears (e.g. Qur'an 
6:25, 17:46, 18:57, 31:7, 41:5, 41:44). They are described as spiritually deaf, not 
physically. 
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With all these passages placed into one context, God emerges as the one who 
will cause them to hear the trumpet, the call or the scream (sayhah). The ajdath are 
possibly the bodily graves of the souls, as is further exemplified in the following 
passage: 


“So leave them to indulge in idle talk and play until they meet the Day that they 
are promised, ?a day when they come forth from their ajdath [tombs], hastening 
as if racing to a goal, “their eyes humbled, abasement overcoming them. That is 
the Day they have been promised. 

Qur'an 70:42-44 


This passage shows that the idle talk and play will continue until the promised day 
when they emerge from the ajdath (tombs), with a phraseology similar to Qur'an 
43:83. It does not say that the idle talk and play will continue until they are interred 
into the ajdath (tombs), but until they emerge. Since being physically dead in the 
grave means that they will not be able to have idle talk and play, one could then 
infer that the idle talk and play will stop with some form of spiritual resurrection; 
Ibn ‘Arabi describes it as when the nafs emerges from its bodily grave.'* Therefore, 
the Qur'anic passages involving the ajdath (tombs) are possibly no different in 
their context and intertextuality from those that involve the qubür (graves) 
discussed earlier, which is possibly spiritual death, not necessarily physical. 


Spiritual death 


When Ibn ‘Arabi interprets Qur'an 2:259-260 spiritually, in that the death it 
addresses is ignorance,” he relates the passage with the following verse: 


How can you disbelieve in God, seeing that you were dead and He gave you life; 
then He causes you to die; then He gives you life; then unto Him shall you be 
returned? 

Qur'an 2:28 


This verse shows that there are two deaths and two lives, also resembling the 
following passage: 


They will say, ‘Our Lord, You have caused us to die twice over, and given us life 
twice over; so we admit our sins. Is there any way out?’ 
Qur'an 40:11 


Traditional commentators, and even Ibn ‘Arabi, interpret the first death as the 
human sperm phase and the first life as a living foetus; the second death is the 
natural death and the second life is resurrection.”” However, when asked how long 
he has stayed, the man in Qur'an 2:259 whom God causes to die for a hundred 
years answers, for a day or part of a day’ This specific statement provides allusions 
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to other parts of the Qur'an (e.g. Qur'an 10:45, 23:113, 46:35, 79:46). It is necessary 
to evaluate them in their context. The context for Qur'an 10:45 is the following: 


“And among them are those who listen to you. But do you make the deaf to hear, 
though they understand not? “And among them are those who look at you. But 
could you guide the blind, though they see not? “Truly God does not wrong 
[yazlim/darken] human beings in the least, but rather human beings wrong 
[yazlimün/darken] themselves [anfusahum]. “On the Day when He shall gather 
them, it will be as if they tarried but an hour of the day, acquainting themselves 
with one another. Lost indeed are those who denied the meeting with God, and 
they were not rightly guided. ““Whether We show you a part of that which We 
promise them, or We take you [natawaffayannaka/cause you to die], their return 
shall be unto Us. Then God is Witness over that which they do. 

Qur'an 10:42-46 


There is perhaps an inner-Qur'anic allusion between these passages and Qur'an 
27:80-81, 30:52-53, and 35:19-22. The commonality between them is that they 
seem to show that those who do not believe are spiritually blind, spiritually deaf, 
and spiritually dead - motifs that are recurrent throughout the Qur'an.?' The term 
zulm in Qur'an 10:44 is used to mean that God does not wrong people; rather, 
their nafs is what wrongs them. Zulm is polysemous, as it is related to zalam and 
gulumát, which mean darkness.” This may perhaps signify the spiritual darkness 
that dead souls would be bound, in contrast to those whom God gives life and light 
(i.e. Qur'an 6:122). Qur'an 10:45 even ends by suggesting those who are spiritually 
dead are misguided. Nonetheless, if Qur'an 10:41-46 have inner-Qur’anic 
allusions with passages that speak of spiritual death, then perhaps those verses are 
themselves referring to spiritual death. 
Take Qur'an 46:35 in its context: 


"destroying everything by the Command of its Lord. They became such that 
nothing was seen but their dwellings. Thus do We recompense the guilty people. 
°Indeed We established them in a manner in which We did not establish you, 
and We endowed them with hearing, sight, and hearts. But their hearing, sight, 
and hearts availed them nothing, since they rejected God's signs, and that which 
they used to mock beset them. 7 And indeed We destroyed the towns around you, 
and We vary the signs that haply they might return. “Why, then, did they - whom 
they had taken as gods apart from God and as a means of drawing nigh [unto 
God] - not help them? Nay, they forsook them. That was their perversion and 
that which they used to fabricate. ?And [remember] when We made a group of 
jinn incline unto you, listening to the Quran, when in its presence they said, 
*Hearken! Then when it came to an end, they went back to their people as 
warners. "They said, 'O our people! Truly we have heard a Book sent down after 
Moses, confirming that which came before it, guiding to the truth and to a 
straight road. *'O our people! Answer God's caller and believe in him, then He 
will forgive you some of your sins and protect you from a painful punishment. 
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? And whosoever does not answer God's caller thwarts not on earth and has 
no protectors apart from Him - they are in manifest error’ ?Have they not 
considered that God, Who created the heavens and the earth and did not weary 
in their creation, is able to give life to the dead? Yea! He is Powerful over all 
things. “On the day when those who disbelieve are exposed to the Fire: ‘Is this 
not true?’ They will say, Yea, by our Lord!’ He will reply, "Taste the punishment 
for having disbelieved’ ?So be patient, as the resolute among the messengers 
were patient. And seek not to hasten for them. It shall be for them, on the day 
when they see that which they are promised, as though they had tarried nothing 
but an hour of a day. A proclamation! Will any but the iniquitous people be 
destroyed? 

Qur'an 46:25-35 


Qur'an 46:25 and 46:27 talk of desolate cities, not unlike the desolate town of 
Qur'an 2:259. Those who are spiritually deaf and spiritually blind figure in Qur'an 
46:26; Qur'an 46:28 and 46:32 speak of misguidance. Then Qur'an 46:33 goes on 
to speak of God giving life to the dead. Here again, the context refers perhaps to 
those who are spiritually dead and their resurrection. Najm-ul-din al-Kubrà 
(Ahmad b. 'Umar) (d. 618/1221), in his al- Ta "wilát al-najmiyyah fil-tafsir al-ishari 
al-süfi, interpreted death and resurrection in this passage as spiritual.? 

Analysis now turns to a contextualized Qur'an 79:46 - "Ihe Day they see it, it 
will be as if they had tarried but an evening or the morning thereof’ - especially 
since it uses an analogy similar to the one found in Qur'an 2:259, where people 
appear to have only remained a part of a day. The sa 'à (strove) of Qur'an 79:35 can 
also be related to the sa 'yà (come) similar to Qur'an 2:260. Taking a look at the 
inner-Qur anic allusion between Qur'an 79 and Qur'an 102, 


and Hellfire [al-jahim] is made visible for one who sees—*’as for one who 
rebels and prefers the life of this world, ?truly Hellfire [al-jahim] is the refuge. 
Qur'an 79:36-39 


Qur'an 79:36 states that al-jahim (hellfire) will be exposed to those who see, which 
implies the inverse: those who do not see, hellfire would not be displayed to them. 
Al-Razi acknowledged a trivial debate among exegetes of what it means ‘for one 
who sees’ in this verse, but none of the interpretations took it metaphorically.” 
However, Ibn ‘Arabi interprets it in a way that believers, who will have no veils on 
their hearts, would see hellfire (jahim) and know it, while nonbelievers will burn 
in it.” This suggests that nonbelievers may even be unaware of the hellfire (jahim) 
that consumes them because they do not recognize it. 

The question here is who are those who see? According to Qur'an 102:5-7, 
those who know certainty ( “ilm al-yaqin) will see al-jahim (hellfire). By associating 
the yaqin (certainty) in this verse with the one in Qur'an 15:99,* al-Razi 
suggests that those who do not know certainty are perhaps those who are spiritually 
blind and cannot see al-jahim (hellfire). Qur'an 102 might be talking of those 
who are spiritually dead; perhaps Qur'an 79:38-39 suggests that the life of this 
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world is in itself al-jahim (hellfire), but people do not see it or recognize it 
because they are spiritually blind. There is a likelihood that the Qur'an is 
describing the life of this world as hell (al-jahim), but people are spiritually 
blind, not knowing its true reality ("ilm al-yaqin). Perhaps the Qur'an is 
describing the soul as dead in hell. This issue of souls veiled from knowing 
reality is detailed in al-Ghazalis Mishkat al-anwar (The Niche of Lights). The 
suggestion that there are people who perhaps do not see al-jahim (hellfire) appears 
elsewhere too: 


?'One among them will say, I had a companion ?who would say, Are you among 
those who confirm? * What! When we have died and are dust and bones, are we 
to be requited?”’ He will say, “Will you look?’ So he will look and see him in 
the midst of Hellfire [al-jahim]. 

Qur'an 37:51-55 


Qur'an 79:11-14 seems to elaborate further about the bones returning, which is 
described in Qur'an 37:53. 


"What! When we have become decayed bones?’ "They say, “This, then, would be 
a ruinous return!’ P Yet it shall be but a single cry, “then, behold, they will be 
upon a wide expanse. 

Qur'an 79:11-14 


The bones could be returning as God created them initially, through birth. 
If Qur'an 21:104 suggests that God can duplicate creation, just as it was the 
first time, then the resurrection of Qur'an 79:11-14 may also take the form of a 
reprisal. 

As there seems to be two kinds of death and two kinds of life in the Qur'an - 
spiritual and physical - each kind of death perhaps has its own type of resurrection. 
The physical death of the body is perhaps returned in the same manner as it was 
created the first time, through rebirth to remain suffering in hell, as described in 
the following passage: 


Those who disbelieve in Our signs, We shall surely cause them to burn in a Fire. 
As often as their skins [julüduhum] are consumed, We shall replace them with 
other skins [julüdan], that they may taste the punishment. Truly God is Mighty, 
Wise. 

Qur'an 4:56 


This passage has frequently been used in some Isma‘ili and Ahl-i-Haqq ta "wil 
(interpretation) as proof of metempsychosis.?? This passage is talking about the 
physical aspect by referring to skin (julüd), and not the nafs. When their skins 
(bodies) wither away, they are given other skins (bodies). 

After Qur'an 45:24 describes the 'dahr, as discussed earlier, the passage later 
continues with a noteworthy ambiguity that might suggest a concept of karmic 
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reincarnation, where people are judged by their deeds and may be unable to leave 
this world: 


“And it will be said, "Today We forget you [nansdkum] just as you forgot 
[nasitum] the meeting with this your Day; your refuge is the Fire and you have 
no helpers. "That is because you took the signs of God in mockery and the life 
of this world [al-hayat al-dunya] has deluded you: So today they will not be 
removed from it [minha]; nor can they make amends. 

Qur'an 45:34-35 


The main question in this passage is to understand what that final ‘it’ refers to - the 
Arabic singular third-person feminine pronominal suffix -hā in minhd. Typically, 
it is taken as referring to the fire (al-nàr) in the preceding verse.” However, there 
is nothing grammatically that would preclude reading ‘it’ as the worldly life 
(al-hayat al-dunya) mentioned within the same verse, which might be a description 
of hell. Since the worldly life (al-hayat al-dunyà) appears in the immediate context, 
one might think this would be the most obvious reference for this pronominal 
suffix. Considering that possibility, the Qur'an would explicitly be saying that they 
will not be removed from this worldly life. Accordingly, this could hint as 
reincarnation, and perhaps the Qur'an is alluding to this life as the fire (al-nàr) - 
or, in other words, hell. This is especially the case when one contextualizes 
this passage with al-dahr in Qur'an 45:24, which, as discussed in Chapter 1, some 
Muslim scholars have interpreted as a reference to some form of reincarnation.” 


Conclusion 


The Qur'anic portrayal of people leaving their tombs has been shown to have 
a possible spiritual connotation rather than simply physical. Qur'an 70:42-44 
appears to be the most explicit in the sense that it leaves nonbelievers to their idle 
talk and play until the day they emerge from their tombs (ajdath). The Qur'an 
appears to show that the idle pursuits continue as nonbelievers are in their 
graves; when taken into the full context of the Qur'ans consistent portrayal 
of nonbelievers as dead in their graves (e.g. Qur'an 35:22), as discussed in the 
previous chapters, then the emergence from these graves is likely a metaphor, as 
well. The repeated connection of nonbelievers and the grave-bound dead suggests 
strongly that the portrayal of resurrection is also metaphorical. Accordingly, one 
would naturally conclude that the Qur'an assumes two types of life and death: the 
physical and the spiritual, each with its form of resurrection. For the physically 
dead, the Qur'an frequently uses the analogy that resurrection could be performed 
the same way it was created the first time (re-creation or rebirth), as discussed in 
Chapter 5. However, the Qur'an appears to be more concerned with spiritual 
death, and therefore spiritual resurrection, when the dead soul (nafs) emerges 
from its grave - although that may be the physical grave of the body, which is made 
of earth. 


Chapter 9 


THE RED COW AND BRINGING BACK THE DEAD 


Amid the vivid portrayals of resurrection in the Qur'an, another, subtler depiction 
of bringing back the dead illuminates the theme. It is the ritual of the red cow, in 
which the Qur'an alludes to a biblical rite that the Qur'an describes for its ability 
to bring back the dead. 

The biblical account of the ritual of the red cow is a paradox par excellence.! Its 
absurdity has perplexed Jewish communities throughout history. The ritual is for 
purification, where those defiled by a dead corpse would be purified. However, the 
priests and everyone who performs the ritual, themselves being pure, become 
defiled in the process. The same water that defiled the pure is also used to purify 
the defiled. While the defilement occurs because of a corpse, another corpse (the 
sacrificed red cow) reinstates purity. Therefore, if the Qur'an suggests that the 
Israelites asked Moses if he is mocking them, could they truly be blamed? 'And 
when Moses said to his people, "God commands you to slaughter a cow [baqarah];" 
they said, "Do you take us in mockery?” He said, “I seek refuge in God from being 
among the ignorant" (Qur'an 2:67). 

Accordingly, this chapter looks closely into how the Qur'an understands this 
ritual paradox, especially in the context of resurrection. The Qur'an frequently 
uses antithesis as a rhetorical style, including something and its opposite arising 
from one another. For example, God brings out the dead from the living and the 
living from the dead (e.g. Qur'an 6:95, 10:31, 30:19). Other examples include 
bringing the night from the day and the day from the night (e.g. Qur'an 22:61, 
31:29, 35:13, 57:6) and God is described in the same verse as severe in punishment 
but yet most merciful (e.g. Qur'an 5:98). In Arabic rhetoric, this is known as 
muqabalah or tibáq (antithesis). It appears that much of the logic and reasoning 
used by Jewish communities has been highly influenced by Greek philosophy, 
especially in Hellenistic Judaism,’ after which much rabbinic literature was styled. 
The same may be said for the flourishing field of Qur'anic rhetorical studies.’ 
Classical Muslims also used Greek philosophy in their theological discourses.* Of 
course, that does not mean that Jewish philosophy is Greek, but that the Hellenistic 
influence has played a role in reshaping Jewish philosophy throughout history; the 
Talmudic context has become an amalgamation of both.? Nonetheless, Jewish logic 
and rationale maintained its distinction from Greek logic,° but traces do appear 
and, as Rivka Ulmer describes it, “This influence may have been so significant that 
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the phenomenon of evolving rabbinic Judaism found its distinctive expression 
only after it had come into contact with Hellenistic culture.” 

The reason that the influence of Greek logic might have been a problem for 
understanding apparent paradoxes, whether in the Bible, like the ritual of the red 
cow, or in the Qur'an, is that when and where a particular ritual was created, Greek 
logic played no role. Hence, the apparent paradoxes surface when applying 
Hellenistic methods. There is a possibility that a different kind of logic existed in the 
Near East, in which these paradoxes would make rational sense. For example, Indian 
and Buddhist logic contain a concept known as the catuskoti, granting a statement 
four possibilities: it can be true, it can be false, it can be true and false simultaneously, 
or it can be neither true nor false concurrently? - and, in some variants of this logic 
in Buddhism, another possibility is none of the above.’ The Chinese logic of uniting 
the opposites, as found in Taoism, is also another philosophical alternative.” The 
assumption cannot be that early Judaism or Qur'anic philosophy during the time of 
Muhammad used these specific types of oriental philosophies, but Near Eastern 
logic could easily have been very different from Hellenistic. Greek logic would not 
have been and should not be the default logic either tradition had used. Actually, 
Ernest Horton Jr. has pointed out how Qoheleth’s use of opposites and their union 
is distinct in its logic, being neither Greek nor Far Eastern." Consequently, the 
apparent paradox in these texts might not have been paradoxical at all in the 
philosophical logic and reasoning initially intended and applied. 


The description of the red cow 


The Qur’anic narrative of the cow appears to have similarities to the red cow in 
Numbers 19 and the cow whose neck is broken (ie. Deuteronomy 21). This, 
however, should not be too surprising, as Midrash Tanhuma also discusses both 
together, along with the red cow's relationship to the golden calf, which the Qur'an 
discusses before the cow narrative." 

While the red cow ritual is biblically described to purify a person from being 
contaminated by a dead corpse, the Qur 'anic narrative situates it with some kind of 
resurrection, ‘We said, “Strike him with part of it [presumably the cow]? Thus does 
God give life to the dead and show you His signs, that haply you may understand’ 
(Qur'an 2:73). 

In Deut. 21:1-9, the term 'eglà is used for the atonement of an unsolved 
murder, a narrative possibly referenced in the Qur'an by some interpretations. 
Deuteronomy’s narrative is mainly a ritual for the atonement of an unsolved 
murder, while the Qur’an’s narrative appears to be somewhat unspecific, and the 
cow with a specific colour may not necessarily be confused with the one required 
for murder: 


* And when Moses said to his people, 'God commands you to slaughter a cow 
[baqarah], they said, ‘Do you take us in mockery?’ He said, ‘I seek refuge in God 
from being among the ignorant’ “They said, ‘Call upon your Lord for us, that He 
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may clarify for us what she is’ He said, ‘He says she is a cow [baqarah] neither old 
nor young," middling between them: so do what you are commanded: *'They 
said, ‘Call upon your Lord for us, that He may clarify for us what her colour is’ He 
said, 'He says she is a yellow cow [baqarah]. Bright is her colour, pleasing the 
onlookers: ""They said, ‘Pray for us to your Lord, that He may clarify for us what 
she is. Cows [al-baqar] are much alike to us, and if God will we will surely be 
guided: "He said, ‘He says she is a cow [baqarah] not broken to plow the earth or 
to water the tillage, sound and without blemish? They said, Now you have brought 
al-haqq. So they slaughtered her, but they almost did not.” And when you slew a 
soul and cast the blame upon one another regarding it - and God is the discloser 
of what you were concealing - ?We said, ‘Strike him with part of it? Thus does 
God give life to the dead and show you His signs, that haply you may understand. 

Qur'an 2:67-73 


Although Deuteronomy' narrative typically uses 'eglá for the cow upon first 
description, it elsewhere uses the term 'eglat bāqār, while the Qur'an uses only 
baqarah. Its root, b-q-r, has various meanings, including: to investigate or to seek," 
which is also attested in Ezekiel: 


As a shepherd" seeks out [baqqarat] his flock" when he is among his scattered 
sheep, so will I seek out [ábaqqér] my sheep. I will rescue them from all the 
places to which they have been scattered on a day of clouds and thick darkness. 

Ezek. 34:12 


From the same root, the meaning to inquire or to meditate is also attested in other 
parts of the Hebrew Bible (e.g. Lev. 13:36, 27:33; Ps. 27:4; 2 Kgs. 16:15). The 
Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament (TDOT) suggests that this root is 
distinct from the root that means cattle or herd.'* Nonetheless, the Arabic root 
b-q-r also has instances where it means ‘to investigate’ and ‘to seek, such as with 
knowledge." This meaning gives the fifth Shi'i imam his nickname al-Imàm 
Muhammad al-Baqir (the knowledgeable).? The Arabic term also means ‘to dig 
deep,” which perhaps evolved into ‘to investigate. Furthermore, the meaning of 
cattle or herd, not necessarily specific to a cow, is also used in Hebrew, Aramaic” 
and Arabic.” Although Deut. 21:1-9 speaks of a cow to be sacrificed as atonement 
for an unsolved murder, another cow of a specific red colour is found in the 
purification laws in Numbers 19. 

The descriptions of the cow in Numbers purification laws and in Deuteronomy’s 
unsolved murder are similar enough to put them in conversation but different 
enough to note. Numbers adds the colour of the cow as ‘ddumma (red), while the 
Qur'an uses the term safra’. Although the term safrá ' is typically understood as 
yellow, it is not necessarily so. The Arabic term safra’ is somewhat ambiguous, as it 
could also mean black. Nonetheless, the colour of gold and saffron is also 
described as safra’,” which can be yellowish or reddish for saffron - keep in mind 
that the etymology of saffron is related to that of the colour, safra’. The term sdpar 
in Aramaic is also the early morning light, which would be reddish-yellow. 
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Therefore, the colour descriptions of the cow in Numbers and the Qur'an should 
not necessarily be seen as distinct from one another." 

In Saadia Gaons (d. 942 cE) Arabic translation of the Bible, he uses the Qur'anic 
term safrá ' in his translation of the red cow's colour. Assuming that Saadia should 
have been able to distinguish between the yellow and red colours in Arabic, David 
Freidenreich considers his biblical translation to have been influenced by the 
Qur'anic narrative.? Freidenreich quotes Joseph Qafih’s argument that Saadia 
understood the word safrd’ as the yellowish-brown colour of cows that occurs 
naturally, as a blood-like red colour is unnatural, and Saadia assumes the commands 
can only be for naturally occurring things.? Freidenreich argues that Saadias 
choice of the Arabic term is due to how Muslims understood this term in the 
Qur'an, putting it on the spectrum between yellowness and blackness, and that the 
intended meaning that Saadia understood is black,” although I find it very unlikely, 
as it would go against the Mishnaic requirement that if it has as many as two black 
hairs, it would be rendered unfit.?' I think it is more likely that Saadia might have 
understood safrá ' as brown, instead. If Freidenreich argues that the Arabic terms 
for yellow and red should be distinct, then the same can be said for yellow and 
black. The Qur'an uses the root h-m-r to mean red only in one verse (i.e. Qur'an 
35:27), but the root s-f-r appears several times, and is mostly not typically 
understood as only purely yellow, but also brownish, as it describes dead plants 
(e.g. Qur'an 39:21, 57:20). Therefore, the Arabic root s-f-r indeed describes a 
variation of colours within the yellowness and blackness spectrum, including 
reddish and brownish. 

There was no distinct word for brown in the earliest Arabic literature, and the 
Arabic term later used derives from Ethiopic (bun), as a reference to the colour of 
coffee.? Accordingly, I feel that the argument over how different the Qur'anic 
safra’ is from the biblical reddish when it comes to the red cow is unnecessary, 
even though Abraham Geiger (d. 1874 cE) considered it a Qur’anic error.” In fact, 
the Hebrew '"ádummá shares the same root as the term for earth, which is also 
brownish. Table 9.1 summarizes the cow descriptions among the texts. 

The cow of Numbers 19 is used for purification purposes, in situations 
outlined as follows: after touching a dead nepes, for anyone inside a tent where a 
person dies, for every uncovered vessel, for anyone in the open field who touches 
a person killed by a sword or touches a dead person, a human bone, or a grave. 
The purification appears to be highly connected with the dead. The topic of 
Deuteronomy 21 is atonement for an unsolved murder, which is also evidently 
related to death.?? 

The cow needs to be without defect or blemish, according to both the Books of 
Numbers and Qur'anic narratives. This specificity might mean that such a cow is 
acceptable for sacrifice (e.g. Lev. 22:20-25),** a practice that appears to have been 
generally closely followed for sacrificial animals. However, some Qumran scrolls 
and rabbinic discourses suggest that a controversy existed during the Second 
Temple period over whether the red cow was to be considered a sacrifice.” The 
implication is that if it were not considered a sacrifice, laypeople would be able to 
take part in the ritual.” 
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Table 9.1 Descriptions of the cow 


Numbers Deuteronomy Qur'an 
red reddish / yellow 
cow (ha-pàrá) cow (‘eglat baqar - female cow (baqarah) 


calf of the cattle) 


without defect / without without defect / without 
blemish blemish 
never yoked never yoked / never worked never ploughed / never irrigated 
not old 
not young 


valley with running water, 
neither ploughed nor sown 


Only at the end of the Qur’anic narrative does it address the issue of murder, 
which possibly contextualizes it with Deuteronomy. However, the Qur’anic verse 
immediately after the cow narrative describes rocks that gush forth water (i.e. 
Qur'an 2:74), which Numbers 20 also describes immediately after the description 
of the red cow ritual. Some scholars believe that the Qur'an appears to link both 
Numbers and Deuteronomy’s narratives together and are aware of both.“ However, 
the Qur'an also appears to portray some kind of discussion between Moses and 
his people on the cow's description, which appears in neither Numbers 19 nor 
Deuteronomy 21. 

According to the Qur’an’s formulation of the narrative, Moses tells his people 
that God commanded them to kill a cow. They are not amused by such a request 
and think that Moses is making fun of them. He responds that this is not at all his 
intention. His people appear to continue to ask questions to specify the attributes 
of the cow. Once satisfied, they tell him, “Now you have brought al-haqq' (Qur'an 
2:71) and slaughter the cow. The Qur'an continues to narrate that they were about 
not to slaughter it, perhaps even because of the rarity of performing this ritual. 

I argue that the term al-haqq in Qur'an 2:71 should not necessarily be 
understood as ‘truth, which is how it is typically rendered. A cognate to the Hebrew 
huqqá or the plural huqqim, al-haqq should be understood here as a statute, much 
as it perhaps is in the Qiblah passages within the same Qur’anic chapter.*! Numbers 
19 calls the red cow a statute (/^uqqá) three times (i.e. Num. 19:2, 19:10, 19:21), and 
rabbinic law also makes inferences based on its designation as a statue (huqqd). 
For example, on the debate whether the ritual of the red cow needs to be done by 
the High Priest in future generations after Eleazar the priest in Num. 19:3, the 
hermeneutical marker in the Babylonian Talmud is 'hoqá hoqá': the use of ‘statute’ 
in Num. 19:2 and ‘statute’ in Lev. 16:34, suggesting that as the service of Yom Kippur 
is performed by the High Priest, so is the red cow ritual." The Talmudic 
hermeneutics used here to derive this is the concept of ‘gezerah shawal’ (equal or 
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similar rule),? which uses analogical reasoning that parallels the concept of 'qiyás 
in Islamic jurisprudence. 

Therefore, as it is with the Qiblah passages, the term al-haqq in the Qur'an 
pertaining to the cow in question is more likely to mean a statute instead of truth, 
moving in parallel with the term used for the red cow in Numbers and the Talmud, 
such that it would resonate with the Jewish Qur'anic audience. The Qur'an shows 
that the Israelites felt that they are being mocked. When it says that you (Moses) 
have now come with al-haqq, it is very likely that the Qur'an is using the rabbinic 
interpretation of this term pertaining to the red cow, which simply means that you 
(Moses) have now come with a suprarational command, which human rationality 
does not understand, but which is followed because it is divinely ordained. 

The description of the cow in the Qur'an is not much different from that found 
in Numbers and Deuteronomy. However, the Qur'an appears to show that the 
Israelites were trying to get very detailed descriptions of the cow, which Moses did 
not initially provide. The Mishnah devotes a whole tractate with the rabbis describing 
the ritual of the red cow and the majority of the rules, which are extremely stringent 
and not fully mentioned in Numbers.“ As if the detailed rules described by the 
rabbis in the Mishnah were not enough, the Tosefta continues with rabbis explaining 
these Mishnaic rules. Due to the rarity of this red cow, especially since having as 
many as two black hairs, would render it unfit, the Mishnah writes that the ritual 
involving a red cow had been performed only nine times at most - first by Moses, 
next by Ezra, and either five or seven times after Ezra.'é 

Is it possible that the Qur'an is arguing about the stringent rabbinic rulings 
regarding the red cow ritual that is not specifically mentioned in Numbers? There 
is some evidence in its narrative that suggests the Qur'an's possible awareness of 
the rabbinic rulings concerning the red cow. Neither Numbers nor Deuteronomy 
gives any detail concerning the age of the cow. Numbers uses the term pdrd for the 
cow, while Deuteronomy uses 'eglà and bāqār. The age of this heifer or cow is 
difficult to determine since the terms used to refer to it include almost all ages. 
However, the Qur'an appears to add the description that the cow should be neither 
too young nor too old, but somewhere in between. Though the description of the 
cow' age cannot be determined in either Numbers or Deuteronomy, the first 
Mishnaic rule concerning the red cow features a debate among the rabbis over the 
suitable age of the cow: the issue being whether it should be not less than a year 
old, not less than two years old, or as old as five years." While they quibble, R. 
Yehoshua suggests three years of age, but uses the unusual term shelashit. When 
asked as to his meaning, he responds that he simply received the tradition as such 
without explanation, as the rationale behind the red cow ritual is also transmitted 
through tradition without any real reasoning.” The usage of numbers has been 
argued to be a rhetorical device used in ancient Near Eastern, biblical and rabbinic 
literature,” but its usage in the Mishnah about the age of the red cow might have 
been an editing device, which is rarely used in the Hebrew Bible.” 

Additionally, since the Mishnah describes how rabbis disqualified a cow 
that has as much as two hairs that are not red, Qur'an 2:69 uses the phrase ‘He said, 
“He says she is a yellow cow [baqarah]. Bright is her colour, pleasing [tasurru] the 
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onlookers.” The term tasurru is understood to mean pleasing. Nonetheless, the 
root s-r-r or 3-r-r has various meanings. Among the meanings this term in Ugaritic, 
Aramaic, and Ethiopic is ‘to ascertain, ‘to authenticate’ and ‘to establish firmly.” 
The Sumerian sír- also has the same meaning." With such a definition found in a 
wide range of geographical locations surrounding Arabia in all directions, it would 
not be surprising if it were also understood in Arabia. The Qur’an’s use of the term 
should not be unexpected because it is understood by the rabbinic Jewish 
community - much as haqq is possibly used for statute instead of truth in the cow 
passage. Thus, the colour of the cow being tasurru al-ndzirin is more likely to mean 
ascertained or authenticated by the onlookers. This would align with the rule in 
the Mishnah that the cow should have no more than one hair of a different colour 
to qualify for the ritual. To ascertain or to authenticate the colour with such a 
stringent ruling appears in neither Numbers nor Deuteronomy but it does appear 
in the Mishnah, Tosefta and the Talmuds. Accordingly, the Qur'an, just like the 
Qiblah passages,™ is fully aware of such rulings from rabbinic literature, and not 
only from the Hebrew Bible.” 

Many of the rules on the red cow in the Mishnah were incorporated within the 
Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds. Since the text about the rules of the red cow 
does not include any discussion by later rabbis (Amoraim) between the third and 
sixth centuries CE, it has been suggested that the rituals of the red cow were no 
longer performed during that period.** This is natural, since the rituals required 
priestly functions, which were suspended after the destruction of the Second 
Temple." Nonetheless, the Babylonian Talmud refers to the red cow in many other 
discussions, which means that although the ritual was no longer performed, it still 
came up in the minds of the Amoraim rabbis, scattered throughout various 
Talmudic tractates.? It appears that rabbinic thought during the time of the 
Qur'an continued to keep the ritual of the red cow in mind, requiring the Qur'an 
to engage with it even though it was no longer performed. It has been suggested 
that the Amoraim rabbis continued to bring up the red cow in their discussions in 
the Talmud because it was an ambiguous puzzle.? Since the Talmudic rabbis are 
fond of logical deliberations on jurisprudence, the red cow paradox makes a 
wonderful intellectual exercise to discuss. 


The red cow paradox 


The ritual concerning the red cow seems to be one of the the most bizarre to Jewish 
communities, as many midrashim attest. The source of its absurdity lies in the 
irrationality of purifying someone who has been defiled due to contact with a dead 
corpse by sprinkling them with the ashes of a red cow (itself a dead corpse) mixed 
with living (running) waters. The absurdity does not stop there: the priests and 
everyone involved in the process of preparing the red cow ritual are themselves 
defiled in the ritual. In other words, to prepare the purification material, pure 
individuals will be defiled so that defiled individuals can become pure. The same 
water that purifies the defiled is what defiles the pure. 
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Many scholars have attempted to explain the paradox. Suggesting that the key 
to unlocking the mystery is the fact that it is a sin offering (hatta’t) (i.e. Num. 
19:9).? Jacob Milgrom and other recent scholars located the ritual's roots in pre- 
Israelite rites to purify from corpse contamination." As a purifying rite, the pre- 
Israelite ritual absorbs the contamination of what it attempts to purify.” Albert 
Baumgarten identifies this as the main flaw in Milgrom’s analysis:? purification 
offerings are contaminated after they have been used in the purification process, 
while the red cow’s ritual contaminates those involved in it even before it is used in 
the purification process. 

Consequently, Baumgarten argues for a different hypothesis, in that those who 
are involved in the preparation of the red cow become overly sanctified and need to 
return to normalcy.? One pillar of support Baumgarten marshals is that the High 
Priest needs to bathe before entering the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement, 
and he needs to do so again after completing the sacred ritual and leaving his 
garments aside (i.e. Lev. 16:23-24). Baumgarten explains that as the High Priest 
enters the Holy of Holies and performs the ritual, he becomes overly sanctified and, 
therefore, cannot return to normalcy and face the people in that state. Baumgarten 
cites Ezek. 44:19, which states that the priests need to take off their garments after 
serving in the Holy of Holies so as not to transmit sacredness to (yéqaddési) the 
laity.” While the analogy to the Day of Atonement ritual may work, it is a major flaw 
to assume the same occurs in the ritual of the red cow, for a very simple reason: the 
text of Numbers 19 is very explicit that those involved in the ritual become impure 
(tame ’). Neither Leviticus nor Ezekiel use this description for a priest after entering 
the Holy of Holies. Ezekiel is explicit that they are sanctified, using the root q-d-s, 
and not impure. Accordingly, Numbers 19 would not use the term that everyone 
involved in the red cow’s ritual would become impure simply to mean that one has 
become overly sanctified. Therefore, while Baumgarten is justified to find Milgrom's 
explanation flawed, his own explanation is equally problematic. 

Other interpretations have been floated: William Gilder suggests that perhaps 
the red cow ritual conveys a symbolic meaning instead of the effectiveness of its 
actual act, but that this symbolic meaning itself is absent from the text? Dominic 
Rudman argues that the ritual has a weak polluting agent purifying a greater 
impurity,” but that still does not solve the paradox. 

Numbers (Bamidbar) Rabbah, a midrash dated sometime in the eleventh or 
twelfth century cE - but from a portion essentially identical to Midrash Tanhuma, 
dated around the eighth century - states the following concerning the rabbinic 
commentary on Numbers 19 about the red cow concerning how the pure come 
out of the impure and calling it a statute (Auqqat) attempting to make sense of the 
ritual: 


This is the statute [huqqat] — As it is said verse (Job 14:4): Who gave (brought 
forth) purity to one who is impure?, such as Abraham from Terah, Hezekiah 
from Ahaz, etc., Israel from the nations of the world, the world to come from this 
world. ... There we learned (Parah 4:4): those who occupy themselves with the 
Parah from beginning to end, impurify their clothes, but it makes clothes Pure. 
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God said: I carved a law (into the fabric of creation), a decree I made, you have 
no ability to transgress (override) My law! 


This is the statute [huqqat] of the Torah - (Ps. 12:6) The sayings of God are pure 
(i.e. they purify). ...as it is said: And the Lord spoke to Moses and Aaron, saying, 
This is the ordinance [huqqat] of the Torah: 

... The Holy One blessed be he said to Moses: ‘to you I will reveal the reason for 
the red cow, but for others it will be a decree [huqqat] (without reason); ... 


A gentile asked Rabbi Yochanan ben Zakkai, "These rituals you do, they seem like 
witchcraft! You bring a heifer, burn it, crush it up, and take its ashes. [If] one of 
you is impure by the dead [the highest type impurity], two or three drops are 
sprinkled on him, and you declare him pure?!’ He said to him, ‘Has a restless 
spirit ever entered you?’ He said to him, ‘No! ‘Have you ever seen a man where a 
restless spirit entered him? He said to him, ‘Yes!’ [Rabbi Yochanan ben Zakkai] 
said to him, ‘And what did you do for him? He said to him, ‘We brought roots 
and made them smoke beneath him, and pour water and it flees’ He said to him, 
"Your ears should hear what leaves from your mouth! The same thing is true for 
this spirit, the spirit of impurity, as it is written, (Zech. 13:2) ‘Even the prophets 
and the spirit of impurity will I remove from the land’ They sprinkle upon him 
purifying waters, and it [the spirit of impurity] flees’ After he left, our rabbi's 
students said, “You pushed him off with a reed. What will you say to us? He said 
to them, ‘By your lives, a dead person doesn't make things impure, and the water 
doesnt make things pure. Rather, God said, “I have instated a statute, I have 
decreed a decree [huqqat haqaqti gezera gazarti], and you have no permission to 
transgress what I decreed,’ as it says “This is a statute [huqqat] of the Torah?” 


The Qur’anic narrative of the cow speaks of hitting the parts of the cow against 
itself and it is thus that God resurrects the dead. Although the narrative of the red 
cow in Numbers or the cow whose neck is broken in Deuteronomy is an issue of 
impurity due to death or atoning for an unsolved murder, it does not specifically 
raise the topic of resurrection. In the aforementioned midrash, however, a question 
from Job 14:4 arises: ‘who gave purity to the impure?’ Then the midrash gives 
examples of Abraham (pure) coming out of Terah (impure), Hezekiah (pure) from 
Ahaz (impure), Israel (pure) from the nations of the world (impure), and the world 
to come (pure) from this world (impure). The midrash is more specific about how 
the pure emerges from the impure. This is further exemplified in Numbers Rabbah 
19:4, which in turn is also elaborated upon by the rabbis in Qoheleth Rabbah 8:1.5: 


R. Mana of Shaab in Galilee said in the name of R. Joshua b. Levi: In connection 
with every law which the Holy One, blessed be He, communicated to Moses, He 
expounded to him its uncleanness and purification; but when he reached the 
chapter, Speak unto the priests (Lev. 21), he [Moses] spoke before Him, ‘Lord of 
the universe, if these [the priests] are defiled wherewith do they regain their state 
of purity?’ He gave no answer, and at that time the face of Moses changed. When, 
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however, He reached the chapter of the Red Heifer, the Holy One, blessed be He, 
said to Moses, ‘Moses, when I made to you the statement “Speak unto the priests,” 
and you asked Me, “If they are defiled wherewith do they regain their purity?” I 
gave you no answer. This is their method of purification, “And for the unclean 
they shall take of the ashes of the burning of the purification from sin (Num. 
19:7)? He [Moses] spoke before Him, ‘Lord of the universe, is this purification 
[i.e. Moses asked of the Lord the very question that kept puzzling the rabbis 
through the generations - how can ashes, themselves defiling, remove the 
defilement caused by contact with the dead]? And the Holy One, blessed be He, 
replied, ‘Moses, it is a statute (hoq), and I have made a decree, and nobody can 
fathom my decree"! 


Noticeably, it is as though God brings the pure out of the impure. The Qur'anic 
narrative, which is not explicit about how the pure comes out of the impure, perhaps 
instead uses the metaphor of the living coming out of the dead, where the pure is 
symbolic of the living and the impure symbolic of the dead (as itself is the cause of 
impurity in Numbers 19). This symbolism is explicit in Qur'an 91:7-10, where a 
pure soul (zakiyyah) is contrasted with a buried soul: "by the soul and the One Who 
fashioned it Sand inspired it as to what makes it iniquitous or reverent! *Indeed, he 
prospers who purifies it [zakkahd]. © And indeed he fails who buries it [dassaha]’” 
(Qur'an 91:7-10). Therefore, the pure vis-à-vis impure imagery of the red cow ritual 
midrash parallels how the Qur'an sometimes contrasts purity with death instead. 

Additionally, in one of the Qur'anic accounts of the golden calf, the consequence 
of al-samiri's involvement was a dictum against him by Moses saying ‘In the life 
[al-hayàt] it shall be yours to say, “Touch not" (Quran 20:97). Michael Pregill 
convincingly argued that al-sdmiri is an epithet of Aaron,” and that the Quran is 
alluding to priestly purity when using the phrase ‘touch not’ If that is the case, then 
here also we would see how the Quran is using ‘life’ as a symbol for ‘purity; for when 
this verse says ‘in the life; it would be alluding to purity. In other words, it is as if the 
Qur'an is saying, ‘in purity, you are to so say, “Touch not”. Noteworthy, the Qur'an 
recalls an account of the golden calf not very long before the cow narrative further 
attesting to the possible understanding that the cow ritual is not intending to bring 
the life back from the dead literally, but as bringing the pure out of the impure. 

Given the context, the Qur’anic narrative concerning the cow perhaps is not 
literally about the physical resurrection of the dead, but a metaphor for how those 
who are spiritually alive come out of those who are spiritually dead. Note also that 
the aforementioned midrash relates the rabbinic understanding of the term hog - as 
a suprarational decree that is not understood by human reason - with the Qur’anic 
use of al-haqq in the cow narrative, as discussed earlier. The Qur'an seems to be 
aware of its rabbinic interpretation and for that reason show that the Israelites 
ultimately tell Moses after his description of the cow that he has brought them al- 
haqq, because his explanation of God's commandment makes no rational sense. 

The Qur’anic narrative of the cow is further connected with the red cow of 
Numbers 19 because immediately after the narrative, the Qur'an discusses the 
rock that brings forth water, which is itself mentioned in Numbers 20. 
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Then your hearts hardened thereafter, being like stones or harder still. For indeed 
among stones are those from which streams gush forth, and indeed among them 
are those that split and water issues from them, and indeed among them are 
those that crash down from the fear of God. And God is not heedless of what 
you do. 

Qur'an 2:74 


This Qur'anic passage that comes immediately after the cow's narrative seems to 
engage with the waters of Meribah, immediately after the red cow's narrative in 
Numbers: 


"and the LORD spoke to Moses, saying, *"Take the staff, and assemble the 
congregation, you and Aaron your brother, and tell the rock before their eyes to 
yield its water. So you shall bring water out of the rock for them and give drink 
to the congregation and their cattle? °And Moses took the staff from before the 
LORD, as he commanded him. "Then Moses and Aaron gathered the assembly 
together before the rock, and he said to them, ‘Hear now, you rebels: shall we 
bring water for you out of this rock? And Moses lifted up his hand and struck 
therock with his staff twice, and water came out abundantly, and the congregation 
and their livestock drank. 

Num. 20:7-11 


Numbers Rabbah provides the following commentary on this narrative, which is 
echoed in the Qur'an's accusation of the Israelite stubbornness when discussing 
the rock that gushes with water: 


They began to say ‘Moses knows the statute [hoq] of the rock. If he asks, it will 
bring forth water? So Moses was uncertain - ‘Tf I listen to them I nullify the 
words of the Allpresent, and the Holy One (Job 5:13) “takes the wise in their 
craftiness”? But Moses had been careful for 40 years not to get angry at them, 
because he was terrified of the oath the Holy One swore: ‘Not one of these men 
will see [the land]. . ^ They said to him: ‘Here is a rock; just as you want to bring 
forth water from another rock, bring it forth from this one? He shouted at them 
‘Hear now, you rebels [ha-morim]! ‘Rebels [ha-morim shytin| has many 
meanings: (1) stubborn ones’ [ha-morim sarbanim] (2) ‘fools - in the sea villages 
they call fools ‘morim? (3) those who teach their teachers: (4) ‘archers’ (In I Sam 
30:3 the word ‘morim’ is used to mean ‘archers.) ... Even so, Moses only used the 
rock that the Holy One told him [to use]. 


This midrash essentially provides several meanings for the term moórím, one 
of which is sarbanim, meaning disobediently stubborn. When the Qur'anic 
passage explains that their hearts were like stone or harder still, it appears also to 
understand moríim in the Numbers narrative as stubborn. This might suggest that 
the Qur'an is aware of some midrashic traditions that were later compiled in 
Numbers Rabbah. 
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Ali Aghaei argues that the Qur'anic narrative might be engaging with the 
Haftarah reading on the Parashat of the Sabbath of Parah,” which includes a 
reading from Ezek. 36:16-36(38).? That passage in Ezekiel discusses how God 
would purify the Israelites, who had been scattered. God would replace their hearts 
of stone with a heart of flesh (i.e. Ezek. 36:26), which perhaps is the accusation in 
Qur'an 2:74: that their hearts are as hard as stone or even harder. Ezek. 36:33-38 
shows how God will bring back to life the desolate cities, which has echoes in 
Qur'an 2:259, as discussed earlier; however, what is more significant on the issue 
of resurrection is that these passages in Ezekiel immediately precede the 
resurrection imagery of the valley of dry bones in Ezekiel 37. Since this image of 
resurrection is understood metaphorically, then the same may be said about the 
Qur'an, in which its narrative of the cow is related to bringing the dead back to life. 
The purification of Israel in Ezekiel 36-37 depicts their resurrection by reviving 
desolate cities and bringing the exile back. Perhaps the Qur'an is not even 
specifically talking about God's ability to return the exiled Israelites historically, 
but is also addressing the Jewish Diaspora and, thus, in conversation with Jewish 
liturgy. 

Qoheleth Rabbah, a haggadic commentary to the book of Qoheleth dated 
between the sixth and eighth centuries cE,” fits well into the period of the Qur’anic 
composition. According to Qoheleth Rabbah, King Solomon has the wisdom to 
understand the various statutes of the Torah, but even after seeking more wisdom, 
he could not comprehend the red cow ritual.® The author of Qoheleth Rabbah 
appears to be saying that even though Solomon was a wiser man than Moses, even 
he was unable to understand the logic of the red cow ritual. Midrash Tanhuma 
shares this assessment: ‘Solomon said, “All this I have stood, and I have questioned 
a red cow, and I have asked and searched, and I have said wisdom, and it is far from 
me"? The paradox of the red cow ritual seems to have been completely 
incomprehensible, as seen by the Jewish attitudes at least at the time of the midrash. 
Alfred Edersheim stated, "Without some deeper symbolical meaning attaching to 
them, the peculiarities of the sin-offering of the red heifer would indeed be well- 
nigh unintelligible’ 

It is perhaps such an attitude that the Qur’an is engaging with when stating that 
the Jews felt they were being mocked by Moses: 


And when Moses said to his people, ‘God commands you to slaughter a cow 
[baqarah]; they said, Do you take us in mockery?’ He said, ‘I seek refuge in God 
from being among the ignorant: 

Qur'an 2:67 


The Qur'an appears to affirm that this haqq is not meant as a mockery just because 
it appears to make no sense. The Qur’an justifies this statute and gives a reason 
behind it, “Thus does God give life to the dead and show you His signs, that haply 
you may understand’ (Qur’an 2:73). The purpose of this puzzle, according to the 
Qur'an, is that God wants to show how the living indeed come out of the dead, or 
perhaps in the Jewish understanding, the pure come out of the impure. 
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The notion of God bringing the living out of the dead is reiterated in several 
passages in the Qur'an. Some of these appear to have inner-Qur anic allusions to 
one another. For example, 


?^And among humankind are those who dispute concerning God, without 
knowledge, and follow every rebellious satan [shaytanin marid], *for whom it is 
decreed that, should anyone take him as a protector, he will cause him to go 
astray and guide him unto the punishment of the Blaze. °O humankind! If you 
are in doubt [rayb] concerning the Resurrection, [remember] We created you 
from dust, then from a drop, then from a blood clot, then from a lump of flesh, 
formed and unformed, that We may make clear for you. And We cause what We 
will to remain in the wombs for a term appointed. Then We bring you forth as an 
infant, then that you may reach maturity. And some are taken in death, and some 
are consigned to the most abject life, so that after having known they may know 
nothing. And you see the earth desiccated, but when We send down water upon 
it, it stirs and swells and produces every delightful kind. ‘That is because God is 
al-haqq,* and because He gives life to the dead, and because He is Powerful over 
all things, "and because the Hour is coming, in which there is no doubt [là rayb], 
and because God will resurrect whosoever is in the graves. *And among 
humankind are those who dispute concerning God without knowledge, without 
guidance, and without an illuminating Book. 

Qur'an 22:3-8 


There are five points of intertextuality between these passages and those about the 
red cow. The first point concerns those who dispute God without knowledge, 
recalling the Israelites in the waters of Meribah, according to Numbers 20. The 
second point is the Qur’anic passage calling anyone who disputes God without 
knowledge a rebellious satan (shaytanin marid) or, in Numbers Rabbah, ha-morim 
shytin. The third point is the Qur’anic use - twice in the preceding passage - of the 
term rayb, which is also used in Num. 20:3 in the narrative of the waters gushing 
out of the rock in Meribah and is, in fact, the reason the place is called Meribah, 
according to Num. 20:13. The fourth point is the use of the term haqq in Qur'an 
22:6, which the red cow of Numbers 19 and its Jewish commentary also frequently 
use, and which is also used in the narrative of the cow in Qur’an 2:71. The fifth 
point of intertextuality is the passages concern with resurrecting the dead, just as 
the narrative of the cow in the Qur'an. With these five intertextualities, it seems 
that the passage above is an inner-Qur anic allusion to the cow narrative in the 
Qur'an. Accordingly, the resurrection of the dead in these passages might also be 
metaphorical, meaning to bring forth the pure from the impure. 

Another passage in the Qur'an that also discusses the resurrection of the dead 
also appears to have an inner-Qur’anic allusion with the cow narrative and the 
waters of Meribah: 


"They will call unto them, "Were we not with you?’ They reply, ‘Indeed! But you 
tempted yourselves, bided your time, and doubted [irtabtum]; and false hopes 
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deluded you till the Command of God came, and the Deluder deluded you 
concerning God. So this day no ransom shall be taken from you, or from those 
who disbelieved: Your refuge shall be the Fire; it shall be your master. What an 
evil journey's end! “Has not the time come for those who believe for their hearts 
to be humbled to the remembrance of God and al-haqq* that has come down, 
and to be not like those who were given the Book aforetime? But the span of 
time was too long for them, such that their hearts hardened and many of them 
are iniquitous. "Know that God revives the earth after its death. We have indeed 
made the signs clear for you, that haply you may understand. 

Qur'an 57:14-17 


The consequence of such inner-Qur anic allusion is that if the resurrection in the 
cow narrative is understood metaphorically, then this passage, which is typically 
understood eschatologically might also be metaphorical The first point of 
intertextuality is the use of the term irtabtum from the root rayb used in Qur'an 
22:5 and 22:7 and used in Numbers 20, as discussed earlier. The second point is the 
above passage's discussion of a ransom, which can be understood as a sacrifice. The 
sacrifice of the red cow seems a likely interpretation, especially when placed within 
the context of the remaining intertextualities. The third point is the use of the term 
haqq, as used in the Qur'anic narrative of the cow and the red cow of Numbers 19 
and its commentary. The fourth point is the hardening of hearts like those of the 
People of the Book, which appears to be an inner-Qur anic allusion to Qur'an 
2:74’s narration of the waters of Meribah. The resurrection of the dead, as also seen 
in the Qur'anic narrative of the cow (i.e. Qur'an 2:73) is the fifth point of 
intertextuality, and the sixth is the statement ‘qad bayyannaá lakum al-āyāt 
la 'allakum ta 'qiliin [We have indeed made the signs clear for you, that haply you 
may understand?’ (Qur'an 57:17), which parallels ‘wa-yurikum āyātihi la 'allakum 
ta qilin [and show you His signs, that haply you may understand]’ (Qur'an 2:73). 
Given these six points of intertextuality, it seems likely that the resurrection of the 
dead in Qur'an 57:14-17 is metaphorical, moving in parallel with the passages 
discussed earlier. 


The red cow as an allusion to the golden calf 


Some rabbinic traditions link the red cow ritual with the golden calf narrative. 
The Qur’anic narrative of the reddish/yellowish cow is preceded by that narrative 
as well (i.e. Qur'an 2:51-54). According to the Talmud, the rabbis suggest that the 
Israelites were supposed to have everlasting life, because they accepted the Torah 
and the angel of death would have no authority over them.** However, the Israelites 
were re-subjected to mortality because of the sin of the golden calf." 

According to Rashi, the reason the red cow ritual was entrusted to Eleazar 
instead of his father, Aaron, is due to the latter’s role in the golden calf; Aaron 
essentially became unworthy of performing a role.** Rashi interprets the three 
types of yarn - cedarwood, hyssop, and scarlet - in the ritual to symbolize the 
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3,000 men who fell by the edge of the sword due to the golden calf. He also 
explains symbolically, the cedar is lofty while the hyssop is lowly, so that a person 
who prides themselves on a high position is a sinner, so to receive atonement they 
need to make themselves as lowly as the hyssop and the worm (in Hebrew, a play 
on words with scarlet yarn). Rashi also states that, as the golden calf made 
everyone who took part in it impure, so are those who take part in the ritual of the 
red cow made impure.” Because the Israelites became morally blemished and 
defective because of the golden calf, the unblemished and without defect red cow 
would be the cause for their atonement - to regain their perfection.” Additionally, 
the red cow symbolizes the mother of the golden calf, which takes away the sin 
caused by its child.” While Rashi is a medieval commentator, he drew from various 
prior sources.” After all, the relationship between the red cow and the golden calf 
appears in Midrash Tanhuma, which states, ‘Let a heifer come and atone for the 
incident of the [golden] calf?” While Midrash Tanhuma and Rashi are post- 
Qur’anic, the relationship between the red cow and the golden calf have traces to 
earlier traditions of the Amoraic period (around third through fifth century cE).”° 

David Wright argues that Num. 31:19-24 is connected to the red cow ritual in 
Numbers 19.” However, one noteworthy difference in Num. 31:23 is that anything 
that can go through (withstand) fire, such as gold, needs to be placed first into the 
fire and then into the water to be purified. If Num. 31:19-24 is connected with 
the red cow of Numbers 19, as David Wright argues,” then it might connect to the 
golden calf, which also went through fire before being mixed with water and given 
to the Israelites to drink, as some sort of atonement or, arguably, purification. The 
golden calf was melted in fire, smashed into fine dust, mixed with streaming water 
(something that is also necessary with the red cow), and then the Israelites were 
made to drink it (i.e. Exod. 32:20). All of these features link the golden calf with the 
red cow ritual in rabbinic literature. 

In the scenario of drinking the golden calf, Philippe Guillaume writes, "What 
the Israelites drunk and why is entirely unexplained.” Though not itself a paradox, 
it still is a puzzle in its own right. While the Levites only killed 3,000 of the guilty 
Israelites, Moses apparently had everyone drink the calf, and Exod. 32:3 explicitly 
states that all the people were, in fact, guilty of bringing gold to Aaron for the 
golden calf. Guillaume suggests that perhaps drinking the calf allowed the Levites 
to determine who was guilty of the sin and who was not, as it is apparent that not 
everyone was necessarily guilty, especially if the Levites killed only 3,000 and 
spared the rest. Otherwise, Guillaume remarks that if the Levites were the only 
ones not guilty, they would have killed all other non-Levites, but that did not 
happen.’ Other scholars, such as Christopher Begg, also argued alongside 
Guillaume that drinking the calf separated the guilty from the nonguilty.' While 
Begg and Guillaume make solid observations about the golden calf narrative, 
Mark O’Brien is correct that there still is no evidence that the real purpose for 
everyone to drink the calf was to expose the guilty. O'Brien emphasizes that 
everyone was guilty, especially in light of Exod. 32:3.!" Essentially, even after the 
Levites kill the 3,000 people, Moses addresses the people the next day that they 
were sinful and says that he will ask God to atone for their sin (i.e. Exod. 32:30). 
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This suggests that there were still sinful people in his audience. As Moses asks God 
to forgive the sin of the people, the narrative itself remains inconclusive on whether 
God has forgiven them or not, because God states that He will blot from His book 
(the book of life as addressed in Chapter 5) anyone who has sinned against Him 
(i.e. Exod. 32:33-34). The narrative even continues with God then smiting the 
Israelites because they made the calf (i.e. Exod. 33:35). 

All this suggests that even after the Levites killed the 3,000, the sinners were still 
among those who remained. Perhaps everyone was indeed guilty, which would 
make Begg and Guillaumes suggestion that drinking the calf was to expose the 
sinners for the Levites to kill unlikely. The Levitical killing also appears in 
the Qur’anic narrative of the golden calf with the specific command by Moses to 
the Israelites: ‘kill yourselves [f-aqtulà anfusakum] (Qur'an 2:54). 

After discussing the golden calf and the red cow narratives, the Qur'an returns 
to the golden calf again. Qur'an 2:92-93 states that the golden calf was drunk by 
the Israelites due to their sinfulness, but it is ambiguous in the sense that it states 
that they drank the calf into their hearts instead of into their bellies. Accordingly, 
itis unknown whether the Qur'an understands the Exodus narrative as something 
literal or symbolic. While Exodus is not explicit on the reason why the Israelites 
were given the golden calf to drink, it appears that the Qur'an understands the 
reason is due to their sin; something understood implicitly in Exodus. 

Immediately after the first Qur'anic narrative on the golden calf and the 
Levitical killing, the Israelites tell Moses that they will only believe in him if they 
see God plainly (i.e. Qur'an 2:55). As a response, a great cry (sa ‘iqah) seizes them. 
Qur'an 2:56 implies that the cry had killed them and God had resurrected them 
after it. This very specific narrative in the Qur'an is ambiguous in terms of what it 
corresponds to in the biblical or rabbinic tradition. Actually, Exod. 33:18-23 shows 
Moses asking to see God's glory while interceding for the Israelites after the golden 
calf incident. The Qur'an brings up this narrative in Qur'an 7:143, where Moses is 
taken by a loud cry (sa 'iqà) and is then awakened from it. Traditional exegetes 
such as al-Tabari have read this Moses narrative as implying his death and 
resurrection.’ Yet, it appears al-Tabari may somehow have had some knowledge 
of Jewish tradition, in which he explicitly mentions the Torah, as he states that God 
informs Moses that nobody sees him and survives, an allusion to Exod. 33:20. 

Yet the Qur'anic narrative of Moses asking to see God in Qur'an 7:143 differs 
somewhat from Exod. 33:18-23. In the Qur anic narrative, God asks Moses to 
watch a mountain; when God descends and the mountain remains in its place, 
Moses will be able to see God. However, when God descends, the mountain is 
crushed, implying that Moses will not be able to see God - and in fact, Moses is 
overcome by a great cry and then repents. This implies that Moses had sinned, 
unless one understands tubtu ilayk (‘I repent to you’) simply by its etymology 
connoting that Moses is returning to God (perhaps in will, in mind, etc) instead of 
necessarily a repentance from sin. 

To understand the mystery of the red cow, one must first understand the 
connotations attached to the golden calf." To explain why a golden calf was 
chosen by the Israelites as an object of worship, Stephen Newman"? looks to an 
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ancient Egyptian link in the worship of the goddess Hathor (something other 
scholars also consider). Although this hypothesis is not necessarily fully 
convincing, it still is interesting to note. Since Hathor was associated in ancient 
Egypt with life and reproduction, Newman suggests it to be a possible reason why 
a red cow would have the power to purify those who were in contact with the 
dead:'!° 


Rabbi Moshe ha-Darshan explains that the rite of burning the Red Heifer was a 
re-enactment of the destruction of the Golden Calf at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
Thus, it would also be a symbolic destruction of the cow-goddess Hathor which 
the Golden Calf represented. This explains why a red cow was needed for the 
ritual. The association with cleansing from impurity as a result of contact with a 
dead body is understood, in light of the midrash in TB Avodah Zarah 22b, to 
mean that the Israelites attained a state of immortality at Mount Sinai, but lost it 
due to the sin of the Golden Calf. Purification from death thus involves rejection 
of the Golden Calf, demonstrated by the ashes of the Red Heifer. This is especially 
powerful considering that Hathor was associated in Egypt with life and 
reproduction. Seen in this light, the Red Heifer ritual is a total rejection of 
Egyptian idolatry and its symbols. The ritual includes burning a crimson thread 
(Num. 19:6), which may likewise be a negation of the magic scarlet ribbon worn 
by the cow-goddess that was thought capable of binding evil spirits." 


So while the red cow represents idolatry, according to biblical (e.g. Gen. 35:2) and 
Mishnaic accounts,’ those who are in contact with idols become impure." 
Accordingly, Newman states, “The impurity contracted by dealing with the Red 
Heifer is therefore associated with the idolatry that it represented?!’ Yet Hathor 
also had a role in assisting the dead into their journey to the afterlife: she also 
passes between the realms of the living and the dead," perhaps also associating 
the red cow with death and resurrection. 

Although the golden calf narrative is in Exodus and the ritual of the red cow 
is in Numbers, the Qur’an does contextualize both into a single narrative on 
the history of the Israelites saved from Egypt (i.e. Qur'an 2:49-74). While an 
intertextual analysis is not fully conclusive, it might be possible that the Qur'an is 
perhaps aware of some Jewish traditions that link the red cow ritual with the 
golden calf. Since the Qur'an describes the colour of the red cow with safra’, which 
as described can be reddish or yellowish, it might itself be an allusion to the colour 
presumed by the Qur'an for the golden calf. Though I find the most convincing 
alternative is that the Qur'anic colour and that of Numbers 19 simply denote a 
brownish cow, it does not preclude the Qur'an's use of polysemy and wordplay. 

Consider the following: (1) some Jewish traditions make a connection between 
the golden calf and the red cow; (2) some rabbinic traditions understand that the 
Israelites were given immortality due to their experience at Sinai, but were 
resubjected to death due to the golden calf; and (3) the red cow is undoing the sin 
of the golden calf. From these premises, one might deduce that the red cow purifies 
the Israelites from the realm of the dead so that they may partake in the realm of 
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the living. Perhaps this deduction means the Qur'an is associating the red cow 
narrative with death and resurrection, similar to Parashat Parah's reading of Ezek. 
36:16-38, which itself is contextualized with death and resurrection found in 
Ezekiel 37. 


Conclusion 


The cow narrative in Qur'an 2:67-73 has elements that include the red cow's 
account in Numbers 19 and Deut. 21:1-9,as well as in rabbinic literature, especially 
about the cow's age and the description of her needing to be satisfactory of uniform 
colour. It is, therefore, without doubt that the Qur'an is aware of Jewish tradition 
and literature about the red cow. The main difference is that the Qur'an places it in 
the context of resurrection, while the biblical and rabbinic literature do not always 
do so - at least not directly. 

Yet this context should not be surprising. The narratives of the man in the 
desolate town (i.e. Qur'an 2:259) and Abraham and the birds (i.e. Qur'an 2:260) 
are, in fact, in the same chapter as the cow narrative in the Qur'an (i.e. Qur'an 
2:67-74). While there are debates on structures of Qur'anic chapters using literary 
theories, such as ring composition theory, we can remain agnostic about them and 
the fine lines that divide them. Such structural analyses offer the possibility that 
those narratives are linked not only thematically but also structurally. For example, 
Raymond Farrin has analysed the structure of Sürah al-Baqarah (Chapter of the 
Cow) and developed a ring structure for its style and theme." The narrative of the 
cow Farrin places as section C of the chapter, which constitutes Qur'an 2:40-103. 
Farrin argues that this section addresses primarily the Children of Israel, which 
coheres the main theme of this section. However, he categorizes Qur'an 2:254-284 
as section B', arguing that it mainly addresses believers to remind them of God's 
knowledge and power paralleling section B (i.e. Qur'an 2:21-39), which discusses 
the narrative of God creating Adam and Eve. However, I would think that starting 
section B' at Qur'an 2:254 might be too early for this section. If Qur'an 2:259-260 
alludes to the exile and the covenant, then it might be part of section C’, paralleling 
the address to the Israelites in section C, where the cow narrative is placed. 
According to Farrin, section C (i.e. Qur'an 2:40-103) addresses the Children of 
Israel and discusses Moses as a lawgiver, while C' (i.e. Qur'an 2:178-253) discusses 
laws given to the new community. It might be possible that section C' includes the 
material at least up to Qur'an 2:260, where its audience is reminded of the 
relationship with the Israelite exile and covenant. 

Using a different approach, Richard Bell had earlier connected Qur'an 2:258- 
260 with Qur'an 2:243 due to discussing death and resurrection."? With such a 
thematic approach, it might be possible to connect the three together: the narratives 
of the cow, the man in the desolate town, and Abraham and the birds. Although the 
Qur'an puts them in the context of death and resurrection while their biblical, 
extrabiblical and rabbinic accounts do not, it has been shown that the Qur'an 
understands death and resurrection in those narratives metaphorically, especially 
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with Abraham having children and with his children returning to the land 
promised. Therefore, it would not be surprising for death and resurrection in 
the cow narrative also to be understood metaphorically - especially with their 
possible connection to Ezek. 36:16-38 through Parashat Parah, which discusses 
the return of Israelite exiles or Diaspora and contextualizes the resurrection scene 
of Ezekiel 37. 

According to both the Bible and the rabbinic tradition, ‘death’ is the chief source 
of tum 'ah (impurity).'? Jacob Milgrom states: 


The bodily impurities enumerated in the Torah focus on four phenomena: death, 
blood, semen, and scale-disease. Their common denominator is death. Vaginal 
blood and semen represent the forces of life; their loss — death. In the case of 
scale-disease, this symbolism is made explicit: Aaron prays for his stricken sister, 
‘Let her not be like a corpse (Num. 12:12). Furthermore, scale-disease is powerful 
enough to contaminate by overhang, and it is no accident that it shares this 
feature with the corpse (Num. 19:14). The wasting of the body, the common 
characteristic of all biblically impure skin diseases, symbolizes the death process 
as much as the loss of blood and semen.” 


Milgrom continues, 


Of all the diachronic changes that occur in the development of Israel's impurity 
laws, this clearly is the most significant: the total severance of impurity from the 
demonic and its reinterpretation as a symbolic system reminding Israel of its 
imperative to cleave to life and reject death."! 


The Qur'an might understand resurrection in the cow narrative as purification 
from tum `ah or death. Yet this death does not necessarily have to be physical. As 
the rabbis in the Talmud state, the Israelites became immortal for accepting the 
Torah but lost this immortality due to the sin of the golden calf. Thus, perhaps the 
Qur'an even understands this as spiritual death, in which the red cow is undoing 
the sin of the golden calf that caused such spiritual death. 

Many scholars have had different approaches in understanding biblical and 
rabbinic impurity laws, some emphasizing death and others sin (itself associated with 
spiritual death). Still others approach it from a hygienic perspective emphasizing the 
sacredness of the Temple. Vered Noam states: 


From Philo of Alexandria to contemporary scholars, a multitude of approaches 
to understanding the formative concept of purity and impurity in biblical 
writings have been proposed, with the numerous explanations reflecting the 
prevailing circumstances, the accepted norms, and the sentiments of their 
authors no less than they do the world of the Bible. These approaches can be 
classified according to their underlying perception of impurity, ...Some of them 
derive from the naturalistic perception of impurity as an entity, explaining it 
variously as a reflection of demonic worlds, an expression of death with all that 
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it entails, or a “side effect" of transition states and human crises. A second 
approach, meanwhile, proposes a symbolic interpretation that views ritual 
impurity as a reflection of moral values of sin and expiation. And yet a third 
approach, at the opposite end of the spectrum, represents an absolute reduction 
of biblical impurity, interpreting it instrumentally as a system that lacks actual 
existence or inner content but that serves certain social needs, whether religious 
or secular, such as hygiene, aesthetics, reinforcing the sacredness of the Temple 
or the distinctiveness of the Jewish people, strengthening the status of the 
priesthood, or disputing pagan concepts of holiness.'? 


In short, in the narrative of the cow the Qur'an is consistent with its other 
narratives that have been discussed thus far, in which the concepts of death and 
resurrection are metaphorical. 


Chapter 10 


CONCLUSION: DEATH AND RESURRECTION IN 
THE QUR'AN 


The Quran's principal and most prominent theme is the Day of Resurrection, and 
it has typically been assumed that the phenomenon involves physical bodily 
resurrection. Presuming that outlook, it would seem that the Qur'an is, indeed, 
very explicit about bodily resurrection, especially as some passages depict it very 
vividly. However, close analysis shows that many Qur'anic passages explicitly 
discussing resurrection are perhaps mainly metaphorical. Many of the most 
intense depictions of bodily resurrection in the Qur'an are rearticulations of 
biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic traditions that do not demonstrate physical 
resurrection in the sense of dead bones leaving their graves. They are, however, 
physical in the sense of restoring a nation, rebuilding the Temple, or even having 
physical children. Therefore, one can deduce that many Qur'anic passages about 
resurrection are metaphorical such that even the physical aspects do not take on 
the imagery of dead bodies rising from graves. 

Since the Qur'an numerously identifies resurrection in a very metaphorical 
manner, it was essential to understand the concepts of life and death in the Qur'an. 
These also frequently take on metaphorical layers: there are believers, who are 
portrayed to be spiritually alive, and there are nonbelievers, who are explicitly 
described to be spiritually dead. Additionally, the vast majority of the terms that 
the Qur'an uses to designate nonbelievers have a common denominator in their 
semantic range dealing with issues about death. In other words, the Qur'an is 
describing zombies. The zombies of the Qur'an are those who are spiritually dead 
but appear to be physically alive; they walk, talk and interact physically, but they 
are dead souls encapsulated in physical bodies, which is nothing other than tombs 
for their souls. 

With so much metaphor at play, there is little doubt that some concepts of life, 
death and resurrection that are described by the Qur'an may be understood 
spiritually. This brings to light some Sufi literature, such as that of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
which explicitly interprets the Qur'an in a very spiritual manner, especially on 
these exact topics of life, death, and resurrection. Throughout history, much of that 
literature was considered esoteric (bátini), and the interpreters sometimes leapt to 
conclusions when the exoteric meanings appeared more physical than spiritual. 
However, as is shown in the many examples, the Qur'an explicitly speaks of 
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zombies, those who are spiritually dead. Moreover, the biblical, extrabiblical and 
rabbinic narratives in their context intertextualized with the Qur'an have nothing 
to do with physical resurrection in the sense of dead bodies leaving their graves. 
Accordingly, one might infer that the motive behind the Qur'anic rearticulation 
seems instead to be its emphasis on a metaphorical understanding of death and 
resurrection, as well. 

The grand question that arises is why Muslims, early in their history, almost 
always interpreted these passages as referring to physical, not metaphorical or 
spiritual, resurrection. Why were Muslims very early in their history convinced of 
the superiority of their Temple, the Ka bah, taking it to be the real and true focal 
point for prayer? I have argued in an earlier work that once we intertextualize the 
Qiblah passages with its biblical and rabbinic literature, it becomes clearer that this 
is not the Qur’an’s main argument.! Similarly, when much Sufi literature, like that 
of Ibn ‘Arabi, had incessantly argued how al-Masjid al-Harám is symbolic of the 
heart, which many have considered to be an esoteric (bàtini) interpretation, it was 
also found that the Qur'an makes that point philologically, which is further 
validated with its intertextuality.? This might suggest that some of those esoteric 
interpretations may not necessarily be considered without valid linguistic support 
through intertextuality, and therefore, perhaps should not ineludibly be considered 
heretical by some traditionalists. 

The scenario regarding resurrection seems very similar. Why did Muslims in 
the early years of their history not interpret the Qur’an more in line with its 
possible biblical and rabbinic subtext or oral tradition? One most likely reason, but 
perhaps not the only reason, is that Muslims very early in their history did not 
engage thoroughly with biblical, extrabiblical and rabbinic literature. Their reasons 
for not doing so could be many: they were perhaps unaware of that literature or 
they intentionally did not want to deal with it to show the superiority of their 
Prophet and his scripture, which they wanted to keep independent from their 
competition. Reuven Firestone had argued that Muslims used reactive theology 
early in their history in order to distinguish themselves from other religious 
communities, perhaps motivated by religious competitiveness.’ 

However, Muslim traditions that appeared to be more esoteric (bátini) in their 
interpretations and viewed by other mainstream Muslims as heretical are not 
necessarily as esoteric as one assumes. That being the case, much dialogue is 
possible between various traditions, because a systematic methodology can be 
established in which the views of various groups may be tested, and intertextual 
polysemy might provide for a way to such a systematic approach. 

Physical resurrection of the kind where people leave their graves does not 
appear to be the main depiction in the Qur’an. Those passages that appear very 
explicitly literal (e.g. Qur’an 2:259-260) are perhaps metaphorical, as their 
intertextualities with biblical literature suggest. Even the Qur'anic portrayal of 
emergence from the tombs (ajdath) is likely metaphorical, as has been shown. 

The Qur’an appears to talk about two deaths and two lives, that of the nafs 
(which might be a disembodied soul) and that of the body. In most cases, the 
Qur'an is highlighting a metaphorical death. Each kind of death apparently has its 
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resurrection. The body is resurrected perhaps in the same way it was created the 
first time. This might suggest that it undergoes rebirth or that the rebirth is itself a 
metaphor for spiritual birth. The resurrection of the nafs is perhaps more mystical. 
Qur'an 6:122 appears to point to resurrection not after the body's death, but while 
the body is alive, thus referring to the resurrected as still walking among people. 

According to the Qur'an, nonbelievers have a dead nafs. Even though they 
appear to be physically alive, they are zombies with a living body but a dead nafs. 
The Qur'an is mostly concerned with the resurrection of the nafs, as it seeks to win 
the faith of nonbelievers. 

A word of caution is imperative. If the Qur'an describes zombies with a dead 
nafs entombed in a physical body, then its resurrection could still be demonstrated 
in a physical sense, as emerging from that physical tomb. As soon as the nafs 
becomes alive, it is alive within the physical body, and not somewhere necessarily 
in a different, nonphysical realm, which is exemplified in the following Qur'anic 
passage: 


Is he who was dead, and to whom We give life, making for him a light by which 
to walk among humankind, like unto one who is in darkness from which he does 
not emerge? Thus for the disbelievers, what they used to do was made to seem 
fair unto them. 

Qur'an 6:122 


The other possibility of resurrection is re-creation. The Qur'an frequently describes 
resurrection as analogous to re-creation, which might or might not suggest 
reincarnation. It might even suggest a spiritual and nonphysical birth. If the 
resurrection of the physical body implies rebirth, then it may counter the 
statements that those in hell cannot ask to be returned to this life (dunya). However, 
if some Qur anic verses are suggesting that this life (dunya) is itself hell, then those 
who do not believe and do not do good deeds will remain there, and perhaps the 
Qur'an is implying that they cannot change their history or past deeds. 

Later Muslims seem to have argued in favour of a bodily resurrection in many 
of these passages in the same way that Rabbinic Judaism reinterpreted some 
depictions of resurrection in the Hebrew Bible. The Muslim eschatology of later 
generations might have been influenced by the folk eschatology of the communities 
surrounding them. 

Though the Qur’anic eschatology seems different from its interpretation by the 
later Muslim community, it would be premature to confine it to any certain idea. 
Perhaps we still do not understand exactly what the Qur’an is trying to portray, or 
perhaps the Qur’an wants to be intentionally obscure. The Qur’an demands that 
its audience ponder its meanings. This book is a simple and humble attempt to do 
so. As an old Muslim adage says, ‘And God knows best. 

Many of the hermeneutics of the Qur'anic passages - such as the man in the 
desolate town, Abraham and the birds, and the case of the red/yellow (brown) cow - 
show considerable intertextuality between the Qur'anic text and its biblical, 
extrabiblical and rabbinic literature, more so than actually found in traditional 
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Muslim commentaries. To further understand how the Qur'an engages with such 
literature, more research must be done, continuing the intertextual approach. Since 
the method of intertextual polysemy allows us to understand better these relationships 
and selective Qur'anic uses of terminologies, more research on this method is also 
essential for understanding better the message that the Qur'an conveys. 

Some of the audience of the Qur'an appears to be well-informed about some 
biblical and extrabiblical traditions, including rabbinic traditions and Jewish 
liturgy. This illustrates the kind of communities the Qur'an was engaging with in 
its early formation. With recent scholarship, it is becoming clearer that the Jewish 
audience of the Qur'an are rabbinic, who had access to the text of the Torah, who 
had probably performed rabbinic Jewish liturgy, including the daily Shema' 
recitations and ‘Amidah, who possibly read the weekly Torah portions Parashat 
and Haftarah, who had known rabbinic traditions from the Mishnah and the 
Talmud, and who also had known extrabiblical traditions and midrashim (rabbinic 
interpretations). They might have had direct access to other books of the Hebrew 
Bible or traditions that stemmed from them. After all, rabbinic literature often 
refer to passages from other books of the Hebrew Bible. It would, therefore, not be 
unusual if different books of the Hebrew Bible were accessible to the Jewish 
community at the time ofthe Qur'an in one form or another (directly or indirectly). 

The Qur’an’s main theme is resurrection but, as has been argued, in many of the 
most vivid portrayals, that phenomenon appears to be metaphorical or spiritual. 
No reading of a text as mysterious as the Qur'an can be fixed, but when we take 
pains to dissect the material, we may see it afresh and realize that our old 
interpretations were introduced not by the text or its history but by our own 
assumptions. Ultimately, the conclusion remains yours to make, as this is only a 
humble attempt, as some form of ijtihád to use an Islamic concept, to unravel some 
meanings behind the mysterious text of the Qur'an. 
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